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IMPARTIAL NOT NEUTRAL. 


THE EMPIRE IDEA 
oe Dec. 22. 


s; In is unfortunate that many 


.¥ names, which formerly had 4 
really good significance, now 
have acquired somewhat sinister 
meaning. One of these is the 
word ‘Empire.’ The fact that 
Germany was termed an Em- 
pire and was ruled over by an 
Emperor has caused a good 
many people to look askance at 
the name British Empire. They 
would like to tone it down and 
call those countries that re- 
cognize King George V as their 
sovereign ‘“The British Com- 
_ monwealth of Nations,’’ or ‘The 
League of British Nations.’’ 

Now, after all, these two lat- 
ter terms are very wishy-washy, 
they lack solidity and appeal. 
Because one_so-called_Empire 
made a fool of itself, it is 
nonsense to wish to take away 
that name from another _ built 
up on an altogether different 
foundation. Some people re- 
gard the word Empire as savour- 
ing of Jingoism, although ag a 
matter fact Jingoism has play- 
ed no part worth mention in the 
British Empire’s growth. That 
is due to the heroic, sacrifices of 

, hardy pioneers, of men and 
women who were not concerned 
about a forty-eight-hour week 
or a minimum wage and’ to 
whom ‘‘down tools’’ would have 
meant death in the wilderness. 
The foundations of- the British 
Empire were laid by those who 
regarded themselves as just 
ordinary people, and -whoxse 
names do not appear in historic- 
al records; but these people had 
a stern sense. of duty, they 
desired to serve their day and 
generation. Moreover, who.can 
say that they were not persons 
with a vision? Can we doubt 
that, even in the midst of their 
hard labours, under the most 
distressing circumstances, they 
did at times see.-beyond : their 
present discomforts and. dangers 


something of the spleridid edifice 
they were helping to build and 
from which their posterity would 
reap countless benefits? These 
were the.real Empire-builders 
and we who are citizens of that 
Empire need not be ashamed to 
call ittby itg old name. The 
men who attempt to mix their 
patriotism with ' profiteering 
could never have done the work 
they did, neither could the 
sentimental jellyfishes, who prate 
of Internationalism and pretend 
to love every country but their 
own. 


Even yet we who are privi- 
leged to be subjects of this 
Empire hardly realize the magni- 
tude of our heritage, the 
members of which are not knit 
together by such materialistic 
ideas as tariffs and preferences, 
but by the deeper and more 
enduring ties of kinship, and 
common ideals. We need 10 
cultivate a true pride in and « 
love for our precious possession, 
in order to combat the insidious 
efforts of those who would: ap- 
parently rejoice to see the break- 
up of one of the greatest 
bulwarks of liberty and peace. 
To do so implies no boastful ov 
aggressive spirit. But it does 
imply some effort to rouse im- 
agination and to enlarge our 
vision beyond the every-day rut 
in which we move. To which 
end the word Empire is of far 
greater force than Common- 
wealth can ever be. Empire ‘x 
@ word which denotes loyalty to 
a Sovereign and to an idea; it 
implies something in’ which we 
all share alike ; it i is rich and 
glowing and calls to what is 


‘best in us to prove - ourselves 


worthy of it. Can anybody im- 
agine himself celebrating’ a 
““ Commonwealth Day” with 
the same‘ enthusiasm as ‘he 
keeps Empire. Day? 


on Sun Yat-sen, in a letter to | 
Federa- © 


National _ Students’ 
fa of China; has intimated that, 


as soon ag he settles the’ Canton” 


situation, “he will, proceed with 
his plans for the subjugation of 
the -north by way of. Kinagal and 
Hunan, raports the Chinese press. 














FEMININE “PROGRESS 
IN CHINA __ 
” Deo: 24. 

A REPRESENTATIVE gatheritig 
of American ladies  retently -- 
waited on President’ Coolidge 
and besought him to use his 


influence to obtain equal rights 
for them. The President gave 


a mollifying answer. ~The 
particuar rights demanded are 
not specified in the cable 


message and it is difficult to 
surmise what can be. For it 
is now a part of the U. 8. 
Constitution that ‘‘the right 
of citizens of the United States _ 
shall not be denied or ‘abridged 
by the United States or by 
any State on account of sex.” 
Equally with the other sex 
women have the right to vote : 
to be elected to . legislative 
assemblies, to be . members of -. 
juries and take part in other 
public functions. In education -° 
they have privileges, as the 
schools and colleges exclusively 
for girls are very. numerous, 
and there are also co-educa- 
tional institutions, although ¢6- 
education, except for the very 
young, has not. made the pro- 
ress its advocates expected, 
Socially, it is not unusual’ for 
the wife to retain her maiden 
surnamé, merely «adding -the 
name of the husband’ as a 
gracious concession to estab- 
lished ‘custom, and he-is a bold 
man who will © venture to ‘say. 
that in the Great Republic it is. 
the wife who does the obeying. 
What more can women reason- 
ably desire?- Of . course“ the 
women and girls of China,.since 
it-hag become.:a republi¢, are 
very much interested in the 
march of their sex “ towards 
liberty and are anxious to keep 
pace with ‘their Western sisters. 
But the path ig not. smooth. 
Among all the social changes 
which have taken place © in 
China since the. Revolution, 
perhaps none has been more - 
bewildering to _ patriarchal 
Chinese than ‘the sudden 
emancipation of their wives 


and daughters, the latter -—par- 


ticularly. A few years ago a 
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Chinese girl lived in the seclu- 
‘sion of her home in bondage to 
tigid etiquette. Here she 
received her scanty education. 
At a tender age she was 
the choice of her 
fature husband was made for 
her by her parents with the 
aid of middlemen, and for. her 
to répudiate the betrothal when 
she reached maturity was an 
act almost unheard of. There 
wag never any courtship by the 
affianced couple after the 
Western fashion. In describ- 
ing the ideal fiancée, a Chinese 
joet writes : 

mien severe and 
freeze 

Become the future , bride; 
No whispering beneath the trees, 

Eye yet the knot be tied. 

Now all is changed. The 
girls have. almost as much 
freedom as those of Western 
nations. Mr. E. H. Burrows, 
in his charming reminiscences 
which appéared in our columns 
last Monday of what Shanghai 
was twenty-three years ago, 


eyes that 


. Writes :—'‘‘As regards the Chin- 


ese the old resident is much 
struck by the change. For- 
merly, ~ Chinese ladies of any 
position were only to be seen.in 
the Settlement in closed chairs 
and hardly ever in any place of 
amusement. Now they are to 
be seen everywhere, especially 
in the cinema.’’ Public schools 
are being opened for girls in all 
the provinces and the experi- 
ment of co-education is being 
tried in non-missionary schools. 
Objection is being made by the 
girls to early betrothals: when 
these have ~been made, it is 
apparently becoming not in- 
frequent for parental. arrange- 
ments to be ignored and for the 


“girl to marry the man of her 


* _.girls, who are 


own choice. With much of this 
progress Westerners are in hear- 
ty sympathy. But there is peril 
the latest issue of the ‘‘Chin- 
ese Recordeér’’ it is said that in 
one city alone, three schools 
which were formerly exclusive- 
ly for men have received groups 
of women students within the 
last few months. There is no 
Christian influence in these 
schools, and in the least two 
there are no responsible older 
women to protect and help the 
left to make 
their own unaided experiment 
in living a common life with 
boys’ and men, with whom a 
few years ago it would have 
been improper to have had the 
slightest communication. In 


- this direction, certainly, a halt 


should be promptly called by 
the parents, although ~ the 





-dangerous educational 





motives of the girls may _ have 
-been nothing more than the de- 
termination to obtain an 
education which could not 
be obtained elsewhere in 
the city, and” the — fool- 
ish desire to assert their in- 
dependence and equality, ignor- 
ant of the fact that all social 
changes of this kind must be 
made gradually. At present 
the time is not ripe for co- 
educational ventures in China. 


It is easy to say that young 
China should be made to halt 
a little, but there is the diffi- 
culty that parental authority 
among the Chinese seems to be 
fast disappearing. For in- 
stance, in an inland city some 
Chinese schoolboys in the exu- 
berance of their patriotism 
destroyed Japanese goods which 
were -for sale in the various 
shops.. One injured proprietor 
wag very indignant and seéing 
among the rioters two of his 
own boys declared he -would 
disown them. The boys shout- 
ed back, “We disown you! 


You are not a patriot. You 
are a traitor!’’ In the old 
days such an incident would 
have been inconceivable. But 


now the sons are not content 
to walk in the old ways and in 
the clash between the old and 
the new the”sons are able to 
hold their own, for the weak 
point in the father’s authority 
is the belief that his comfort in 
the next world depends very 
largely upon the gifts, includ- 
ing perhaps an opium smoker's 
outfit, sent regularly to him by 
his descendants. _ Inevitably 
the girls are also influenced by 
the spirit of change and wish to 
walk in new and to them un- 
mown paths; but they are 
much more tractable than boys, 
inneltely more conservative, 
and the splendid educational 
and social work for girls now 
being done all over China by 
foreign ladies and by Chinese 
ladies whom they have tiain- 
ed, will soon put’ an end to 
experi- 
ments by inexperienced Chin- 
ese educators. Freedom ig not 
easily won; usually a great 
price has to be paid for it, but 
it need not be unnecessarily 
great. 


een 





CHRISTMAS*DAY 
Dec. 25. 
Our readers need no reminder 


that on Christmas Day our | 


leading article gives polities 
the go-bye, so that we may 
wish them the compliments ‘of 
the season with a mind as free 
as may be 
distraction. If we were to let 
our thoughts dwell on the past 
year’s events, it is true that not 
much cause might be found to 
justify merriment. But it is 
the most blessed part of man’s 
equipment that he can still, and 
does, look ever forward. Whe- 
ther it be Christmas or the cét- 


responding festivals of other} 


from controversial * 


i 


creeds, the fact that he can bes. 
stirred by transcendental things, & 


can cast off dull care for the 
nonce to celebrate them, and 
will emerge from such celebra- 
tion somehow refreshed and in- 
spirited, is a tribute to the 
essential soundness of humanity 
and a reassurance of its future. 
Even, the so-called “Gloomy 
Dean” evidently begins to find 
that pessimism is a dull trade 
and that ‘‘the worst of-all pos- 
sible worlds’ still contains the 
means of bettering itself.. In 
a recent article reprinted in 
these columns he wrote :— 

The bottom has been knocked 
out of socia] revolution. The 
doctrinaires may try to explain 
away what has happened in Rus- 
sia, but the object-lesson is there, 

lain for all to’see. Thé French 

volution produced a great and - 
lasting reaction, but that is :no- 
thing to the disgust and terror 
which Bolshevism has inspired. 
We may be quite sure that that 
experiment will not be tried 
again in our time. There is a 
curious tendency to believe that 
events will go on moying in the 
same direction, and a certain 
type of mind likes to be in the 
forefront of a movement, well 
ahead of more timid thinkers. 
But then the tide turns, and its 
high-water mark can be ‘traced by 
a line of dead crabs and seaweed. 
The Communists will, I hope, 
soon be numbered with the dead 
crabs—the sooner tho better. 
Say what men will, the world 
is a better place than. it was 
nineteen hundred .and twenty- 
three Christmases ago and in 
that firm conviction we offer our 
readers the best of all wishes for 
the day. 





Dr. Wang Ch -hui, former 
Minister of ‘Tustice” and acting 
a who is now China’s re- 
presentative amongst the ju 
of the Tnternagieeel cena 
Justice at the Hague, is expected 
to return to China next year, 
leaving Marseilles in March. 


Rerorts have it that Loyang 
will give $500,000 and four mixed 
brigades to‘General Ma Chi in 
order “to help him to return to 
Canton.” And no doubt Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen will have @ large force 
in readiness to assist him ‘back 
to Loyang. 
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RUSSIANS AND THE 
DEATH PENALTY 


D.e 28. 


TuE statement received from 
Reuter’s correspondent in Pe- 
king aid published in our last 
issue, relative to the in- 
fliction of the death penalty 
on Russians in . China, is 
of the most serious nature. 
Tt is earnestly to. be hoped that 
the Diplomatic Body will give 
this matter their most diligent 
attention. It will be remem- 
bered that, last month, the 
news came that the Chinese 
Court at Harbin had been au- 
thorized by the Ministry of 
Justice in Peking to sentence 
Russian criminals to death. 
Some doubt having arisen as to 
the authenticity of this news, 
Reuter’s correspondent made 
inquiries of the Ministry of Jus- 
tice, and was informed that the 
report was quite true as far as it 
went, but did not go far enough. 
The correspondent was then re- 
ferred to a law introduced by 
mandate of December 30, 1920, 

_and published in the Official 
Gazette of January 9, 1921, 
which provided for capital 
punishment, with certain re- 
strictions, being inflicted on all 
non-extraterritorial nationalities 
throughout China. The essen- 
tial part of the memorandum 
from the Ministry of Justice, 
which was approved by Presi- 
dential Mandate, says: . 

“Tt is, therefore, recommended 

that hereafter if a citizen of a 
non-extraterritorial nation is con- 
victed of a crime that carries with 
it the death penalty according to 
Chinese law, the death penalty 
shall be imposed upon the offender 
if the laws of his own country 
provide for the death penalty, 
and if they do not, that a sentence 
of life imprisonment be imposed 
in lieu thereof. 
The memorandum then points 
out that, the Provisonal Crim- 
inal Code not having yet been 
passed by Parliament, the above 
recommendation is to be regard- 
ed as an emergency measure. So 
far as we know, it had escaped 
foreign attention until the Har- 
bin Court sought to make use of 
its powers. 

Now it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that this memoran- 
dum and mandate have no 
legal applicability to Russians, 
and the Minisiry of Justice had 
no right whatever to authorize 
the Harbin Court to inflict on 
them the death penalty; for the 
simple and unanswerable reason 
that the Russian people are not 
® -non-extraterritorial nation. 





“Their extraterritorial _rights, 
their own Courts, consulates and 
diplomatic representation are 
temporarily suspended, because 
of the internal state of Russia 
and because the Soviet Govern- 
ment is not recognized abroad. 
But those rights are not can- 
celled: the treaties under 
which they ara secured were 
made between the Chinese peo- 
ple and the Russian people, not 
between specific governments. 
In a Presidential mandate of 
September 23, 1920 (the actual 
rupture was published on Sep- 
tember 9), announcing the 
breaking off relationships with 
Prince Koudacheff, the then 
Russian Minister, on the ground 
that he no longer represented 
any Government, we read : 

We wish it to be understood that 

our friendly relations with the 

Russian people remain unimpair- 

ed. The life and property of all 

peaceful Russian residents in this 
country shall be entitled to due 
protection as heretofore. 

In order that there should be 

no misunderstanding, the Diplo- 

matic Body questioned the Wai- 
chiaopu as to the future status 
of Russians in China, and on 

October 12 Reuter. in Peking 

was given, for publication, an 

official summary of the replies 
made by Dr. W. W. Yen, then 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 

Mr. Philip Tyau, Counsellor at 

the Waichiaopu. . From this cf- 

ficial summary, which has never 
been questioned, the following 
points may be quoted : 

(1) The Presidential Mandate of 
September 9 produces no rup- 
ture of China’s treaty rela- 
tions with Russia, but merely 
an interregnum. 

(2) The mandate does not contem- 
plate the abrogation of Rus- 
sian treaties or of the rights 
derived from them. 

(4) The Chinese Government pro- 
poses to take over temporarily 
the custody of Russian Gov- 
ernment property and pend- 
ing the resumption of formal 
treaty relations with Russia, 
the control and administra- 
tion of the Russian Conces- 
sions in China, such: property 
and Concessions to be held in 
trust until such time as a re- 
cognized Russian Govern- 
ment exists. 

From the above it is perfectly 

clear that Russians in China 

are in no way to be regarded as 

@ non-extraterritorial nation. 

It may be objected that if 
Chinese courts are to have juris- 
diction over Russians, they 
must have adequate powers of 
punishment over the worst crim- 
inals, who: thoroughly deserve 
to be executed:: But. Chinese 


courts havé no- rights of juris-’ 


diction over Russians; they 





: ‘‘North-China. 
said in a leading article : 






never. ought. to have been per: 
mitted to arfogate them to 
themselves; and that they have 
been allowed to do so has. been 
followed by the grossest injust- 
ices and. even cruelty to the un- ~ 
fortunate Russians. It is-to be 
feared that the present assertion 
of the right to: inflict capital 
punishment is directly due to 
the inability of the Diplomatic 
Body to realize, in 1920,.-the 
consequences likely - to arise 
arise from China’s claim to take 
Russians: under her protection: 
On October 4, 1920, the 
Daily -News’’ 


There appears-no evidence what- 
ever of any really far-sighted’ per- 
ception (in foreign quarters in 
Peking) of the . enormous. conse- 
quences for evil ‘with . which 
China’s action is fraught, no 
ability to rise above the  pettiest 
consideration of what is momen- 
tarily convenient or inconvenient. 
It appears to be thought, that 


‘China is within her rights, .at.any 


rate not far from them, in calmly. 
.stealing Russian extraterritorial. - 
‘ity. The Waichiaopu has promis- 
ed that Russians shall be proper-’ 
ly treated; and of course what 
the Waichiaopu promises must be’ 
believed. The only problem, we 
are told, is “how to protect for- 
eign interest without infringing 
upon China’s right.” It does not 
Seem to occur to anyone that 
there can be no security for any 
foreign interest, if China is al- 
lowed to be false to her treaty 
obligations to the Russian people 
just because they are for the 
moment unable to defend them- 
selves; and that if she is false in 
this great respect, she will not: 
bother herself to be true to any: 
hurried promises by the _Wai-. « 
chiaopu. : 
‘The events of the autumn of 
‘1920 mark an important stage 
in China's disregard . of treaty 
rights and respect for the per- 
sons and property of foreigners. 
She was not guiltless in this res-, 
pect before, but her misdoings’ 
have enormously increased in. 
the past three years. When she 
was tamely allowed to override’ 
Russian. extraterritorial pri- 
vilege, she was taught to believe 
that white men could be treated 
with impunity, so long as. no-. 
body was directly interested :in:: 
taking care of them; and. on 
that -belief her officials haye: 
since acted with ever-growing: 
indifference. Matters have ziow 
zome to-this pass, . that for-’. 
eigners are to be executed ‘or 
shut up for life in Chinese” 
prisons at the dictates of a 
Chinese Court. We most earn. 
estly ask that the- Diplomatic 
Body will not suffer this ruling 
-to pass into actual~ fact. The® 
Russian case is: that“of ‘all. for- 
eignérs in China. eae 
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NOTES & COMMENTS 





The Mexican Rebellion- 


The name of Huerta again 
begins to take a prominent place 
in Mexican - politics. The two 
principal leaders in the present 
rebellion are Generals Estremada 
and Huerta, but while General 
Estremada’s success seems at the 
moment a distinctly doubtful 
quantity, General Huerta is ap- 
parently leading a highly success- 
ful campaign against President 
Obregon... Readers should not 
confuse the present Huerta with 
the man who led the revolution 
against Madero in 1913. The 
former Huerta overthrew Madero, 
and became dictator rather than 
President over Mexico: In turn 
he himself was overthrown by 
Carranza and disappeared from 
Mexican politics. People who 
havo lived in Mexico point out 
that the present Huerta is an 
entirely new man in the game of 
politics there, but apparently he 

«has all the peculiar talents which 
fitted the other Huerta to play 
his prominent part. Meanwhile 
the rebellion proceeds in a fashion 
which gives the outside world 
very little to go upon in coming 
to a conclusion as to which side 
is winning. To. start with the 
rising seemed to be in the nature 
of a whirlwind ‘sweeping the 
whole country, but apparently 
President Obregon’s* profound ex- 
perience of revolutions has en- 
abled him to offer a fair degree 
of opposition to it. If, as might 
well be concluded from the latest 
telegrams, the sides are not Un- 
equa'ly matched Mexico may be 
in for a long spel of trouble,. for 
wo must remember that Madero’s 
revolt against Diaz required two 
years of fighting before the old 
President could be dispoosed of. 





Corporal Punishment 

Tht Mixed '‘Gourt report in last 
week’s Municipal Gazette men- 
tions the case of a man who Was 
convicted of living on the sarin 
by immorality of the girl wt 
setion he lived; to whom the Court 
remarked that in England he 
would have been liable to the 
“cat? and regretted that it coud 
not pass the same sentence. After 
which it seems curious that he got 
off with a $20 fine and three wecks’ 
imprisonment. Was that really 
the maximum sentence possitle? 
To tho main point, however, it is 
surely time that the Council made 
‘a determined effort to get corporal 
punishment reinstated at the 
Mixed Court. In the British gaol 
a British subject may be flogged. 
But not a Chinese, however much 
he deserves it. There is no alter- 
native between sending him to the 
Arsenal, which cannot be done un- 
less he is adjudged worthy of 
‘death, or sending him to gaol 
which has no terrors for him. The 
prevalence of .armed robbery 
makes it imperative that the 
Mixed Court should be provided 
with some means of punishment 


which will prove a deterrent.» In 
Hongkong corpora] punishment is 
used and the dread of it has a 
most wholesome effect in keeping 
the lawless in order. There is no- 
thing whichi the hooligan so much 
dislikes, and when corporal 
punishment was adopted in Eng- 
jand a few years ago for pimps 
and white-slavers, there was a 
swift exodus of these people to 
the Continent. Introduce the 
“cat” at the Mixed Court and it 
is safe to say that armed robberies 
will declina by 50 per cent. at 
once. 





Kiangsu and Chekiang 


Notwithstanding assiduous scare- 
mongers, the prospects of war 


between Hangchow’ aiid Nanking 
are mercifully slender. I~ cannot, 
be denied that the situation 


resulting from the murder of the 
Chief of the Woosung and Shang- 
hai Constabulary and subsequent 
appointment of Genera] Ho Feng- 
ling’s nominee was at one time 
most delicate, and the news that 
both sides had recently imported 
aeroplanes added to the _uneasi- 
ness. But there is good reason 
to believe that an open breach has 
been averted and that there is no 
fear of war for the _ present. 
On Monday, too. ow Hangchow 
correspondent reported that some 
of the Chékiang gentry were 
coming to Shanghai to consult 
with the Kiangsu gentry, and it 
may be hoped that their influence 
will have the same happy results 
as in the summer.  In_ cases of 
this kind time gained is of the 
utmost importance. The longer 
the space to clapse without war, 
the better the chances of peace. 
And there is so much needless war 
in China, that the few regions 
which have remained 
ought surely not to be disturbed. 





Raisuli 


From Gibraltar comes the re- 
port (since contradicted) that 
Raisuli, the famed Moroccan 
chieftain, is believed to be dead. 
He must be well advanced 
in years,, for it is long since he 
made his name a household word. 
Tt seems to be the case that the bad 
reigned so long in the Moroccan 
hinterland that his grip of things 
had begun to relax and the tribes- 
men appeared to be ready for a 
younger and more active chief- 
tain. Up to the very last, how- 
ever, Raisuli proved himself a 
diplomatic problem of- consider- 
able magnitude. There was an 
agreement between the Spanish 
authorities and him with the ob- 
ject _of maintaining the peace, but 
Spain could never be quite cer- 
tain as to how long Raisuli meant 
to observe it. In July last, for 
instance, came disconcerting 
rumours that he aimed at 
making himself Sultan of the 
hinterland, and coming on top of 
reverses sustained by the Spanish 
troops at the hands of other 
tribesmen, the news was to say the 
least disconcerting. Even while 
Raisuli was credited with such 
fresh ambitions his star seems 
already to have been on the wane, 
and one Abdul Krim was coming 





at peace’ 





into prominence, which being the 
case suggests that the disappear- 
ance of Raisuli has come too late 
to affect materially the peace of 
that part of the world, 





Venizelos Once More 

In her fresh: travail Greece;once) 
more looks to M.Venizelos and 
would offer him greater power 
than he has ever before wielded. 
Fickleness has ‘been the pre- 
vailing feature of Greek rulers 
and people in the last dozen er so 
of years, and only ai man of great 
faith and optimism would again 
dream of risking reputation and 
all in struggling for them. Prac- 
tically everything that present- 
day Greece has got she owes to M. 
Venizelos and whatever she has 
lost she owes to her lack of tappre- 
ciation of his efforts. He it was 
who established the Balkan League 
which was one of the most far- 
reaching efforts in the direction 
of putting an end to the Turkish 
menace over that part of the 
world, and when that menace re- 
vived with the entry of Turkey on 
the side of the Central Powers 
into the European War, he again 
grasped the situation: and invit- 
ed the Allies to land in Greece. 
A patient and long-suffering man 
he was, and although he knew 
only too well in those days that 
Constantine was in collusion with 
the Kaiser, hie stayed his hamid un- 
til the last moment. Only when 
there was no longer a chance’ of 
Constantine steering a straight 
course did he raise the standard 
of revolt and oust him. There 
was, however, no thought of per- 
sonal aggrandizement in the act, 
for he was ever true to the reign- 
ing family. M), Venizelos saw the 
country through the war and the 
peace nogctiations, and the lattor 
proved his undoing politically. 





Business Morality 

- “Business morality is the most 
valuable asset which a commercial 
firm can have. In view of the lack 
of such morality in the case of 
many of our business _establish- 
ments, the merchants’ bodies are 
advocating the use of ‘Business 
Moral’ boards to be issued by the 
Genoral Charaber of Commerce so 
that shops and _ business’ houses 
may have them hung up to assure 
their customers “of good faith.” 
This report appears in the 
columns of a Chinese newspaper 
published in Canton, and most of 
us would desire to know what 
tangible result, if any, accrues 
after a fair tria] of the scheme. 
Something of the same nature has 
been attempted at various times 
in different parts of the world, 
starting with groups of housewives 
who met to compare notes ag to 
which tradesman ‘ gave fullest - 
weight and including newspapers 
professing to advertise nothing 
which they could not declare to be 
genuine themselves. And we be- 
lieve that certain interesting libel 
actions have come about as a re- 
sult of societies or agencies which 
compiled black lists and the like. 
The difficulty is.always with re- 
gard to the people who will act as 
censors of the business morality 
of others. 
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CHINESE POLITICS 





GRAVE REPORT FROM 
CANTON 





Customs Agitation Now Taking 
Deliberately Anti-Foreign 
Complexion 


A Canton correspondent writes, 
under date December 15:— 

The local situation is now worse 
than it was a fortnight ago, as it 
is becomong definitely and de- 
liberately anti-foreign. 

The local authorities are stirring 
up the Cantonese by ° street 
banners, by newspapers and by 
mass-mectings. They have threa- 
tened a boycott of Britain, 
America, France and Japan, and 
there are other threats, too. 

lt seems as if cnce more they 
were playing the old Chinese 
trick of diverting popular hatred 
toward the foreigner, in order to 
lessen that hatred toward Chinese 
officials ! ® 





Consular Body’s ‘Firm Reply 
_to Dr. Sun’s Threat 


Peking, Dec. 20. 


No further change in the situa- 
tion at Canton is reported. It 
transpives that the mamifosto by 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen to the American 
people was despatched on the 16th 
instant It is also learned that 
on the 18th instant Dr. C. C. Wu 
on tebalf of the Canton Admini- 
stration addressed a communica- 
tion to the Consular Body asking 
for an explanation of the pre- 
sence of so many foreign .ships of 
war at Canton. 

The following day the Consular 
Body replied in effect that the ves- 
sels were at Canton in conse- 
quence of the threat made by Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen that he would seize 
the Customs station if the Cus- 
toms revenues were -not turned 
eyer to him, but if that threat 
were retracted the ships would be 
withdrawn.—Reuter. 


Threatened Boycott agaiust 
British and Americans 


Canton, Dec. 20. 
The morning of December 20 
found Canton pplaecarded with 
posters agitating for a boycott 
against the British and. .Ameri- 
cans, owing to the misunderstand- 
ing that British and American 
diplomatic influence. is responsi- 
ble for the Canton authorities’ 
request. for a division of the 
= Customs surplus not being grant- 
e 


The recent diplomatic vmofficial 
reply was handed to Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen yesterday. 

The naval forces in Canton 
waters comprise six American, six 
British, two Japanese and two 
French ships and one Italian 
vessel. It is understood that these 
will take no action unless the 
Customs admiriistration is forcibly” 
interfered with. So far every- 
thing has been quiet.—Reuter. 
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Hongkong, Dec. 21. 


Placards aré appearing in the 
streets of Canton urging an anti- 
Bri fsh amd janti-Amerjcan boy- 
cott. Other posters appeal to the 
people to . unite ito secure the 
Customs surplus in order to “save 
the Chinese nation.’’—Reuter. 


DR. SUN’S APPEAL TO BRITISH 
LABOUR PARTY. 


Hongkong, Dec. 21. 


Mr. Eugene Chen, Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen’s confidential secretary, 
had a conference with the Gover- 
nor and high officials to-day. Sir 
Reginald Stubbs listened to & 
presentation of Dr. Sun’s case in 
regard to the Customs surplus 

uestion. 

General opinion here does not 
favour action calculated to dis- 
turk the economic relations of 
Hongkong and Canton. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen has telegraph- 
ed to Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
ur., asking him to “bring to the 
notice of the British people, 
particularly the workers, the 
situation which His Majesty’s re- 
presentative in China has been 
mainly instrumental in creating 
at Canton. 

“My government is being threa- 
tened with acts of war by an 1n- 
ternationa] force of nearly a score 
of cruisers and gunboats and 
armed men have allready een 
landed at Shamecn. This is the 
work of the Diplomatic Body 10 


Peking taken at the instance of - 


the British Minister on the ad- 
vice of the Senior Consul in 
Canton, who is His Majesty’s 
Consul-General, and the Inspec- 
tor-General of the Chinese Mari- 
time Customs, who is a British 
national.” 

Dr. Sun reminds Mr. Mac 
donald that China, which is ad- 
mittedly one of the richest 
markets for British goods, can- 
not be secured by the gunboat 
policy of old diplomacy though 
it can be won by a policy aiming 
at capture of Chinese goodwill. 
DR, SUN’S STATEMENT OF THE CASE. 

The following brief summary Of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s statement has 
been presented to the Governor 
of Hongkong. The preamble re- 
cites the history of the Customs 
surplus and recapitulates the 
correspondence between the Can- 
ton authorities and the Diplo- 
matic Body and Consular Corps. 
It embodies extracts of the Peking 
Diplomatic Body’s reply cabled 
on December 16. Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen asserts ‘that thie - foreign 
Powers are not justified in assem- 
bling their ships of war in Canton 
harbour as they are now doing in 
order to protect a nominally dis- 
putable right but they practically 
assist the Peking Government to 
impose its will upon the Canton 
Government, Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s 
government on December 19 order- 
ed the Inspector-Genera]l: of the 
Chinese Maritime Customs to 
retain Canton and other places 
hereafter designated and all 
Customs revenue collected within 
its territory and to refund all 
arrears of Customs surplus since 
March, 1990. If the order is not 
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obeyed the Canton government 
will proceed to appoint new Cus- 
toms: officials who will recognize 
its authority and will loyally 
assist and co-operate in carrying 
on the public and routine work 
of the government. The statement 
argues that the foreign Powers 
are without treaty right.to inter- 
fere in such a routing act of ad- 
ministration.—Reuter. 





Bocca Tigris Forts Ready for 
Action on the Order 


Canton, Dec, 21. 


The Commandant of the Bocca 
Tigris forts has asked Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen for instructions relative to 
the movement of foreign gunboats 
in Canton waters, adding that he 
has ordered preparation for ac- 
tion. 

The Wireless Director at Can- 
ton! is allso complaining of the ac- 
tivities of the gunboats’ wireless, 
which, he states, is interfering 
with the local service. contrary to 
international regulations, F ~ 

commanders of the foreign 
gunboats and also the Consuls 
conferred this morning presum- 
ably to adopt a uniform policy.— 
Reuter. 


Hongkong, Dec. 94. 

The Customs negotiations are 
reaching a stage at which relaxa- 
tion of the strained relations is 
confidently cxpected, the first in- 
dications of which are that the 
sailors from the French cruiser 
ules Ferry have returned to 
Hongkong from Shameen.—Reut- 
er, 7 





KIANGSU-CHEKIANG 
QUARREL * 





War Not Expected for Three 
Months: Sufficient for the 
Day Is the Evil © 





From Rodney Gilvert. 


Peking, Dec, 21. 
The shrewdest local politicians 
believe that there is no possibility 
of war between Kiangsu and 
Chékiang for three months, After 
which the whole future of China 
is uncertain. 





DEADLOCK IN WEIHAIWEI 
NEGOTIATIONS 





China’s Unacceptable Demands 
London, Dec. 922. 
The diplomatic : correspondent 
of the ‘Daily News’ states that 
there is a deadlock in the n¢ + 
tiations over the return of Wei 
haiwei to China. The latest sug-" 





gestions put forward by the 
Chinese Government are © un- 
aceeptable to Britain, who for 


tho time being is withholding the 
return. 

Britain in the draft agreement 
proposed to give back the full 
sovereignty of the island of Liu- 
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kungtao to China. China in ex- 


change was willing to allow the, 


British Navy to use the an- 
chorage. The island was to be 
maintained as ‘a naval base un- 
‘der the control of the Chinese 
Navy. China is now i 
further concessions. 
cussions at Peking have failed 
to' produce an agreement.— 
Reuter. 





THE OBNOXIOUS WU 
CHING-LIEN 





Government’s Efforts to Oust 
Him: The Speaker’s Secret 
Flight to Tientsin 


From Roducy Giltert 


Peking, Dec. 21. 


To-day members of Parliament 
who are faithful to the Govern- 
ment held a meeting to devise a 
plan to vote Wu Ching-lien out of 
office, but the latter’s followers 
and the so-called neutrals asked 
$400 each for their votes, so no 
decision could be reached. 

he gold franc question is part- 
ly responsible for the Govern- 
ment’s new and drastic anti-Wu 
programme, since the Cabinet 
knows that the French terms must 
be met immediately, while Wu 
Ching-lien is making a popular 


appeal through strong opposition, 


to any concession in the matter. 
Peking, Dee. 21... 
Mr. Wu Ching-lien secretly de- 
parted for Tientsin by atitomobile 
‘at six this morning. Yesterday 
evening hoe issued a circular 
telegram to the _ provinces 
denouncing as illegal the action 
of the Neiwupw - in disbanding 
tho Parliamentary Guards and 
replacing them by Metropolitan 
‘olice. “It is believed that Mr. 
Wu Ching-lion will not accept 
defeat but will continue his 
political activities. 
THE CABINETS RESIGNATION. 
The Cabinet’s resignation yes- 
terday evening, which the Presi- 
dent deglined, instructing the 
Cabinet to carry on, is explained 
by the Cabinet Ministers as 
follows, They referred to Parlia- 
ment’s telegram to the provinces 
denouncing the Government in 
connexion with the alleged settle- 
ment of the gold franc issue. 
They stated that the Government 
was then obliged to circulate the 
truth to the provinces. To every- 
one’s surprise Mr. Wu Ching-lien 
sent out another telegram again 
containing misstatements. “Since 
General Li Yuan-hung’s Govern- 
ment promised the French Lega- 
tion that China would pay the 
indemnity in gold franca, a plan 
which Parliament rejected, the 
“Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
the Minister of Finance have 
continually considered the mat- 
+ ter without solution. In spite of 
our declarations, charges against 
the Government are still being 
made to the effect that we have 
taken’ a different course, ‘We, 
therefore, think that our sincerity 
has been questioned.and we feel 
that we onght to  resign.”— 
Reuter. 3 
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Speaker from Tientsin Refuge - 


Denouncing Government's 
Impossible Policy 
Peking, Dec. 22. 


Prior to his departure from 


Peking on Friday, Mr. Wu 
Ching-lien issued a second circular 
telegram to the pnavinces explain- 
ing that it was. difficult for 
Parliament to function and that 
the had gone to Tientsin to restore 
his health. Any subsequent action 
of the Lower House, Mr. Wu 
declared, will be null and void. 
The Government must accept res- 
ponsibility for the failure to 
secure action on the nomination 
of Mr. Sun Pao-chi, 


The intention of the members 
of the Constitutional Party to 
meet this afternoon was abandon- 
ed owing to disappearance of 
documents and accounts. 


Thero were 142 members present 
in the Senate this afternoon when 
Mr. Chow Shih-chin introduced 
a motion for a chaban against 
Mr. Huang Fu and Mr. Wang 
Ko-ming on grounds that they 
were “implicated in the gold 
franc scandal,” inasmuch as Mr, 
Huang Fu signed an agreement 
with the French Legation in 
February last for China to pay 
the indemnity in gold without the 
consent of Parliament, while Mr. 
Wang Ko-ming was alleged to 
havo been negotiating for a settle- 
ment of that issue without re- 
porting the progress to Parlia- 
ment. The motion was passed 
unanimously. The Senate subse- 
quently sent-a note to the Govern- 
ment asking for an investigation 
into these allegations and for 
Messrs. Wang and Huang to bé 
tried by the courts if the allega- 
tions were found to be correct.— 
Reuter. 

Tientsin, Dec. 23: 

Interviewed by a representa- 
tive of the Eastern News Agency, 
Mr. Wu Chin-lien made the fol- 
lowing statement :— 

SI have come to Tientsin after 
adjourning Parliament for the 
present, and as I have left behind 
Parliamentary documents, the 
Peking Government is to be held 
responsible for their preserva- 
tion. The reason- why I ren- 
dered my assistance to the Chihii 
faction was simply to effect the 
unification of the country and the 
completion of the Constitution, 
but the fact that the Chihli fac- 
tion itself has acted in violation 
of the Constitution is greatly to be 
regretted. I intend to decide my 
future attitude after seeing how 
President Tsao Kun will deal 
with the illegal conduct ef_the 
Chihli faction.”—Eastern News 
Agency. 

THE DISBANDED GUARDS. 
Peking, Dec. 23. 

The Neiwupu yesterday even- 
ing issued a circular telegram to 
the provinces setting forth the 
reasons for its action in disband- 
ing the Parliamentary Guards 
and replacing them by police. 
The telegram states “that the 
Guards, instead of protecting the 
Members of Parliament, had. on 
occasions assaulted them, whilé 





they had also intruded into the 
floor of the House. In order to 
correct false reports the Ministry 
considered it necessary to furnish 
an explanation to the provinces. 

It is semi-officially stated that 
President Tsao Kun has sent a 
telegram to Gen. Wang Chen- 
ping inviting him to come fo Pe- 
king to discuss Mr. Wu Ching- 
lien and his activities. 

The question of the Speaker- 
ship ison the agenda of Mon- 
day’s. meeting of the Lower 
House, but it is not expected that 
a decision will be reached, large- 
ly owing to the fact that there are 
many candidates for the office.— 
Reuter. 


oo 


OMINOUS MEETING AT 
MUKDEN 





A Plan of Action Against the 
Government: Large Purchase 
of Aeroplanes 


Peking, Dec. 24. 

Chinese eyes are again turned 
to Mukden where, according to 
a despatch, 12 French aeroplanes 
have been delivered for Marshal 
Chang ‘Tso-lin. Two French 
aviators are reported to have ac- 
companied the machines. . 


Information from another 
source indicates that there. is 
now being held at Mukden a con- 
ference of various influential re- 
presentatives which may have an 
important bearing in the shaping 
of events in China in tho near 
future. It is understood that 
the representatives include those 
of Marshal Chang, Marshal Tuan 
Qhi-jui, Gen. Lu Yung-hsiang, 
Gen. Tang Chi-Yao and of Niorth- 
ern Shensi and Kueichow. 

A plan of action against the 
Government is reported to have 
been drawn up, but it. is under- 
stood that no attempt  wifl be 
made to put it into effect imme- 
diately, in the hope that support 
will be secured from a section of 
the Chihli- party.—Reuter. 


ee 


PEKING’S CUSTOMARY 
UNCERTAINTIES 


Peking, Dec. 24. 

There wasa meeting of the 
Cabinet yesterday at which, it is 
reported, the chaban against the 
Minister of Finance was discuss- 
ed. The general view is said _to ~ 
have been that the House of Re- 
presentatives ig not empowered 
‘by the constitution to bring for- 
ward a chaban against a Mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, who should 
be impeached if the House finds 
cause for dissatisfaction in the 
performance of duty by a Cabinet 
Minister. It is understood that 
the chaban, therefore, was sent 
back to the House. 

The action of the House was 
taken in the belief that a chaban 
was in order as the present 
Cabinet is only holding office in 
an acting capacity.—Reuter. 
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THE CHINESE KILLED BY 


JAPANESE VIGILANTES 





No Action Yet Taken by Japan 


Tokio, Dec. 21. 


In response to the inquiry by 
Mr, Semba, u.p., concerning the 
killing of Chinese by vigilantes 
during the earthquake panic, the 
Government yesterday presented 
a written -reply. In this con- 
nexion, the responsible author- 


ities of the Foreign Office are 
said to have made the following 
statement :— 


If the official report published 
by the, Chinese Legation in Tokio 
that the Chinese victims of 
“vigilantes” totalled 68 is true, 
the number may be taken as the 
outcome of investigations made 
‘by the Chinese Legation. Con- 
sequently, the Japanese Govern- 
ment is not in a position to re- 
cognize the report as authentic. 
The Japanese Government has 
already communicated a notifica- 
tion to the Chinese Government, 
expressing a sense of profound 
regrot at the occurrence of this 
unfortunate incident. With a 
view to learning the truth of the 
matter, the Japanese Government 
is still strongly pressing its in- 
vestigations. The authorities 
concerned are not yet in a posi, 
tion to declare any opinion what- 
ever with regard to relief-money 
to be granted to the, bereaved 
famiies of the victims of ‘“‘vigil- 
antes.”’—Eastern News Agency. 





PEKING REJECTING THE 
GOLD FRANC CLAIM 


Peking, Dec. 27. 

It is reliably reported that the 
Cabinet meeting this afternoon 
resolved to send a Note to the 
French Legation t0-morrow re- 
fusing to accede to the French 
demand for payment of the 
French part of the Boxer In- 
demnity in gold, basing tits ob- 
jection on the 1905 Agreement 


and Parliament’s decision in 
October last.—Reuter’s Pacific 
Service. 





It was reported in Chinese cir- 
cles last Friday that ,‘Brig.-Gen.” 
Sun Mei-yao, the Lincheng bandit, 
had been executed. The story is 
that the ex-bandit chief refused 
to take_an order from the Yen 
chow Defence Commissioner to 
proceed at once to the mountains 
behind to extirpate 
tufet. On persisting in his re 
fusal, the Defence ‘issioner 
wired for further instructions and 
was told to execute Sun. Aifter 
trial for other offences, he was 
shot on Wednesday. Last week 
an expedition was despatched by 
the provincial authorities to 
Tsaochuang to disband Sun’s fol- 
lowers. Eleven of them are said 
to have been. shot, ‘including his 
brother, Sun Mei-sung: 





 OUTPORTS 





WHAT PEKING OWES TO 
ITS EMPLOYEES 





Eight Million Dollars at the End 
of the Month but That Will 
Not Begin to Cover Arrears 





al By, Rodney Gilbert. 
Peking, Dec. 2. 

It is estimated by the local 
press that something more than 
$8,000,000 “ will be required to 
satisfy the Government em- 
ployees, vivil and military, at 
the end of this month. This does 
not begin to cover arrears. The 
“Shun Tien Shih Pao” (Japanese 
owned) has figured out what am- 
ounts are needed to tide each 
department over and the figures 
are not without interest. 

The Presidential (Palace owes 
its retainers and the several sub- 
sidiary bureaux $18,436, while the 
President’s salary owing up to 
the end of the year will be $120,- 
000, making a total of $138,436. 

The Senate presents a monthly 
bill of $141,900 «md the Govern- 
ment is mow $900,000 behind in 
payments to this body. It is 
hoped that they will ‘be paid two- 
fifths of the total before January 
1, or $390,000. 

The Lower House costs $277,100 
monthly and the arrears now 
amount to $1,200,000. Wu-Ching- 
lien’s supporters have been in- 
sisting that. nothing less than 
half this amount will satisfy the 
members and it is generally be- 
lieved that they will have to be 
paid ait least $500,000. . 

The Cabinet’s monthly ex- 
penses are $69,500. Four sub- 
sidiary bureaux cost an additional 
$40,000 monthly. Arrears now 
amount to $170,000 wind ‘it is said 
that nothing less than $100,000 
will satisfy these offices. 

Eighty thousand is owing the 
staff of the Foreign Office and 
$1,000,000 is required for consul- 
ates and legations abroad. At 
least $500,000 will be required at 
the end of the month for a partial 
settlement. = 

The Ministry of the Interior 
owes $500,000 for salaries amd 
expenses and $1,000,000 for 
the unkeep of subsidiary bur- 
eaux. $700,000 is demanded for a 
settlement. 

The Ministry of Finance owes 
$394,700 im back pay to dismissed 
employes, $1,000,000 for salaries 
and expenses and must have at 
least $800,000 for a partial settle- 
ment. 

The Ministry of War owes on 
its owm account $700,000; on 
behalf of the Chiamgchun Fu, 
$500,000 ; on behalf of the Gener-. 
al Staff $1,000,000 and on behalf 
wf the military colleges, $1,809,- 
000. The authorities’ insist upon 
havirig $1,354,000 for the éettle- 
ment. es 








The. Ministry of the Navy owes _ 
“about $900,000 and ‘wants $405,- 
000 for a ‘settlement. a 

The Ministry of Education owes 
to employees and to the eight gov- 
ernment colleges'in Peking $303,- 
400 and Minister Huang Fu says 
that he cannot reduce the,account 
but must have it all at the end 
of the month, on 

The monthly upkeep of the 
Ministry of Justice totals about 
$34,000 and the arrears now 
amount to. about $200,000. Mr: 
Wang K’oming has promised to 
raise a third of this total and will 
probably settle for $60,000, ° 

The Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce owes on its own 
ecount $600,000 and $300,000 to 
subsidiaty bureaux, ‘The Minister 
says he cannot do with less than 
$300,000, ‘ ae 

The Ministry of Communica- 
tions is $100,000: in arrears: but 
has promsed to meet charges .out 
of its own resources. 

total owing the police, 
gendarmes, Pao An Tui, and the 
city garrisons made ‘up of . por- 
tions of the 9th and 13th Divi- 
sions, is not known but it, fs 
planned to pay one month’s salary 
and this would come to about 
$1,297,000. ‘ 

Feng Yii-hsiang’s monthly bill 
for the upkeep of one division 
and three mixed brigades: is 
$360,000. He will. not get more 
than one month’s pay. : 

Wu Pei-fu’s monthly bill for 
the upkeep of the 3rd, 23rd, and 
24th Divisions is about $500,000. 
He will also be given pay fOr one 
month. : 

The Aviation Department is 
$500,000 in arrears and must have 


000. : 
It must be understood of course 
that these figures are based upon 
the accounts and claims of inter- 


ested parties. Such institutions - . 


as the Chiangchun Fu and’ the 
General Staff are happy if they 
get anything, while the outside 
military units pay themselves 
fairly regularly out of provincial 
‘funds, railway funds and what 
not, so ‘that amything which they 
can extort from the Central] Gov- 
ernment is a windfall. 








Kansu hhas paid to the Govern- 
ment $30,000 out of the national 
incomes and las, meamwhile, 
promised to remit more later on. 





Accorpine to the “South 
China Morning Post’’ of the 19th 
instant, investigations have been. 
miade by the police into the 
recent movements of two men 
now detained on suspicion of 
complicity in the piracy of the 
Hongkong-Kongmoon steamer 
Sunning some time ago. It is be- 
lieved that the men also took | 
part in the piracy of the steam 
launch Kango of Amoy on ‘the 
6th instant, while the boat . was 
between ‘Chuanchow and Amoy.’ 
The police have taken photos of 
several finger rings found on the 
two suspects, and these wil] be. 
sent to the Customs ‘at Amoy to 
he identified by the passengers of ~ 
tha Ka-ngo if they have arrived; 
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CANTON TAKES ACTION IN RESPECT OF 
F- €USTOMS REVENUE 


Order Issued to Commissioner of Custonis to Hand over 
Moneys after Providing for Boxer Dues 


: Canton, Dec, 19. 

The following statement has 

been issued -for publication by 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen :— 

The Chinese Maritime Customs 

is a Chinese Government Service, 

- and its receipts form part of the 

national revenues of China. These 

_Customs receipts are pledged for 


the service of the punitive indem-_ 


nities assessed under the Boxer 
Protocol and other foreign obli- 
gations, after payment of which 
the balance remaining is known 
as the “Customs Surplus.” 
2—In normal circumstances, 
the Customs Surplus is payable 
to the Central Government: and 
it was so paid to the Government 
at Peking until 1919, when the 
Constitutionalist Government— 
which had been ‘established in 
1917 following the illegal dissolu- 
tion of Parliament and other 
treasonable acts at Peking—suc- 
cessfully asserted its claim to 
share in the Surplus to the ex- 
tent of 13.7 per cent. of the whole. 





THE RENEWED DEMAND, 

3.—This share in the Customs 
Surplus was paid to the Constitu- 
tionalist Government up to March 
1920, when internal differences 
among the members of the Gov- 
ernment led to the suspetision of 
regular payment. Since then the 
Government at Canton-yhas re- 
peatedly, pressed for t’ /“resump- 
tion of payment until finally, on 
September 5 last, a memorandum 
on the subject was communicated 
“to the Diplomatic Body at 
Peking, in which this Govern- 
ment contended that the disposal 
of the Customs Surplus was 
entirely a matter of Chinese con- 
cern, being outside the ambit _of 
the competence of the Foreign 
Powers, who were interested in 
the Customs revenues to the ex- 
tent only of the foreign obligations 


charged thereon. The Diplomatic * 


Body were therefore requested to 
instruct the Commission of Bank- 
ers to hand’ over the Custéms 
Surplus immediately to the Ins- 
pector-General of Customs who 
would then tbe requested by this 
Government to divide it propor- 
tionately between Canton and Pe- 
king and to refund the surplus 
accumulated since March 1920. 
4.—Save for a bare telegraphic 
intimation on September 28 that 
this memorandum was under the 
consideration of the Diplomatic 
., Body, no reply was vouchsafed 
to this: Government until the 3rd 
instant—after nearly _ three 
months’ .delay—when the Diplo- 
“ matic Body cabled a message 
stating that they had Iearned 
that this Government, without 
awaiting a reply to the memoran- 
dum of September 5, had threaten- 
ed to take over temporarily the 
administration of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs at Canton, 
and informing this Government 
that the foreign represcntatives 


were not prepared to admit any 
interference with the Chinese 
Maritime Customs and, in the 
event of any such attempt being 
made, they would take such fore- 
ible measures as they might 
deem fit to meet the situation. 


POWERS’ REPLY TO CANTON. 


5.—On the “sth instant, this 
Government — replied that the 
Chinese Maritime Customs was 


first and last a Chinese 
Government Service and was 
subject, at least with respect 


to the parts within its territory, 
to the orders of this Government. 
‘The reply went on to state that 
as its Customs revenues were re- 
mitted to Peking and there used 
so as to release other revenues for 
the financing of one military _ex- 
pedition after another against it. 
this Government intended to 
| order the Customs authorities ‘to 
cease remitting to Peking and re- 
tain the funds for local use. It 
emphasized that no interference 
«With the Customs was contemplat- 
ed nor had there been any threat 
made to take over temporarily the 
administration of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs at Canton. It 
insisted that the question was a 
purely Chinese internal’ affair 
and consequently did not con- 
cern the Foreign Powers, And it 
added that as this Government 
had waited patiently for three 
months to a day for a reply, it 
seemed hardly reasonable for the 
-Diplomatic Body to complain of 
precipitate action on the part of 
this Government who, however, 
in deference to the representations 
of the Diplomatic Body and as 
proof of the conciliatory spirit 
actuating it, would refrain from 
taking any definite action for an- 
other two weeks in order to 
await the decision of the Diplo- 
matic Body. 


6.—On the 4th instant, this 
Government received a considered 
reply from the Diplomatic Body 
who cabled it from Peking under 
date of the 11th instant. The re- 
ply states that ‘‘the Signatory 
Powers of the Final Protocol of 
September 7, 1901, derive from 
that Protocol the right to ensure 
priority of payment of interest 
and amortization of certain for- 
eign loans secured on the Customs 
revenues previous to 1901 and of 
payment of interest and amortiza- 
tion of indemnity mentioned in 
Article 6 thereof, but no treaty 
tight has been conferred upon 
them to decide for what purpose 
the Chinese Government shall 
use funds which at the end of 
each year shall remain at the 
disposal of that Government after 
service of the said loans and in- 
demnity’ shall have been entirely 
provided for.” 


CANTON’S ORDER TO I. G. 3 
_7—This is am explicit confirma- i 
tion of the contention which this 














Government has throughout in- 
sisted upon, and it completely 
dissipates any doubt as to the 
validity ‘and propriety of the 
action which this Government has 
taken hitherto in the matter of 
the Customs Surplus. This Gov- 
ernment holds and the Diplomatic 
Body specifically admit that the 
disposal of the Customs Surplus 
is a matter with which the For- 
eign Powers have no treaty right 
to interfere: and therefore when 
this Government claims its share 
of the surplus it has to deal with 
the rival Government at Peking 
and with the Tnspector-General of 
Customs and with them alone. 
The Peking Government may send 


-its armed forces here to prevent 


this Government from receiving 
its share of the Customs Surplus. 
But the Foreign Powers are not 
justified to assemble (as they are 
now doing) their ships of war in 
Canton harbour in order to pro- 
tect, nominally, a disputed right, 
but practically to assist the 
Peking Government to impose its 
will on this Government. - 

8.—Iini these circumstances, the 
course off this Government is 
dleax. As the Peking Govern- 
ment, being illegally constituted 
and nationally repudiated, is not 
entitled to appropriate or dispose 
of Customs Surplus funds, this 
Government has to-day issued an 
order to the Inspector-General 
(a) to retain at Canton or other 
places |to be designated all 
Cuatoms revenues collected with- 
in ‘the territory of this Govern- 
ment and, after,providing for a 
proportionate share of the fumds 
required for the service of ithe 
foreign obligations charged on the 
Customs, to pay the same as may 
be ordered by this Government ; 
and (b) to refund and make good 
all arrears of Customs surplus 
payable to the Government here 
since March 1920. 

9.—If this order be not obeyed, 
this Government will proceed to 
appoint new Customs officials who 
will recognize its authority and 
loyally assist and cooperate. in 
carrying on the public and routine 
work of goveriment here. In this 
way the continuity of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs Service will be 
preserved; and any disorganiza- 
tion thereof, in the circumstances, 


is only likely if the Inspectior- 
General of Customs refuses to 
cooperate with this Government 


in the administrative work of the 
Customs within its territory. 
BUILDINGS BEYOND POWERS’ REACH. 


10.—This statement would not 
be complete unless two consider- 
able points were emphasized, one 
legal and the other moral in its 
implication. The first is that 
foreign obligations, including the 
Boxer Indemnity, are secured on 
the revenues-and not on the build- 
ings and other corporeal proper- 
ties of the Ohinese Maritime 
Customs. If, therefore, ‘it be- 
comes imperative for this Govern- 
ment to install any new Customs 
officials in the administrative and 
other buildings of the Customs 
here, the Foreign Powers are—as 
inthe case pf the Customs 
Surplus—without any treaty right 
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to interfere with such a routine 
act of administration. And they 
are less entitled to interfere in 
view of the undoubted fact that 
the Customs revenues collected 
outside the territory of this Gov- 
ernment being more than ample, 
to the extent of many millions, to 
meet all foreign obligations, there 
is not the slightest prospect of 
any change of Customs officials 
here affecting or otherwise en- 
dangering the punctual service of 
all such foreign obligations. 

U.—The other point is this. 
The Fordign Powers are, mainly 
interested in, the revenues of the 
Chinese Maritime Customs to the 
extent and in respect of their re- 
spective shares in the Boxer In- 
demnity. This Indemnity, it 
must be noted, is the sole punitive 
or penal sum inflicted on a defeat- 
ed people which survives from 
the pre-war period. Indeed, there 
is no treaty ‘in force to-day which 
imposes a similar penalty: even 
tha Treaty of Versailles does not 
assess punitive but reparatory 
indemnities against Germany. 
Further it must be pointed out 
that most ‘of the Great Powers— 
America, Britain, France and 
Japan—are now only interested in 
the Boxer Indemnity to the ex- 
tent of seeing that their respec 
tive shares are applied to various 
purposes in the interests of China 
itself. 

THE DOMESTIC LOANS. 

12.—A brief reference in con- 
clusion must be made to the 
series of domestic loans mostly 
floated by the Peking authorities 
for. purposes of either war against 
the South or corruption and 
bribery in connexion with sundry 
Presidential elections at Peking. 
In 1921, these loans were con- 
solidated by the Peking Govern- 
ment and charged on the Customs 
and Salt Surplus and the Wine 
and Tobacco Revenues, the In- 
spector-General of Customs being 
placed in charge of the service 
thereof. The Diplomatic Body, 
in thoir reply of December 11, 
deals rather summarily with these 
loans thus: ‘... . the 
Corps Diplomatique are in no 
way concerned with the service of 
these loans which were instituted 
without thdir having been con- 
sulted.” 


The Japanese Prisoners 
in Szechuan 


Peking, Dee. 26. 

The Japanese Consul-General 
at Chungking reports that he ar- 
ranged to meet Gen. Tang Hsi- 
mou, the commander of the re- 
treating Szechuan First Army. 
at Kikiang with the object of 
negotiating for the relase of the 
chief engineer and the first tfficer 
of the Yiyang Maru, but Gen. 
Tang swung to the north when 
the so-called Szechuan neutral 
force advanced on Kikiang from 
Luchow, after which Gen. Tang 
passed Kiangtsin and on Decem- 
ber 24was approaching Luchang. 
Thus the twp officers are still in 

~~ Gen, Tang’s hands.—Reuter. 





CHINA’S MINING LAWS 





The Great Need of Alteration 
Peking, Dee. 23. 
Speaking at the annual dinner 
of the China Institution of Min- 
ing and Metallurgy, Sir Ronald 
Macleay, the British Minister, 
said that an institution of this 
kind could do vast good in edu- 
eating those who had not given 
special study to the subject on the 
importance of mining, which was 
the real basis of all modern in- 
dustry. In countries in which in- 
dustry was little developed there 
often existed altogether exag- 
gerated ideas as to the value of 
mineral deposits. It was felt 
that their removal would rob the 
country of vast treasures and the 
carrying out of such work by for- 
eigners was often resented. The 
benefits conferred on a country by 
mining, the hazards undertaken 
by those who risked their capital 
and their lives in mining, were 
not undersitxcd. The necessity for 
improvement in the mining laws 
of China had been mentioned. He 
hoped that when the Commission 
of legal experts, to be set up in 
accordance with the provisions of 
the — Washington Conference, 
should visit China, there would be 
found some means of improving 
the mining laws of the country in 
such a manner as to make pos- 
sible the utilization of the vast 
amount of foreign capital requir- 
ed for propor development of the 
industry. 
_ In regard to the importance of 
improvement of communications— 
a point mentioned by a previous 
speaker—he desired to take the 
opportunity of refuting the sug- 
gestion that a “certain Power” 
was desirous of securing control 
of the Chinese railway system. 
Many thousands of miles of rail- 
ways were contracted to be and 
had been built with British capi- 
tal and it was of the utmost im- 
portance both to China and to the 
foreign investor that existing 
railways be kept from deteriorat- 
ing to a condition in which trains 
would fail to run and interest on 
loans would cease to be paid. 








AccorpinG to the Chinese press, 
the Italian Government has _pro- 
mised to allow Chinese students 
to study in that country free of 
tuition fee. Meanwhiile, the 
Ministry of Education has issued 
a notice stating that owing to 
lack of funds, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment finds it impossible to 
send any more students to for- 
eign countries at the present 
time. 





Amone Tientsin residents is a 
lady who has the distinction of 
having been a schoolfellow of the 
late Mr. Bonar Law, the British 
expremier. This is Mrs. Steven- 
son, the mother of Mrs. Lockley, 
Y.M.C.A. Mrs. Stevenson atten! 
ed school and church in Nova 
Scotia, where Mr. Bonar Law’s 
father was Presbyterian minister. 
She is al member of Union 
Church congregation. - 





NEW STEAMERS FOR 
UPPER YANGTZE 





A Low-water Winter Service: 
Farther and Ttoppage 
of Shipping 
Ichang, Dec. 17. 

Another new steamer for the 
Ichang-Chungking ran arrived _ 
here on December 13 and left for 
Chungking, at day-light . on 
December 15. This steamer, the 
Chichuan, is operated by Messrs. 
Gillespie & Co. and is the eighth 
of the steamers to take part in 
the low .water wintor service to 
Chungking. The enterprise of the 
companics and the . skill of the 
officers on the vessels are rapidly 
gaining control of the turbulent 
waters of the western Yangtze ~ 
and steam communication can 
now be kept up with Chungking 
for most of the year. Unfortuna- 
tely there is not much cargo offer- 
ed for Chungking, but it is learn- 
ed’ that these smal] stamers are 
getting good cargces of valuable 
goods to bring down, which will 
help to pay their way. 

Apparently fighting has again 
broken out on the upper river for 
no steamers have arrived in the 
port for several days. It is re- 
ported that three are held up 
near Changshou as the opposing 
forces are fighting right across 
the river. Two others are -held 
up at Wanhsien as they do not . 
consider it worth while to go 
farther up river. | 

The constant fighting in Sze- 
chuan has interfered with the 
salt market here and little salt 
has come to this port for many 
months, except that smuggled in. 
It is stated that arrangements , 
have been made te bring in a 
plentiful supply of Tientsin salt 
by steamer. If this gets a good 
hold on the market it may be 
difficult for the Szechuan’ salt 
merchants to win their way in 
again. Inquiries are also re- 
ported to have been made with 
ragard to the possibility of bring- 
ing ocean-going steamers ‘here 
during the high water -months, 
which would carry salt direct. : 

Mr._E. W. P. Mills, who has 
‘een British Consul here for the 
last nine months, is now leaving 
on furlough, amd his place has 
been taken by Mr. A. G. Eastes, 
who’ has coma from Amoy. 
an? situation locally is peace- 


ul. 
The water mark is 3ft, 8in.— 
Reuter. 


Ow1ne to numerous robber out- 
rages in their home districts, Mr. 
‘Chu Pao-san (former chairman 
of the Chinese General Chamber 
of Commerce), Mr. Fu Siao-en 
(managing director of the Com- 
mercial Bank of ‘China), Mr. Yu 
Yah-ching (general manager of 
tts ae Biome gail Etodiice 

xchange) and 15 er Pro- 
minent Ningpo merchants and 
gentry in Shamghai are soon to 
leave for Ningpo to establish a 
“volunteer corps to. cope with the 


1 menace, , 
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DEATH PENALTY FOR RUSSIANS 


Applicable also to Citizens of all Non-Extraterritorial 


‘Nations Except Those Where Execution Now 


' Abolished: Text of Memorandum from 
the Ministry of Justice 


Peking, Dec 21. 
Before circulating a translation 
of the statement that appeared in 
the Bolshevist paper in Shanghai 
last month, Reuter’s Agency 1D- 
quired ab the Ministry of Justico 
and was informed. that the Min- 
istry had authorized the Harbin 
court to inflict capital punish- 
ment on Russian offenders of the 
worst type, that this applied only 
to Russians, and only to Russians 
in the Special Administrative 
area (Chinese Eastern Railway 
zone). " 
Sinco then some doubt has 
arisen as to the correctness Of the 
information and Reuter’s Agency 
yesterday again made, inquiries at 
the Ministry of Justice regarding 
threa pOints, and to-day is in- 
formed that the information given 
last month was correct as far as 
it went, that the Harbin Court’s 
request for authority to inflict 
punishment on Russian offenders 
was acceded to and that such au- 
thority necessarily only applied 
to that Court’s jurisdiction, 
namely, the C. E. R. zone. 
It was true, however, that such 
authority was based on the law 
‘ introduced by the Ohihling 
Mandate of December 30, 
1920, published in the Offici- 
Gazette of January 9, 
1921. This law provided for 
capital punishment with certain 
restrictions being imposed on all 
non-oxtraterritorial nationalities, 
not only in the Chinese Eastern 
Railway zone but throughout 
China. 
The first information can only 
* te described as misleading and 
unsatisfactory and it is difficult 
to understand why the Ministry 
should hesitate to state all the 
facts about a matter of such gen- 
eral interest. 


TEXT OF MEMORANDUM. 
‘The memorandum from the Min- 


istry of Justice to the President , 


and the mandate in approval, 
which constituted the law, are as 
follows :— . 

“Memorandum of the Ministry 
of Justice to the President recom- 
mending that in the more sericus 
criminal cases involving citizens 
of non-extraterritoria] nations 
there be differences in the modes 
of punishment adopted , 

“This memorandum is fo request 
the decision of the President as to 
tho advisability of adopting dif- 
fering modes of punishment in 
the mére serious criminal cases 
involving citizens.of non-extrater- 
ritorial nations, in order to ex- 
hibit justice and to facilitate the 
adjudication of-such cases. 

“Section V of the regulations 
governing-the control of citizens 

non-extraterritoria] nations 
provides that: If citizens of 
non-extraterritorial nations do 


not possess any regular means of 
livelihood or are guilty of any 
unlawful actions they shall be 
dealt with in accordance with the 


«laws and regulations. It there- 


np 


fore goes without saying that the 
citizens of non-extraterritorial 
nation who are criminals should 
be tried and subjected to penal- 
ties in accordance with the pro- 
visional code. 

‘THE DEATH PENALTY. 

“It is to be noted, however, that 
in some countries the death pen- 
alty has already been done away 
with, and at the present time, 
when measures are in order to 
prepare for the withdrawal of ex- 
traterritoriality, Chinese and for- 
eign criminal procedures should 
simultaneously be brought to a 
state of similarity in order to 
evidence the uniformity existmg 
between them. If, therefore, a 
citizen of a non-extraterritorial 
nation that has abolished the 
death penalty is convicted of 
crime and is unexpectedly visited 
with the death penalty in con- 
formity with Chinese law, an um- 
partial weighing of the circum- 
Stances cannot evade the con- 
-clusion that an injustice has been 
committed, 

“Tt is, therefore, recommended 
that hereafter if a citizen Of a 
non-extratterritorial nation is con- 
vieted of a crime that carries with 
it the death penalty according to 
Chinese law, the death penalty 
shail be imposed upon the offender 
if the laws of his own country 
provide for the death penalty, 
and if they do not, that a sentence 
of life imprisonment be imposed 
in. lieu thereof. In the latter 
event the verdict of the Court in 
its statement of particulars should 
contain a clear announcement that 
this is a concession to -circum- 
stances, so that no subsequent diffi- 
culties may arise therefrom, 

“This proposal has already been 
discussed by the Cabinet and the 
opinion in support of it was un- 
animous. If the President sanc- 
tions the proposal it is requested 
that as a temporary measure a 
mandate be promulgated carrying 
it into effect, and the Ministry 
of Justice wil} simultaneously 
issue instructions to the Courts 
directing them to instruct their 
subsidiary courts and officials to 
conform to the regulations in 
question. 

“Té is respectfully requested 
that the President take the matter 
into consideration, with a view to 
determining whether the proposal 

herein is a proper one and 
one that should be carried into 
effect. 
THE NEW CRIMINAL CODE. 

“The new criminal code now in 
use was sanctioned for temporary 
use by a presidential mandate 


issued in the first year of the Re- 
public (1912).” Subsequently the 
Ministry of Justica, in conformity 
with instructions issued to 1, 
subjected to emendation such por- 
tions of the laws as were incom- 
patible with the republican form 
of government, and a presidentia] 
mandate was issued approving 
these changes, as the records show. 
The Provisional Criminal Code 
has not, however, up to the pre- 
sent time been the subject of 
legislation by the Parliament. 
Therefore the present proposal 
that a modification be made in the 
method of imposing punishment 
for crime in the case of citizens of 
non-extraterritorial nations is not 
in any sense to be construed, as a 
desire for altering the laws 
through Presidential mandate. 
The fact is respectfully brought to 
the attention of the President.” 
THE PRESIDENTIAL MANDATE, 

“Approved by Presidential man- 
date (Chihling) of December 30, ” 
1920, as follows :— 

“The contents of the memoran- 
dum of the Ministry of Justice, 
wherein it is recommended that 
differing modes of punishment be 
adopted in the more serious 
criminal cases involving citizens 
of non-extraterritoria] nations, 
has been duly noted and the re- 
commendation is hereby approved, 
The Ministry of Justice is direct- 
ed to issue the necessary instruc- 
tions to all concerned to conform 
thereto.”—Reuter. 





HONAN’S NEW GOVERNOR 


‘Peking, Dec. 19. 

Mr, Cheng Seng-tai, the depos- 
ed Civil ‘Governor, of ‘Honan, Tha 
reported to the Government by 
telegram thiat on December 18 he 
handed over the seals of office and 
all documents to his successor, 
Gen. Li Chi-chen.—Reuter. 


Peking, Dee. 20. 


Reuter’s correspondent at Kai- 
fen, writing on the 19th instant, 
says’ that Civil Governor. Chang 
Song-sai proceeded to Loyang on 
the’ 18th to hand over the seal of 
hhis office to his successor, Gen. Li 
Chi-chen, Marshal Wu __ Pei-pu’s 
Chief of Staff and right-hand 
man. 

_Many departmental commis- 
sioners, including the Finance 
Commissioner, have also proceed- 
ed to Loyang, and rumours are 
current that provincial affairs are 
to be transacted from Loyang, 
which seems to be confirmed by 
passing events.—Reuter. 


Tue “Pioneer” writes: 
Reports from Quetta show that the 
Afghan authorities are suppressing 


- crime with great determination an 


severity. In one province four robbers 
have been sentenced to have their 
ears nailed to a stake; in another four 
burglars have had their right hands cut 
off, and common ishments are the 
amputation of a foot or the removal of 
an eye. In particular the Government 
appears to have asserted itself in Zamin- 
dawn where the rebels have geen com- 
pulsorily conscripted. In another place ~ 
thirty criminals have been blown from. 
gans and eighty have been mutilated: 
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HOW A MUTINY WAS 
QUELLED 





Disaffection Allayed by “Good 
Big Words” and Dollars 





From Our Own Correspondent. 


Kaachow, Ki., Der. 13. 


There has not been much 
change during the past days ex- 
cept that there arrived orders the 
other day from the Genera} in 
charge that all the wives and 
families of those officers under 
his charge, were to leave Kan- 
chow within a few hours. See- 
ing that he himself was out in 
charge of the operations this com- 
mand caused great consternation, 
and al] night they were busy 
getting their belongings into 
the boats which have been 
waiting here for some time in 
readiness in case of need. 

No one knew why and every 
one Was conjuring up in their 
minds worse and worse aspects of 
the possible future. According to 
some we were sure to havo a visit 
from our Southern friends with- 
out further delay. 

Many called to sce and to ask 
what news we had, and one could 
only console them with the facts 
such as we had, that an invasion 
from the south at the present 
time was a very unlikely affair. 

Since then, facts have come to 
light which show that there was 
a rather anxions moment to be 
negotiated, and that the General 
did it weil. It occurred some- 
thing like this:—The third 
Brigade with headquarters ab 
Sinteng had been urdered to Nan- 
hsiong aud had gone. They were 
then opposed by the Hunan troops 
and had a rough time of it, out 
the Shantung {roops come to 
succour them, and as soon as 
they arrived the third Brigade 
retreated and Idft them to their 
fate, making tracks for Sinfeng 
Ou this being reported to the 
general he immediately cashier- 
ed the brigadier-general_and ap- 
pointed another to take his place. 
This naturely, did not please the 
cashiered office and he set about 
to undermine the new Briga- 
dier’s influence with the mtn, 
and as there was fear that that 
whole brigade might be persuad- 
ed to go over to the enemy, it 
was at this point that the orders 
were issued for the families to 
loave. The Genetalissimo, how- 
ever, did not return but with all 
haste started for Sinfeng and 
took all possible troops with him. 
These for the time being surround- 
ed the city ‘but it was not neces- 
sary for them to do anything as 
the cashicred officer made him- 
self scarce. The Generalissimo en- 
tered Sinfeng and had a talk 
with the soldiers, gave them some 
good old words, and some dollars 
to make them more palatable, 
and all was over. The situation 
was saved. It was a critical mo- 
ment and delay would have meant 
a bad case. 

Things are quiet now and the 
populace are getting back to nor- 
mal. AIT sincerely trust there 
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will be no more real movements 
until the New Year passes. Many 
war prophets are making it plain 
that the Spring of 1924 wil] see 
another try at Kiangsi. May 
their prephesies prove to be un- 
true is the fervent desire of all 
concerned. 








OMINOUS RUMOURS AT 
HANGCHOW 





Movements of Troops to the Bor- 
der: Anxiety of Banks 





From Our Own Correspondent. 
Hangchow, Dec. 20. 


Rumours of all kinds, but 
chiefly bad, are rife at present, 
and troops are being moved to 
the borders, und those whose 
fears are great are leaving for 
Shanghai. 

A! deputation of Hangchow 
gentry are going to Shanghai to 
talk peace plans with the Kiang- 


su_gentry. . 
The Banks are disturbed in case 
depositors — suddenly withdraw 


their deposits, so are charging 
two per cent. on all drawings. 

Gen. Lu did not accompany his 
wife’s coffin to Sungkang where 
it was deposited in the Shantung 
Hwe Kwan. 

Electric light business is spread- 
ing here and a big Shanghai firm 
is about to open a large store 
for the supply of electrical ap- 
paratus. The city lighters are 
catering for more lamps than they 
have power to supply and the re- 
sult is that in the early part of 
the evening when everybody 
wants to see, you have sometimes 
to strike a match to see where the 
electric light is. - 


The weather is glorious at -pre- 
sent, a touch of frost at night, 
bright sunshine and cloudless 
skies. during the day and lovely 
moonlight at night. Prospects 
are bright for those who intend 
spending Christmas in these 
parts. 





SOVIET IN MONGOLIA 





Japanese Report of a Secret 
Agreement 


“Russia Abroad” on 
quoted Japancse newspapers to 
the effect that the Hutuktu of 
Outer Mongolia has accepted a 
Bolshevik proposal to make Outer 
Mongolia a self-governing State 
of the Soviet Republic. The re- 
port states that a secret agree- 
ment was entered into prior to 
Kharakan’s departure for China, 
and its principal clauses are 
said to be: 

Outer Mongolia wil] be placed 
under Soviet protection, and its 
Government will invite Russians 
to organize Jabourers’ and peas- 
ants’ institutions. 

The rule of a Prince will be 
abandoned, and government con- 
ducted by a revolutionary com- 


Monday 








mittee, with the Hutuktu as 
Chairman. a‘ 

Russian citizens in Mongolia 
will have the right to purchase 
land and to exploit the mines of 
Mongolia. Railways are to be 
constructed under the direction of 
Russian engineers, with Russian 
capital, and the use of funds 
offered by Chinese or other capit- 
alists will be prohibited. 

Russians will be permitted to 
organize labour amd co-operative 
societies on the Russian plan, and 
only Russian citizens will be em- 
ployed in the service of the new 
government “in order to show 
their sincere desire for the uni- 
fication of the two countries.” 





THE POLITICAL AXE 
IN ANHUIL 





Old Governor Succeeded By Gen- 
eral: Militarists for Other 
Positions 





From Our Own Correspondent. 


Anking, An., Dec. 17. 
At last the axe has fallen, nob 
at the root of the trek, un- 
fortunately, but only on the poli- 
tical neck of Lit T’iao-yuen. His 
successor, Gen. Ma  ‘Lien-chia, 


’ Zudi, who makes his headquarters 


at Pengpu has not yet come to 
take up the duties of governor. 
It is reported that he will not 
come in person but will send. a 
subordinate to look after the civil 


affairs while he devotes himself to’ 


the more serious matters, centred 
about Pengpu, such ag military 
and opium. 

The bureau of provincial police 
has already been filled with Mr. 
Hsu Hung-i, one of the leading 
local gentry, but the other offic- 
jal positions, report has it, are 
to tbe filled with lesser military 
lights. The office of Tso Yin is 
to be abolished altogether from. 
January 1. 

The long struggle between the 
Governor’s yamen and the educar 
tional elements thas finally come 
to an end with a dismal defeat 
for the schools which are now 
closing and the students, return- 
ing to their homes. Two of the 
larger schools, the First Indus- 
trial and First Normal, have al- 
ready closed and it is said that 
it is only a matter of a few days 
til] all of the Government schools 
will be empty. The teachers have 
been unable to get any salary for 
months past. It now seems fai 
ly certain that the cause lies in 
a seeret mandate from President 
Tsao Kun who was so angered at 
the violence done his parliament- 
ary henchmen by the students of 
Anhui that he 
method of getting even, }- order- 
ing all funds for educational pur- 
poses here to be stopped. 








Reports have it that the Gov- 
ernment contemplates using 
$2,000,000 out of the. Tobacco and 
Wine Revenues to disband troops 
and pay off the military expenses 
in arrears. 
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A PROFITABLE DEAD 
RELATIVE 





Old Man’s “Brain Wave” for 
Making Money: Roads Full 
of Mudholes 





From Our Own Correspondent. 


Lanchowfu, Kan., Dec. 4. 


In days that are past, I used 
to sympathize with Chinese farm- 
ers, across whose fair fields the 
ruthless carters drove . their 
vehicles. To see the standing 
corn crushed by their wheels, or 
deep ruts made through a family 
burying ground, made me feel 
sorry for the sons of the soil. 
Such days ate past now, never 
perhaps to return, partly because 
I have come to sce that it is their 
own fault, and partly because I 
have recently, on two occasions, 
been almest buried in a mudhole. 
Still another reason is that the 
farmer sometimes makes a 
financial: profit through the dam- 
age, as the following case will 
sh 








riend of mine was travelling 
by. cart in autumn, and the sum- 
mer rains had made the road im- 
passable in places, so the carter, 
following the rut-tracks of other 
carts climbed the bank and along 
by the edge of the fields. The 
ruts led into an old burying 
ground, so the carter followed the 
track, which at one point—wheto 
the graves were closely spaced— 
ied right over the little mound 
which” marked an old neglected 
grave, The mules crossed the 
spot, when suddenly, from behind 
another grave, appeared a little 
wizened old man, full of wrath, 
shouting and gesticulating. He 
threw himself across the roadway, 
and was ready if .necessary to 
hold the animals’ bridles and de- 
tain the travellers by force. The 
carter, uneasy and nervous, was 
conscious of wrong doing and 
willing to make amends. The old 
fellow said that the cart had just 
gone over his father’s grave and 
that nothing less than $5 could 
put right such an insult. Finally 
a compromise was effected, and 
some thousands of cash paid to 
the injured and filial-spirited old 
farmer. The cart departed, and 
the last seen of the old man was 
that he crouched behind his grave 
again, waiting for the next cart 
to wrong him, and pay in the 
same way for the privilege. 

The fact is, that the roads are 
public property, and therefore no 
‘One cares. No official stays long 
enough in one county to feel it 
worth while to mend roads. The 
farmers take the surface soil from 
the roads for manure, and when 
their fields have been irrigated 
sufficiently, they let the surpius 
water run into the roads, so that 
mud and pools are frequent in 
summer. Sometimes the rivers 
ate conducted on to the roads 
which then become canals for 
irrigation. At.intervals deep pits 
are made to get soil, and with 





the soil dams are thrown across | 
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the road to direct the water into 
the fields. In a couple of days 
the holes are filled with soft silt, 
and a week Jater they are hard 
roadways again. But woe to the 
passerby who goes along the road 
unwittingly, just after the holes 
have been silted up! The surface 
is even. but suddenly in goes man, 
horse, into four feet of soft mud! 
It is embarassing, even danger- 
ous, but all the same too ludicrous 
for words to find oneself trapped 
in this way. It happened to me 
twice in one day on my last 
journey to the southwest. That 
is all, and that the reason why 
mud holes are prominent in my 
mind just now. 





THE EXECUTION OF 
SUN MELYAO 


Brigand Invited to Fatal Ban- 
quet: Shot or Poisoned? 
Reason Unknown 


Confirmation has been reecived 
in Shanghai of last week's report 
of the execution of “Brig.-Gen.” 
Sun Mei-yao, leader of the 
famous gang of bandits who 
derailed the Tientsin-Pukou Rail- 
way’s Blue Express at Lincheng 

ay 6 and captured a large 
of Chinese and foreign 













The real reason for Sun’s execu- 
tion still remains obscure, al} of 
the reports which have come to 
hand stating that he had been 





shot by Gen. Chang Pei-yuan, 
Commissioner of Defence at Hsu- 
chowfu, for mutiny, in acoord- 








ance with mi ‘y law and for 
his refusal to take orders to sup- 
press bandits, many of whom he 
formerly counted among his 
staunch friends, when ordered to 
do so. 

Reports state that Sun was in- 
vited to dinner by Gen. Chang, 
upon instructions of Gen. Cheng 
Shih-chi, Tuli (Military Govern- 
or) of Shantung, and at the con- 
clusion he (Sun) and his ‘body- 
guard were surrounded and dis- 
armed by the regular troops. Sun 
was taken out into the compound 
and shot on the spot. Another re- 
port states that he was poisoned. 
The bodyguard, a dozen of whom 
resisted and were shot, were im- 
mediately thrown into prison, and 
the whole matter was kept in 
utmost secrecy until the regular 
troops had taken steps to sur- 
round the remainder of Sun’s 
followers. Prompt action was 
taken in this direction and Sun’s 
surprised men were all disarmed 
in_short time. 

Whether the matter was really 
a case of mutiny (refusal to take 
orders) or whether it was a poli- 
tical move, nobody can tell. 





German Missionaries in 


Honan 
Peking, Dee. 23. 


Tho German Legation has ad? 
dressed a Note to the Government 
asking that protection be accord- 


THE RUMOURS OF WAR 
IN CHEKIANG 





Much Uneasiness Yet Trade Bet- 
ter: The Elusiveness of 
Public Funds 





From Our Own Correspondent. 
Kashing, Ché., Dee. 22. 

Rumours of war between Ché- 
kiang and Kiangsu are _spread- 
ing. Years ago, the mission com- 
pound was regarded as the most 
dangerous place; later, it was 
considered the saéest spot in the 
city in the revoluticn; now, real 
security from soldiery or brig- 
ands is nowhere to be found ex- 
cept in places like Shanghai 
under foreign protection. 

The common people say they 
fear the soldiers, winning or 
losing, and the rowdy element 
leeally acquainted with those 
who have property or money are 
ready to begin looting as soon 
as discrder begins. 

Foreigners are not absolutely 
safe anywhere in tho interior, but 
some places are less risky than 
others. The Chinese are at the 
mercy of their own organized or 
disorganized oppressors. 

Money is already tightening, 
women and girls uneasy, men 
hoping in spite wf rumours, that 
the war-clouds will pass away. 

Chinese Christians are exploit- 
ing the Christmas season, 

‘Trade has improved since : the 
rice crop came in, even farmers 
admit that this year is better 
than last, excepting the southern 
and western sections ef the dis- 
trict. Water is so low that heavy 
boats are constantly grounding in 
the Grand Canal at the North 
Gate. A motcr laundh plying to 
and from Sinchang was reported 
as burnt and sunk after_an explo- 
sion at the landing. Passengers 
all escaped, 

A reaction kas set in since our 
progressive magistrate left us. A 
section of the city wall near East 
Gate came down, but those in 
charge of the funds say there is 
not cnough money left from the 
sale of stone and ‘brick to open a 
new street and build the bridge 
to give a short cut to the railway 
station. It is reported that the 
annual repair fund for old city 
walls has been set aside but is not 
available. Public funds, like 
sheep, sometimes wander aiay 
and get lost. There seems to be 
no demand for expert auditers or 
chartered accountants. 














Kansu Provincial Assembly 


Peking, Dec. 19. 


The Provincial Assembly of 
Kansu reports that its session 
opened on September 15 and with 
the exception of a few days for 
recess had carried on till Decem- 
ber 17 on which day it was closed. 
—Reuter. 








ed to the German missionaries in 
Honan.—Reuter. ~ 
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FORCED GROWING OF 
OPIUM IN FUKIEN 





Chinese Christians Protected — 
by Treaty But Driven to 
Grow Poppy for Taxing 


Peking, Dec. 19. 


The American Legation, acting 
on information from the Ameri- 
can Consul-General at Focchow, 
sent a protest a month ago to the 
Chinese Government regarding 
the action of Foochow officials In 
forcing Chinese converts to grow 
poppy for the production of 
oplum. The protest was based 
upon Article {X of the Tientsin 
Treaty of 1858 (ratified in 1859) 
which provides “. . . . Here- 
after those who quietly profess 
and teach these doctrines’ (the 
principles of the Ohristian Re- 
Jigion, as professed by the Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic 
Churches) “shall not be harassed 
or persecuted on aiccount of their 
faith. Any person, whether citi- 
zen of the United States or Chin- 
ese convert, who, according to 
these tenets, peaceably teaches 
and practises the principles of 
Christianity, shall in no case De 
interfered with or molested.” It 
was pointed cut that the cultiva- 
tion of opium as enforced in Fu- 
kien was against the principles of 
the Christian religion. 


The Waichiaopu stated that 
other reports of the enforced cul- 
tivation of poppy in Fukien Pro- 
vince had been received by the 
Chinese Government, and that the 
Fukien Provincial Assembly was 
attempting to prevent the local 
officials from forcing the farmers 
to cultivate the drug. The Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs promised 
to take action to prevent this 
forced cultivation, 


With regard to the Article 
quoted above it may ©e point 
out that the Commercial Treaty 
between the United States anu 
China, Article XIV of 1805, also 
contains those provisions, with 
additions making it clear that 
the fact of Chinese converts being 
such does not “exempt them from 
paying legal taxes levied on 
Chinese subjects generally, except 
taxes levied and contributions 

ro... . practices contrary 
to their religion.” 

The British, American and 
French Comsuls-General at Foo- 
chow, in consequence of: reports 
they had received, brought the 
matter of this enforced cultiva- 
tion to the attention of the pro- 
vincial authorities and received a 
promise that the local officials 
would be instructed to cease such 
practices. 


Fukien has been notorious for 
opium production for several 
years. Some years ago a mission 
was sent there to inquire into re- 
ports received in Peking, but the 
Commissioners made their inguir- 
ies when most of the plants had 


been harvested and their reports 
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made it appear that very little 
cultivation was being carried on. 
Since then the cultivation has in- 
creased every year. 

In_both these representations 
(to the Chinese Government and 
the Fukien authorities) the fact 
has been emphasized that the local 
officials levying taxes for opium 
production (so heavy that the 
farmers are forced to plant poppy 
to pay the taxes) are acting In 
direct contravention of the laws 
of China. Stress is laid on this 
point to show that the converts 
are not attempting to resist a 
legal law.—Reuter, 





Taxation Under Official 
Recognition 


Peking, Dec. 18. 

The International Anti}Opiun 
Association have received the 
following communications relative 
to the compulsory cultivation of 
opium in Fukien :— 

From the Sien Yiu District 
Associatian under date of Decem- 
ber 6: Compulsory opium cultiva- 
tion and taxation are exercised 
under official force in our district. 
Funds collected from taxation. 
have amounted to over $1,500,000. 
The people here are living in 
miserable conditions but the 
authorities have no consideration 
for their sufferings. Herewith we 
forward you the original copy of 
the compulsory opium  cultiva- 
tion order ‘issued by the local 
authorities. It is our sincere 
hope that a strong protest will be 
lodged with the Government, and 
an immediate telegram sent to 
stop them, also that a delegate 
be despatched to make an in- 
vestigation in order to eradicate 
opium evils tnd relieve the 
sufferings of the people. 

Telegram from Hinghua, De- 
cember 6: Yesterday the officials 


in person strongly urged the 
people to plant opium. People 
lave been arrested for planting 


grain. Ask the Consuls strongly 
to urge immediate action against 
the plantation of opium. Delay 
is serious.—Reuter. 








THE RECENT FIRE AT 
NANKING 


Our Nanking  correspondpnt 
writes on December 19:— 

The interview reported by a 
member of the ‘‘North-China 
Daily News’ staff with members 
of the Southeastern University 
faculty of Nanking would seom 
to infer that the first report of 
the fire which I sent you was in- 
accurate. I want to point out 
for the good name of your corres- 
pondent in Nanking that this in- 
terview  substantally confirms 
every point in the report which I 
sent you. And that report was 
got on the ground by my son, and 
from the Southeastern authorit- 
ies direct, with whom he has close 
associations. It is confirmed also 





by the enclosed report which was 
voluntarily sent me by a member 
of the facuilty of the Southeastern. 
The writer says “it is under- 
stood” the insurance was $180,000. 
The representative of the China 
Mutual Insurance Company, now 
The Sun, told me only yesterday 
that the insurance is $150,000, 
which was stated in my firso 
letter. 


The paragraph enclosed by our 
correspondent is as follows:— 


“The building commoniy called 
“Quadrangle” was burned to the 
ground the night of the 11th in- 
stant. It is the largest building 
on the campus; it is: used | for 
teachers’ offices, general library, 
physics laboratory, biological and 

tanical exhibitions and class- 
rooms. It is understood that the 
building is insured for $180,000, 
‘hut some of the books, researches, 
recdrds, experiments, tests, etc., 

ly can never be replacad. 
The loss is inestimable, not only 
to Southeastern but also to the 
educational world. 


“The fire alarm was given at 
about midnight when the ‘west 
side of the building had already 
been consumed. The fire brigades . 
did all they could but were un- 
able to extinguish it.” 


«. With reference to the above 
information received from an- 
other source corroborates our 
Nanking correspondent’s first ac- 
count and shows that there was 
a misunderstanding about ths 
subsequent interview, on which 
side it is not easy to say.—Ed. 








THE RIVER PATROL 


British Navy's Services 


Hongkong, Dec. 22. 


The British Chamber of Com- 
merce at Canton last night en- 
tertained the  bluejackets of 
H.M.S. Moorhen, H.M.S. Robin, 
H.M.S. Cicala and H.M.S. Tar- 
antula at the Canton Club. Mr. 
H. D. Browne, the manager of 
the Asiatic Petroleum Co. (South 
China), Ld., proposed a toast 
thanking the sailors for their 
services in patrolling the riyer- 
ine districts.—Reuter. 


RETIREMENT OF 
HONGKONG EDITOR 





Appreciation of Services 


Hongkong, Dec. 24. 

Presenting Mr. T. Petrie on his 
retirement from the editorship, of 
the “South China Morning Post’ 
with a cheque for £1,000, the 
Chairman of the Directors 
eullogized Mr. Petrie’s 19 years of 
service, , 

Mr. Petrie has accepted an in- 
vitation to take part in the com- 
mercial and publicity represenfa- 
tion of Hongkong at the British 
Empire Exhibition.—Reuter. 
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A JOURNEY THROUGH CENTRAL CHEKIANG 





‘A Prosperous Countryside: Temples Turned into Schools: 
Bull Fights Arranged by Villages: Havoc Caused by 
Great Typhoon: Well Tended Tobacco Plantations 





From Our Own Uorrespondent. 


Yenchow, Ché., Dec. 20. 

This quiet corner of the pro- 
vince was greatly stirred some 
days ago by the return of a M,P. 
from Peking. Mr. Chao is a 
native of Yenchow and it appears 
he was ane of the few men—alas, 
how few in this turbulent land— 
who Wore unwilling to be bought. 


He was honoured with a civic re-_ 


ception and from the schoolboys 
to the police and military, there 
was great enthusiasm as the ban- 
ners and streamers waved their 
hero home. For the present he 
has gone into retirement, but 
among the people there is deep 
cogitation about the events which 
are “certain to.ome off in the 
spring.” 


Just recently I ccturned from a 
long journey through the Kinhua- 
fu prefecture, and on every hand 
there are signs of great prosperity 
among the working classes. Now 
buildings are being run up in 
almost every village. It is inter- 
esting ta notice the Western touch 
that is being brought to play in 
modern Chinese architecture. The 
old style inns are being trans- 
formed and are much more palatial 
than in former. days. With 
verandahs and glass windows 
open on all sides, the innkeeper 
certainly does not exaggerate 
when he reminds the transient 
pilgrim and the travelling mer- 
chantman, “Why, you get better 
accommodation here than you can 
boast of in your own homes.”’ It 
was astonishing too, to find how 
many old temples have been 
turned into schools and the musty 
atmosphere sweetened by the 
bright sunshine pouring through 
glass windows. But the idols 
still remain and could there be 
anything more degrading to the 
soull of a little child than to have 
to study in such a hideous en- 
vironment. No wonder there is 
so much deception and lying 
when the mind of the nation is 
cast in such a mould. 





CHINA INLAND MISSION’S 
CONFERENCE. 


At the invitation of the Yung- 
kang Church, the fifth annual 
Conference of the preachers and 
leaders of the China Inland 
Mission was held there a short 
timo ago. Workers gathered trom 
the Kin, Chu, Nien Prefectures 
and throughout the three d 
mectings a very happy sp’ 
fellowship prevailed. One special 
feature af this year’s assembly 
was the presence of Mr. Bao of 
Nanchangfu. Ki. He was the 
preacher of the Conference. His 
message was fresh and stimulat- 
ing and. being a gifted Biblo 
student, it was most interesting 
to observe the Chinese point of 











contact in his presentation oi 
Scripture Truth. 


The Conference opened with 
words of welcome from Mr. 
Gracie after which the election of 
officers for the ensuing year took 
place. Evangelist Chu of Lanche 
was chosen Chairman and _ the 
Rev. F. Dickie, of Kinhua, Vice- 
chairman. There was a full pro- 
gramme for each session and 
Bible School work was one of the 
outstanding topics for discussion. 
Miss Tranter, in reporting on the 
women’s work, gave a fine mess- 
age from the Word about the 
Word. She was elected to lead 
the Women’s School to be held in 
Lanche, next year. The Bible 
School—more specially for men— 
which has, for the past three 
years been held at Yenrhow, was 
reported on by Mr. Fairclough. 
In the course of his remarks he 
lamented the failure of the 
Churches in our midst rising to 
the great opportunities of the 
day. This sad failure he at- 
tributed mainly through the 
Christians eing anaemio, in- 
efficicnt and purblind. He main- 
tained that the only hope for 
revival was the creation of a 
greater love for the Word of 
God. To this ‘end it was unani- 
mously decided to continue the 
school for 1923—the place being 
Yenchow. 

Other important subjects on 
the agenda were discussed, i.e., 
primary schools ; industrial 
schools; appointment of a visit- 
ing pastor; family prayers; 
Christian giving; Church rules; 
wnd most interesting reports 
were listened to on the work of 
the year of the Preacher’s Band 
“A Report of progress of the 
Churehes in the Kinhuadao” was 
introducod by Mr. Fairclough. 
By the use of diagrams a birds- 
eye view was obtained of the ad- 
vancement made in the work of 
the C.I.M. as a whole, respecting 
the. number of converts, out- 
staticns. schools and voluntary 
workers. There was a striking 
comparison with the figures of 
to-day and those of some 30 or 40 
years ago. So matked was the 


contrast that the Conference 
spontaneously arose and sang 
the Doxology. Focussing the 


work of the 
immediate dis- 


thoughts on the 
Churches of the 

trict, the diagrams revealed that; 
while in places, distinct progress 
had been made, yet. in some 
areas, the work wags in reality 
enly holding its own, or at best, 
but making feeble progress. The 
discussion closed with a few 
statistics of the 19 counties of 
the Kinhuadao—the major part 
of which is worked by the C.I.M. 
With a population of well. mgh 
4.000,000—the numerical strength 
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of the Churches founded wy the 
Anglicans, Presbyterians, Bapt- 
ists and the China Inland Mis- 
sion—it is doubtful if the number 
of Christians reaches 4,000. This 
glaring fact united the Conference 
in prayer for renewed efforts on 
behalf of the unoccupied regions 
and the stations where the tide of 
blessing is at such a low ebb. 
The Sunday spent at Yungkang 
was a red letter day. Beginning 
the day with a time of inier- 
cession the delegates were con- 
scious of the Holy Spirit’s power 
in every mecting. As guests of 
the Yungkang Church, the visitors 
were there to rejoice in the open- 
ing of the new chapel which had 
been raised up once more from 
the debris caused by typhoon and 
flood. It was a great occasion 
and hearts were filled with thanks- 
giving as evidenced by the joyful 
singing and fervent spirit of 


prayer. 
The newly erected Mission pre- 
mises speak well for all the 


painstaking labour of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gracie. The chapel was 
neatly finished off and, in the 
evenings Seautifully lighted by 
electrivity—thanks to the enter- 
prising imifiative of the local 
electric light company. 

The special services for the de- 
dication of the new chapel were 
presided over by Mr. Gracie and 
the prayer was offered by Mr. 
Fairclough. The special preach- 
ers were Mr. Dickie, of Kinhua 
and Mr. Bao of Nanchangfu, Ki. 
At the close of the afternoon ser- 
vice, the leaders and Christians 
lined up and walked in procession 
through the city. Large Scrip- 
ture posters and Bible posters had 
been prepared and scrolled, in 
banner form, and held aloft on 
the march. The city was more or 
less taken by surprise at such an 
unusual spectacle and on reach- 
ing a large open square a great 
crowd assembled and listened at- 
tentively to the Gospel meeting 
that was held. On the return 
journey several short stops were 
made in the main street while @ 
verse of a hymn was sung and a 
genera] invitation given. The 
evening service, in the chapel, was 
crowded to overflowing and for 
the spaco of two hours the atten- 
tion was well maintained while 
Mr. Bao and others spoke with 
acceptance and power. The de- 
dicatory sorvices at Yungkang 
will long be remembered. It was 
the unanimous voice of the Con- 
ference that the 1924 Assembly 
should be held with the Church 
estelished in Chucheofu. 


THE RETURN JOURNEY. 
Returning from the conference, 
a detour was made through the 
counties of Funi, Shuenping and 
Songyang. The Kinhua pre- 
fecture is very rich in agricul- 
tural products and even a hurried 
journey through some of the 
counties help one to understand 
why the “Golden Ham” is so 
famous throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. Besides 
the renowned hogs, there is @ 
special breed of cattle which are 
well cared for. In the autumn, 
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when mest of the pioughing is 
over, the villagers arrange bull 
fights. These occasions are the 
gala days, when the contending 
bulls, adorned with coloured rib- 
bons, are led by the excited na 
tives to the crowded rendezvous 
where the contest is to take place. 


Reaching the border of Shuen- 
ping county, the Prefecture of 
Chuchow is entered. For the 
most part it is a very mountain- 
ous country and, economically, 
considerably poorer than the 
neighbouring counties of Kinhua. 
In places, the population is dense, 
while the natural resources are 
meagre, and the roads for trans- 
portation are tortuous, and ex- 
ceedingly rough-hewn. Here and 
there one is sadly reminded of the 
awful devastation made by the 
great typhoons and flood of last 
year. At certain points, only 
remnants of villages remain, aid 
it will take many a long day ere 
the peasants, who were hard hit 

the storm, recover their 
former state of prosperity, 

At this time of the year, the 
main road from Songyang to 
Kinhua, is crowded with coolies 
bearing heavy loads of tobacco. 
One learned that this year has 
been a record one’in the growth 
of this plant and that there has 
been plenty: of money in_ the 
business. The ‘Hongs’ of Song- 
yang County alone, have passed 
through some 20,000 loads 
of the dried leaf. Encourag- 
ed by this year’s market, the 
farmers have planted the narcotic 
on a very large scale. It was 
interesting to observe with what 
care these tobacco plantations 
were tended and how neatly the 
straw shields were fixed to safe- 
guard the young plants from the 
fierce north winds and frost. In 
the Suichang city there is a very 
picturesque temple to Confucius 
with some fine o!d trees in the 
vicinity. In the central hall 
there is an object of unusual at- 
traction—a large image of the 
renowned philosopher, —_ with 
smallor images of some of his 
disciples. 

THE INDEPENDENT CHURCH. 

From a missionary p0int of 
view the Chuchow district, im 
some places at least, lifts the 
curtain of that intensely interest- 
ing movement—the Independent 
Church. An indigenous Chinese 
Church is the goal of missionary 
effort in this land and every step 
in this direction is cause for re- 
joicing. Judging from what one 
saw, however, in places of the 
Chuchow district of this Indepen- 
dent Movement, there was no- 
thing to cheer the missionary for 
the things he saw just fied the 
hoart with disquieting thoughts 
and Jeft him with a deep sense Of 
mistrust in many of the leaders 
and those who hang on their 
sleeves, 

For instance, on entering one of 
their places of worship, in the 
porchway of the front door was a 
pig-sty. Walkiig a few steps 
further you came to what appear- 
ed to be a wash house where the 
dirty linen of -certainly more 





than one family was suspended 
across the passage in an unsight- 
ly fashion. Eventually coming to 
a dark oblong lumber room, for 
that was one’s first i mression, 
full of cob-webs, and covered with 
the filth of ages, one was informed 
that that was the place specially 
reserved for worship. A remark 
was proffered that the services 
were rather irregular. 

Worse than all—there was ube 
smell of opium. It was gently 
whispered that Mr. So and Su 
was slightly addicted to the habit. 
No wonder the heathen are tight- 
ing shy of much that is carricu 
on in this movement. It is a 
shame that the sign board—bear- 
ing the name of Christ—shou:d 
be allowed to cover the works of 
men who seem to be Out more 
specially for filthy lucre than for 
the salvation of souls.” If some of 
these centres ever boasted of any 
glory it must certainly have long 
since vanished away. Instead 07 
the present sign, which is in the 
place of prominence over the 
doorway, it would be far more in 
keoping to have it replaced by 
one written in large letters.— 
“Tehetod.”” 

The movement in this district 
got its momemtum through the 
efforts of Pastor Yu Koh-ching, 
of Shanghai, who visited this 
region about ten years ago. At 
that time a great number were 
baptised and became members of 
the Independent Church. For @ 
season crowds flocked to the var- 
ious centres which, unfortunate- 
ly, were used more or fess as a 
‘branch office of the cca] yamen. 
Litigation became rife and _ the 
purpose for which these preaching 
places were opened became a dead 
letter, Incidentally one heard of 
two branches of this church where 
every member is connected ‘with 
the small theatricals which are 
run in connexion with gambling 
booths. 

Throughout the whole of the 
journey there was not the sign of 
the least lawlessness and one did 
not even hear a rumour of bigh- 
way robbery. The common farmer 
folk were busy in their fields, 
thankful for the fall of rain and 
certainly feeling very jolly © in 
having reaped an all round good 
harvest. = 


An Earthquake Shock in 
Manila 


Manila, Dec: 21. 


An carthquake lasting a few 
seconds occurred at four o’clock 
this morning. it originated in 
Verde Island Channel, 150 miles 
south of Manila. The shock 
awoke sleepers here.—Reuter. 








Shipbuilding Order for 
Hongkong * 
Hongkong, Dec. 27. 

The Tug & Lighter Company 
has placed an order for a first in- 
stalment of five steel lighters with 
the Hongkong & Whampoa Dock 
Company.—Reuter. 


CHRISTMAS DAY IN 
SOOCHOW 





| Many Visitors in Town: Difficul- 
ties of House Boaters: 
Epidemic of Fires 





From Our Own Correspondent. 
Soochow, Dec. 25, 1923. 


The Soochow foreign community 
seems to be celebrating the day” 
in the usual delightful way. 
There are quite a number of 
visitors in town, though perhaps 
not as mapy as usual. A large 
number of Language School 
students are paying visits to other 
cities. Shanghai holiday house 
boaters, on trips around Soochow 
will find it hard travelling if 
their houseboats draw as much as 
30 inches. Last year’s low water 
mark was unusual, but the water 
‘is already lower, and promises to 
do some record breaking before 
February. All the lauches are 
having trouble on their runs, some 
going aground every day, and 
heavy cargo boats can carry only 
half a cargo. It is a crying shame 
that China’s so-called government 
squanders its funds on robber 
armics, instead of using at least 
a small per cent. of the peoples’ 
taxes for dredging, and the many 
other needed improvements. 


FIRE BRIGADE BUSY, 


Soochow’s fire department has 
been having a busy time. Ab 3 
p.m. yesterday they were called 
out, there was a second big fire 
at 10 p.m. another at 12.30 a.m. 
and at 3a.m. a fourth blaze. The 
midnight fire promised to wipe 
out a whole block of houses, but 
in 30 niinutes the fire was under 
control. We often laugh at these 
old hand-pump fire engines, with 
their water supply via a bucket 
brigade, from a canal or a well 
in the vicinity: yet when we see 
thesq seemingly inefficient engines 
in action we find them wonderful- 
ly efficient. After watching the 
flames at midnight last night 
leaping from 10 to 25 feet, fanned 
by quite a strong gale which blew 
the sparks several hundred yards, 
and then seeing - this big fire 
stopped short in its tracks in less 
than half an hour, we must take 
off our hats to such efficient work ! 
And five engines were on the job 
within five minutes after the fire 
started. 








We have just received the first 
number of the first volume of the 
“Spur,” the official organ of the 
American Troopers of the S.V.C. 
Coming as it does at the festive 
season the issue contains greet- 
ings from the Commandant, Col- 
onel’ W. F. L, Gordon, cm. @., 
p.3.0., in addition to which there 
are numerous hints regarding the 
upkeep of the mount and several 
quips and spurs at and to mem- 
bers of the unit. We welcome the 
publication and hope that the 
high standard of the first issue 
will be continued. i 
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LABRANG AND ITS TIBETAN MONASTERY 


Priest Population of 3,000: Child of Six Inducted as Chief 
Buddha in Beehive of Hierarchy: A Butter Festival: 
Town’s Morality at Low Ebb 





From Our Own Correspondent. 


Hochow, Kan., Dee. 1. 


When one speaks of Labrang, 
of course, the famous Tibetan 
monastery and the town near by 
is meant. 

‘There are two noted monaste- 
ries in Amdo Province, north- 
eastern Tibet, the onc, Kumbum, 
50 li trom Sining once said to 
have had 7,000 priests within its 
walls, but now reduced to 3,000 
odd on account of a former Mo- 
hammedan_ rebellion in Kansu; 
tho other, Labrang, with a priest 

opulation of 3,600, composed of 
Roagolindig and Tibetans 

The approach tix Labrang is 
through a valley which is exceed- 
ingly scenic in the lower reaches, 
a jure to go onward. 

The traveller suddenly drops 
upon the place and the sight of 
the monastery is quite impcsing 
from a distance, but particular- 
ly is it grand and_ fascinating 
from an opposite hill in the 
morning sun 0. fine day. 

This combination of priest re- 
sidence, temples and pagodas 
looms up like a town. 

I remember several years ago I 
showed a gentleman the photo- 
graph. of this cloister and he made 
favourable comments on the archi- 
toctural designs of the buildings 
Some of the stone walls in these 
are surprisingly well 
real carefulness 

















structures 
made and show 
and exactness. In the forepart 
of this picture there is the Lab- 
rang River, beyond it and on 
three sides of the monastery. is a 
long stretch of low open build- 
ing containing nigh on 1,500 
prayer wheels—some informant 
gave the number of them thrcugh- 
out tho whole institution as being 
3,000. Truly, they are pulled 
and used daily by zealous priests 
and pilgrims, 

PROMINENT PLACES. 

The prominent — places 
might be mentioned are the chief. 
Buddha’s residence, an establish- 
ment with gilded tiles, a proof 
that gold 1s found in Tibet: 
chanting hall; Mongolian Prince 
dwelling; the mausoleum —con- 
taining four pagodas which are 
the receptacles cf the ashes or 
remains of four renowned Budd- 
has, the temple with the imago 
‘of the coming Buddha termed the 
Loving Onc. Again on the right 
hand side and separate from the 
monastery can be seen what is call- 
ed the nine-story temple, but, in 
fact, it has only five stories: on 
the left is the “tsan k’ang” pro- 
bably meaning the “fierce house” 
for here no Tibetan Jayman is 
permitted to intrude on account 
of the deleterious effects coming 
upon the individual acting with 
temerity, I should judge. 

Then there could be added to 
the above list the domiciles of the 
“Nang Chen” or living- Buddhas 
inferior in rank to the main one. 











that | 





In the chief Buddha’s office there 
was inducted a child, three years 
ago, now six years of age hailing 
from Litang, Chuan pien on the 
Szechuan marches. His father has 
the say in, and his uncle is the 
trasurer ofithis beehive of hierar- 
chy. Coming to the Mongolian 
Prince, he is a mere child 11 years 
old, Chinese reckoning. His sway 
extends over 11 Mongolian-Tibe- 
tan tribes to the west of Lab- 
rang. 
Two other features of Labrang 
monastery are the “‘tsong ra” or 
market place, directly in front 
of it, where daily markets are 
held, and the so-called burial 
ground in a lonely valley in the 
rear. In the former, there is a 
catering to the wants and needs 
of both the priests and people 
dispesing of such things as cloth, 
wheat and darley flour, brass or 
iron gocds, sugar, raisins, nails, 
hinges, any fruit of a poor 
quality. Soap was not in evi- 
dence and as yet is not a popular 
commodity. Here is an animated 
scene. As an offset to this, a very 
gruesome spectacle is presented 
every time a Tibetan corpse is to 
be disposed of. 





A GHASTLY SPECTACLE. 


To see this, the intendant eye 
witness must get up bright and 
early, and as he goes out to the 
appointed spot there is the care- 
taker manipulating the corpse in 
the following manner. 

It is tied to a stake fixed in the 
ground, then with a knife the 
flesh is gashed preparatory to 
calling the vultures from the 
surrounding heights to come and 
havo a feed. This calling is done 
in respectable and polite fan- 
guage: the birds respond at once 
and in a remarkably brief 
space of time do their part leav- 
ing nothing but a bare skeleton. 


During the year there are a 
number of religious festivals, one 
of them being a butter festival. 
The writer witnessed such a festi- 
val some years since in Kumbum 
whero the figures executed in bar- 
ley flour mixed with butter and 
some paint added thereto were 
done exquisitely. 

Now as to the town, that is re- 
moved from the monastery by a 
five minutes’ walk. The altitude 
of Labrang is over 10,000 feet and 
yet as is the case on the Tibetan 
tablelands, the sun is hot in the 
middle of the day and in the 
summer there is some hot weather. 
It is said there is a population 
of 1,600 families, reckoning three 
to.a family, made up of one half 
Tibetans and the other half of 
Chinese and Meslems. 

The east side of the town. has 
the barracks where are quartered 
the Mohammedan soldiers, the 
high walls of these 
frown down upon the Tibetan 





barracks. 


recalcitrants, and should any. 
resistance show its head, it would 
soon be cut off. 


RELIGION AND LOW MORALITY, 


On the west beyond which the 
Tbetans do not permit the erec- 
tion of any more shops and 
dwellings, one comes across the 
dumping ground for offal: here 
is a rendezvous for dogs of all 
sizes. As to the morality of this 
people, it is at a very low ebb, 
and no mistake, vice carries on 
high-handedly, ‘in spite of the 
existence of a Tibetan monastery, 
a Moslem mosque and two Pro- 
testant missions. Then, too, con- 
trary to the Buddhist tenets that 
no life should be taken, no blood 
be shed, the display ‘of many 
slaughtered sheep in the butcher 
stalls greets the stranger’s eyes— 
not to speak of the repulsive ap- 
pearance of what may be styled 
butcher’s street—and mutton is 
cheaper in Labrang than bread; 
imagine purchasing a whole sheep 
carcass fior $1 gold or $2 Mex. 

Labrang 1s a great wool and 
fur mart. Statistics of three 
years back were that the wool 
business for one year aggregated 
to 100 odd thousand taels and 
that of furs 90—100 thousand 
tuels. Those figures may be alfer- 
ed now, certain it is that econo- 
mic relations received a setback 
in the herder war of several years 
since, but business is hack again. 
Many are the heads of sheep and 
cattle that change hands. 

The military is the preponder- 
ing influence and the heads of 
this military post “make hay while 
the sun shines’; a good many 
silver taels flow into their coffers 
from the incoming trade, osten- 
sibly to support the soldiery but 
probably the greater portion of it 
is for No. 1. 

Thirty li below Labrang there 
is forest land which still produces 
considerable timber for Hochow 
and places en route: however, at 
the rate the wood is cut, it will 
not be long before these lands 
will be denuded. 





PHILIPPINE OFFICIAL’S 
SPECULATIONS 





Gen. Wood’s Son’s Success in 
Wall Street Deals 


Manila, Dec. 27. 

Lieut. Oskeorne C. Wood, son 
and Aide-de-Camp of the Gover- 
nor-General, has admitted that he 
mado G$700,000 of G$800,009 
specuiating in Wall Street’ by 
cadie. Governor-General Wood 
has made his son discontinue 
operations, which are regarded 
as legitimate but as_ affording 
grounds for gossip. Lieutenant 
Wood ‘began by investing in the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
on a small scale, which rose 60 
points last year, enabling him to 
make further ventures. He made 
considerable amounts in ex- 
change, but denied having any 
Philippine investments. Lieut. 
Wood is 26 years of age.—Reu- 
ter’s Pacific Service. 
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DISASTROUS FIRE IN 
KOBE. HOTEL 





Oriental Hotel Partially Des- 
troyed: Serious Damage 
but No Loss of Life 





From Our Own Correspondent. 


Kobe, Dec. 24. 

A fire broke out in the Oriental 
Hotel early this morning and 
destroyed about one-third of the 
building on the Bund side. The 
fire originated in the ball-room 
and motion-picture room, on the 
top floor, and 
from 1.40 until 4 a.m. No lives 
were lost, but three firemen were 
injured. 

Most of the guests were removed 
to other quarters. 


DAMAGE ESTIMATED AT Y. 300,000. 


Kobe, Dec. 24. 
A fire broke out in the Oriental 
Hotel shortly after midnight and 
destroyed half the building. There 
was great excitement, but practi- 
cally no casualties. 
Later. 


The cause of the fire has not 
yet been ascertained. The dam- 
age is estimated at Y.300,000. The 
part destroyed includes the ball- 
room and ten other. rooms. All 
the guests whose rooms were des- 
troyed can be accommodated in 
other parts of the hotel. There 
were altogether 89 guests at_ the 
hote], but none were hurt.—Reut- 
er. 





THE CHINESE OVERSEAS 
SOCIETY 





Linking Up of East and West 
London, Dec. 24. 


. Mr. Chu Chao-hsin, speaking 
at a dinner of the Overseas 
Chinese Society, said that the 


Chinese in England received the 
same pleasant and gratifying 
welcome that they gave foreigners 
in China. The world was nar- 
rowing and parts were increasing- 
ly being linked up. The ocean 
was no longer a barrier between 
East and West. All should render 
loyal and honest service and do 
their utmost to bring Britain and 
China closer together.—Reuter. 








Disastrous Fire in Japan 


Fukuoka, Dec. 26. 

A fire broke out to-night at the 
Imperial University at Fuoka. 
The entire building of the 
Engineoring Cnllege was destroy- 
ed. The damage is estimated at 
¥en. 5,000,000.—Reuter. 

For gallant behaviour during 
the Yokohama earthquake apt. 
Consin of the str. André Lebon 
haséeen promoted officer in the 
Legion d’Honneur and Mr. Sent- 
out, Chief Engineer of the same 





steamer, Chevalier in the same 


order. F 


raged furiously ‘ 





THE JAPANESE EARTH- | ATTEMPTED MURDER OF © - 


QUAKE 





Britons Who Distinguished 
Themselves in Relief 


London, Dec. 22. 

His Majesty has approved the 

following appointments in re- 
cognition of services during the 
Japanese earthquake :— 

Companions of St. Michael and 

St. George.— 

Mr, Charles Michael Palairet, 
Counsellor of Embassy at 
Tokio. 

Mr. Ralph George Elliott For- 
ster, Consul-General at Kobe. 

Mr. Robert Boulter, Vice- 
Consul at Yokohama. 

Commanders of the British Em- 
pire.— 

Mr. Montague Bentley Talbot 
Paske Smith, Vice-Consu] at 
Kobe. 


Captain Samuel _ Robinson, 
commanding the Empress of 
Australia. 


Officers of the British Empire — 

Rev. Eustace Strong. Chaplain 

of Christ Church, Yokohama. 

Mr. Robart Griffin, Master of 
P. & O. S. Dongola. 

Mr. H. 8. Goodwyn Isitt, of 
Messrs. Jenks, Percival and 
Isitt, Chartered Accountants, 
Kobe. 

Members of the British Empire.— 

Mr. A. T. White. 

Miss. Dalton. Matron, Yoko- 
hama Hospital. 

Miss Little, Assistant Matron, 
Yokohama Hospital. ~ 


—Reuter. 
THE RECONSTRUCTION BUDGET. 
Tokio, Dec. 23. 

The amended reconstruction 


budget has been passed by the 
Upper House. The extraordin- 
ary session closes on Monday and 
the regular session opens on 
Tuesday. 


The Premier is now. searching 
for a successor to Baron Den, 
who insists on resigning. Politi- 
ca] Jeaders believe that Baron 
Den’s .resignation is likely to 
strengthen the unity of the 
Cabinet.—Reuter. 

It has been decided that Dr. 
Okano, the Minister of Educa- 
tion, will officiate as the Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce 
pro tem in place of Baron Den, 
who has resigned from the post. 
—Eastern News Agency. 


Cart. G. M. Jameson, of the 
Hankow Volunteer Corps, who 
will be remembered by many. ‘A’ 
Company men in Shanghai, has 
been promoted to his majority in 
recognition of his. long services 
there. 

Tue death has just occurred in 
Hanoi of M..Saulais, late editor 
of the “Echo de Tientsin.” M. 
Saulais came to China in 1908 
and was connected with the Tien- 
tsin French paper for 15 years. 





JAPANESE PRINCE 





Regent Fired Upon When 
Proceeding to the Diet: 
Assailant Arrested. 

Tokic, Dec. 27. 
While the Prince Regent was 
proceeding to the: Diet ‘this 
rorning ® youth of 20 fired a 
cane-gun at the “mperial automo- 
bile, smashmg the windows. The - 
Prince was not hurt and pro-. 

ceeded to the Diet building. 
The bullet narrowly missed’ the 
head, of the Regent, who im- 


mediately took refuge in the Up- ,, 


per House. 

The assailant was dressed as % 
workman and is believed to be in- 
sane. The police are of opinion 
that others are implicated.’ The 
man was seized by an angry 
crowd, but was protected by the 
police, who arrested him.- 

When the Prince appeared at 
tho Upper House there was no in- 
dication to those’ present that 
anything unusual had happened. 
His Imperial Highmess read his 
speech in a very calm voice and 
then returned to “the Palace 
heavily guarded. Visitors were 
not allowed to leave the Dict till 
30 minutes after the Prince thad 
departed. All were completely 
unaware of the incident. 

The highest admiration is ex- 
pressed for the -Prince’s +be- 
haviour. 

The attack is Qgprecedonted in 
the history of JaBan. Feeling is 
running high. 

Viscount Trive, Chief Chamber- 
lain to the Regent, who was ac- 
companying His Imperial- High- 
ness in tho automobile, was 
slightly injured by a fragment of 
glass.—Reuter’s Pacific Service. 

Tokio, Deo. 27. 

The culprit, who fired at the 
Prince Regent, is a youth, named 
Daisuke Namba, aged 25, fourth 
son of Mr. Sakunoshin Namba, 
M.P., belonging to the Koshin 
Club. After completing the 
fourth year course of a middle 
schoo], young Namioa attended 
the preparatory course of the 
Waseda University but jleft hbe- 
fore completing the course. 
alleged that he dabbles in Com- 
munism.—Eastern News Agency. 








Tue American Consul-General, 


Mr. E. S. Cunningham, has ad? * 


dressed a protest to the Kiangsu 
authorities against the proposed 
collection of a special tax of 2% 
per cent. of all cigars and 
cigarettes purchased. 





WANTED 








ANTED, photographs“of current 
events in Straits Settlements, 
Dutch Colonies, Siam, Far East and 
all other parts of Asia for publication 
in “The Indian Daily Mail,” which 
prints 4 full page of pictures daily. 
Prompt despatch with full description 
essential. 
Write to Managing’ Editor, 
Indian _ Daily Mail,” 24-26 
Street, Fort, Bombay. 


“Tha 
Dalat 
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OUR PARIS LETTER 





Story of the Versailles Tapestries Theft: An Unprof- 
itable Venture: The Culprits Captured: Germany’s 
Alleged Fraudulent Methods to Prove Poverty 


From Our. Own Correspondent. 


Nov. 9. 

If we may believe the perpetra- 
tors of the theft of the tapestries 
from tha palace at Versaiilles, the 
truth of the affair was stranger 
than fiction. One man conceived 
the adventure without knowing 
what to do with the Hocty if he 
got it, and the other assisted him 
as aq matter of ‘‘flen pidgin” also 
without any clear idea of what 
was to follow. 

The arrest of these strange 
burglars was an additional 
feather in the cap of the 
late M. Bertillon, the inventor of 
the finger-print system. Having 
photographed the  finger-marks 
scattered freely over the window 
and frames of the tapestries, the 
police experts proceeded to sec 
whether they tallied with those of 
any inhabitants of Versailles who 
had previous acquaintance with 
Dame Justice. In this way they 
were led to cultivate the ac 
quaintance of one Prosper Char- 
les, a navvy of Communist opin- 
ions. Ashe and the lady who 
shares his joys and sorrows gave 
entirely different accounts of the 
manner in whi they had spent 
the night of burglary, they 
were both arrested, and Charles, 
after maintaining an attitude of 
injured innocence for some time, 
made up his mind to confess. 


He said that a 
named Nouvian, whom he had 
know tor several years and 
whcso mother keeps an_ hotel 
at Versailles, came to him 
and inquired: “Are you a man?” 
Resenting the implied aspersion 
on his courage, Charles expressed 
himself ready for anything from 
pitch and toss to manslaughter, 
whereupon Nouvian revealed his 
plan to steal a couple of big 
tapestries from. the palace and 
sell them. Charles agreed, and 
the two went to the palace ag or- 
dinary visitors and made their 











man 


selection, 
At night they got over 
the park wall, climbed up 2 


lightning conductor to the first 
floor, cut. out a pine of glass. 
opened the window, pulled the 
tapestries from their frames and 
threw them out. Thelr fall made 
a loud noise like a cannon shot, 
and the two men dropped to the 
floor, feeling sure that they would 
be caught. Nobody in the palace 
stirred, and after waiting a few 
minutes the burglars slid down 
the lightning conductor and made 
off with their booty. Its werght 
wag too much for Nouvian, who 
was a much weaker man than 
Charles, and they hal to stop and 
rest several 
reached the hotel kept by 
Nouvian’s mother. They dump- 
ed the tapestries in the cellar, 





times before they | 





and next morning carried them 
upstairs flo a garret. 


arles said that at this 
stage of the proceedings 
Nouvien seemed to_ realise 


that they had committeed an 
absurdity, as it would be 1mpos- 
sible to sell the tapestriex Char- 
les protested against having. been 
dragged into such a profitless ad- 
venture, and Nouvian expressed 
his intention of absconding. He 
got as far as Marseilles, when, see- 
ing the story of Charles’s arrest 
in the newspapers, and having 
very little money, he decided to 
throw up the sponge. He accord- 
ingly walked into a police station 
at Marseilles and gave himself 
up. He and Charles are now both 
lodged in gaol at Versailles. 


The tapestries were found 
in the garret, one of 
them intact and the other 
cut into 12 pieces by 


Nouvian, who had some hazy adea 
that the pieces would be saleable, 
Tt is believed that the Gcbelins 
tanestry artists will have little 
difficulty in joining the pieces to- 
gother and that the “Entry of 
Louis XIV into Dunkirk” will be 
little the worse for the adventure. 
GERMANY’S TRICKERY. 

Two Swiss writers, MM Wulf- 
sohn and G. Wernlé, have publish- 
er a book in Paris, ralled “L’Eva- 
sion des Capitaux Allemands” 
which throws some fresh light ou 
the new system of fraud wmcb 
German genius has invented and 
practised to such perfection. The 
authors, both writers on econom- 
ies who know German methods. 
explain that while the creation of 
German balances in foreign coun- 
tries was founded on the sale of 
paper marks, which have gradual- 
ly sunk in value until they have 
become worthless, the artificial 
pauperisation of Geimany has 
been continued by other devices, 
such as the undervaluing of ex- 
ports and only partial payment, 
the balance remaining afroad iz 
the form of credits. The German 
trade statistics afford one clue to 
this method, 

In one case which came 
under the author’s notice, 
the value of a large export of 
metal-working machinery as de 
clared for the German Customs 
was only One-third. of the Swiss 
Customs estimate. This kind ot 
thing is done constantly, so that 
the German Government will be 
able to argue that the country’s 
export trade has become s0 small 
that it will not bear taxation, 
and, at the same time, fresh proof 
of German “poverty” is provided. 
Another method of smuggling 
capital out of German is for Ger- 
man manufacturers to arrange 
with neutral or foreign agents 
that they shall be presented with 














bills for goods purchased 10 
Switzerland during the war and 
for which they had already paid 
at the time. This paying of 
money which one does not owe for 
the purpose of moving part of 
one’s capital abroad does great 
credit to German inventiveness. 

Jt is curious that in a city 
any accurate estimate of the 
amount of capital which has escap- 
ed from Germany. Our authors 
put it rather vaguely at thousands 
of millions of Swiss francs. 
These German balances and Tu- 
vestments are dangerous to the 
countries in which they are 
placed. ‘‘They are an alien in- 
fluence in the economic organiza- 
tion of neutral States and even 
of the Anglo-Saxon countries—an 
influence which is guided #y con- 
siderations other than the econom- 
ic needs of these countries.” 

It is curious that in a city 
which depends for its local pro- 
sperity so largely on foreigners 
there should be such a strong de- 
sire in Paris to tax them. No 
sooner is one proposal of this kind 
recognised as inadvisable than an- 
other takes its place. The latest 
is fathered by M: Emile Massard, 
a former president of the Muni- 
cipal] Council, who wants to put 
a tax of % fr, a day on every for- 
eigner who visits Paris without 
staying Jong enough to need re- 
sidential papers. Visitors who 
stop more than two months are 
required by law to apply for an 
identity card, for which they pay 
a fee of 20 fr. There are at pre- 
sent about half a million re- 
sidents, representing 68 national- 
ities, who have complied with 
this requirement. M. Massard es- 
timates that another half milion 
foreigners pass through the hotels 
in the course of the year and stay 
from two or three days to two or 
three weeks, and he wants to make 
every one of them pay a special 
tax of 2 fr a day. Under this 
system a visitor who remained six 
weeks in an hotel or pension 
would pay about four times as- 
much as the permanent, resident, 
whose payment, moreover, is not 
an annual one but igs made once 
for al], whereas the visitor would 
have to pay every time. Propos- 
als of this kind are interesting 
indications of the state of mind 
created by the new financial con- 
ditions due to The war. A vast 
number of French people look 
upon the depreciation of the franc 
ag an injustice, and the thought 
that the Englishman can get 78 
francs for his pound sterling and 
the American 18 franes for his 
dollar is poison to them. They 
cannot see that exchange values 
are the crystallisation of the 
world’s opinion of the value of a 
nation’s currency, and they ar- 
dently desire to “get even” with 
foreigners who profit automatica]- 
ly &y the large number of francs 
they receive for their own cur- 
rency. 


Lonpon, Dec. 22.—His Majesty 
to-day received Captain - Guy 
Royle upon his appointment as 
Naval Attaché in Tokio.—Reuter. 
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AUSTRALIAN LETTER 


Imperial Conference Commonwealth Defence: Criminal Gang 
Said to Have Organized-Melbourne Riots: The Pre- 
ferential Policy and the British Election 


From Our Gwn Correspondent. 


Melbourne, Nov. 21. : 

Mr, Bruce, our Prime Minister, . 
is in no huwry’ to return to: 
Australia, but w: il carefully avoid 
taking part in the elections he ; 
has done a great deal to bring | 
about. He reminds one of one’s | 
youthful days iu the country { 
places of the old country when, | 
having found evidence of what | 
the natives called “‘wapses” at the 
entrance to some hole in a hedge 
bank, ‘he thrust in a stick and 


ran from the resultant issumg 
. Mr. Bruce has stirred up 
a nest of ‘‘wapses” with a 


vengeance and he does well to 
remove himself from the immedi- 
ate vicinity without unnecessary 
waste of time. But the Austra- 
lian Prime Minister has not 
merely asked for protected British 
markets for the Dominions. He 
knows that the Dominions are 
wanted to help relieve Britain of 
the unemployed who are costing 
her £2,000,000 a week, but that 
to merely bring them to 
Australia, find land or work, 
but add them to the number of 
our producers, without having 
the equivalent markets to con- 
sume the increased productions, 
is simply to transfer Britain’s 
troubles from her shoulders to 
those ‘of Australia. Therefore 
the Prime Minister told the 
Conference that there were other 
countries anxious to enter into 
reciprocal arrangements, but 
that, as a member of the British 
Empire, Australia preferred to 
give the old country preference. 
All Australian statesmen can 
now do is to await the result of 
the British general elections. 
Fortunately the suspense will 


not last long. Within three 
weeks we shall know whether 
once more the door has been 


slammed in our faces, or whether 
we can push forward ‘our im- 
migration and production policy 
with confidence as to the future 


THE DEFENCE ISSUB 


Regarding defence it- cannot be 
said that the Imperial Conference 
has carried us very far forward. 
Tt has satoed to a number of 
pious resolutions, the chief im- 
portance of which. is that they 
embody the principle that the 
Dominions must defend them- 
selves, and allso that they must 
contribute in some form, probably 
by the establishment of naval 
bases and the production of 
munitions, to the general purpose 
of defending the trade routes of 
the Empire. The autonomy of | 
the several Dominions is in no 
way interfered with. This is 
satisfactory - enough in “itself, but 
it does not touch the -immediate 
matter. of - Australian - defence | 





, Which is beginning to cause very 


considerable anxiety. 

General Sir John Monash, who 
commanded the Australian Army 
Corps in the latter part of the 


| waa, and who proved himself to 
; ke’ of exceptional 


ability, has 
row reverted to his civilian 
status, avd in that capacity is 


able freely to criticize.’ He de- 
clares that the soul of the 
Australian armies is being 


starved, because the supply of 


j brains “amongst the higher com- 


mand is being slowly but certain- 
ly .diminished. ‘The rank and 
file has almost disappeared, and 
*. re-build armies requires the 
same organizing ability as built 
up. the Australian Imperial 
Forces which fought in Europe 
and Asia. Mr. E. K. Bowden, 
Minister for Defence, has rushed 
into print to say that Sir John 
is pessimistic, but he himself 
quite recently had been whimper- 
ing because the naval personnel 
has greatly diminished, the 
number of ships has become less 
by one half, and the military is 
practically reduced to 3,000 per- 
manent and 40,000 citizen soldiers. 
Genera! Sir Harry Chauvel, who 
is chief of the Staff, or Inspector- 
General, was the’ great Light 
Horse leader in Palestine, and 
he condemns the position ‘of our 
defence forces with even greater 
vehemence than Sir John 
Monash. 

There is a sum of £2,500,000 
ear-marked for defence, but much 
more must be spent. The real 
source of the present evil seeme 
to be that while Hughes was in 
power the Country and Labour 
parties conspired: to belittle him 
and towards that end they re- 
duced his Defence Estimates by 
about £3,000,000. Labour remains 
triumphant over this, and de- 
mands that ‘stead of talking 
about war, we should talk about 
peace—more and more aibout 
peace. Dr. Page, Country Party 
leader and Commonwealth Trea- 
surer, recognizes, however, that 
the Defence issue is a serious 
one, and that unless he changes 
his tactics it may result in the 
speedy dissolution of the so-callea- 
condition of the two parties which 
support the ministry. ; 

MELBOURNE’S RIOTS. 

The general effect of the police 
strike, referred to by me a fort- 
night ago, is negligible. Some 
damage was done, and three 
deaths occurred, though it is not 
quite certain that all these were 
directly due to the strike. Over 
100 men and women have been 
given short terms of imprison- 
ment for having been found in 
possession of stolen goods, but 
it is questionable whether all of 
these people belonged to the 


.organized gang 


soldiers on the 


criminal class, and it is certain 
that they su“ered less because 
they committed serious crimes, 
tham because it was a case of 
“He, who prigs what isn’t his’n, 
When he’s cotched must go: to 
pris’n.?* 


“There is a general belief that 


the riots were largely arranged 
by very acute criminals, of which 
there is thought to be a strongly 
in Melbourne, 
with a mysterious head quite 
after the fashion of the best 
Yankee detective fiction. It is 
supposed that an important link 
in this organization is a certain 
individual known as—but perhaps 
I had better not mention his 
name. Either he or some ome 
very like him is now on remand 
charged with harbouring the men 
concerned in the murder of a 
bank manager to which I referred 
some time ago. He is believed 
to be the brains of the gang. 
However that may be the police 
persistently refuse bail; even the 
production of £1,000 in cash will 
not tempt them, 

‘The idea is that this man, be- 
ing held in custody, somehow 
disorganized the arrangements 
for systematic looting, and the 
removal of goods to thw receiv- 
ing rooms which are believed to 
exist in the very heart of the 
city. All this may be imagina- 
tion, until the police show their 
hands, but it is a theory plau- 
sible enough to explain both the 
senseless strike, which like the 
Jameson raid upset some-one’s 
applecart, and the relatively small 
amount. of looting which has 
been done. 

There are sporadic outbursts in 
the suburbs, but the newly form- 
ed special police are rapidly 
obtaining control...The. Govern- 
ment secured power from Parlia- 
ment to issue regulations of the 
most drastic kind, making them 
retrospective if necessary, and 
the fear of these has proved as 
effective as the special constable’s 
recklessly wielded batom. There 
may be w political aftermath to 
tinis incident, but for the moment 
the State Government can merely 
do its best to remedy the abuses 
which brought about the police 
outbreak. It is known definitely 
now that the number of police 
who refused duty was just one- 
third of the whole. 


COMMONWEALTH AND CANNERS. 


A most amusing fracas has 
been in progress between Dr. 
Earle Page, the Commonwealth 
Treasurer, and the representatives 
of the proprietary fruit canners 
and jam makers. There has been 
an immense increase in the pro- 
duction of fruit, mainly due to 
the settlement of. returned 
irrigation areas 
of Victoria, though-in Tasmania, 
South Australia and New South 
Wales there has also. been con- 
siderable ie on Aaa 
several agencies thro whicl 
fruit- is dealt with, namely the 
proprietary companies, the co- 
operative conipanies, and. certain 
State ‘government camneries. As 
Dr. Page told the proprietors, 
when there was a big demand 
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abroad for jams amd- preserved 
fruits ‘they failed to establish 
their business, but ‘made for the 
time being*more out of the fruit 
than did the growers themselves. 

Following .the usual practice 
the canners have said that they 
will be unable to take all the 
fruit, and have advised the 
orchardists to destroy the trees 
produding the overplus. The 
Commonwealth stepped in to 
avert this disaster and offered 
substantial bounties on the cam- 
ning of fruits, whether for home 
or export. It fastened this offer 
with a string attached to the 
condition that certain prices 
must. be paid for fruit. The 
State and co-operative canneries 
have accepted, but the proprietors 
stand out. They claim that they 
represent the greater part of the 
canning industry, and ask that if 
they. take all the fruit offering 
the Commonwealth will take off 
their hands the balance of the 
packs at the end of next season. 
Apparently they have overshot 
tho mark, and will now find 
themselves obliged to carry on 
without any help, though they 
may squeeze the orchardists a 
pit, only in @ short time to find 
themselves faced with the com- 
petition of the growers themselves 
working upon co-operative lines. 

Dr. Page, who led the Country 
party at the last clectious in its 
objections to any government 
interference, is heartily annoyed, 
because when he tried to be 
paternal he was at once accused 
of seeking to inflict imterference 








with private concerns, which of 
course inetly opposite to 
what he, is politically pledged. 


Rather opportunely there comes 
through a cable from Mr. Bruce 
stating that there have been in 
London some quite satisfactory 
yeturns for fruits packed under 
Government control, and so prov- 
ing attractive to buyers. 


A STATE GOVERNOR, 

Some time ago in a cheerful 
and irresponsible mood the 
Tasmanian House of Assembly 
passed a resolution in favour of 
future governors being chosen 
from amongst local men of 
eminence. What constitutes a 
man of eminence was not ex- 
plained. When Sir William 
Allardyce resigned because the 
expenses. of the offico were too 
great for the salary, and he found 


that he had evem to grow his own’ 


vegetables, the vice-regal dignity 
was thrust upon Sir Herbert 
Nicholls, Chief Justice, at half 
the Governor's salary and_ his 
own judicial pay. This gave 
someth’ng like satisfaction and 
saved money. When the last 
political crisis arose it was 
thought -by the —non-Labour 
government that Sir Herbert 
would play the game and grant 
a dissolution, so tho Nationalists, 
or Conservatives, thought it safe 
to vote Sir William Lee and his 
ministry out of office. They did 
so,-and the. acting Glvernor 
sent for the Labour leader, who 
formed a government, to which 
the non-plussed Assembly grant- 
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ed supply and three months to 


formulate its programme. That | 


done Gir Herbert Nichills plead- 
ed that his health required a trip 
abroad before ‘he returned to his 
job as Chief Justice, and asked 
to resign the gwbernatorial job. 

Lyons, the Labour Premier, 
was quite willing, and gave it to 
be understood that he would get 
Mr. Justice Ewing, another 
Supreme Court judge, made act- 
ing Governor. It is hardly 
necessary to give reasons, but the 
said Justice Ewing is far more 
persona. grata to Labour politic- 
jans than to Conservatives, amd 
at once there arose a demand 
that a Governor—a full-fledged 
Imperial —_representative—should 
be sent’ out from Downing 
Street. Then the cheerful and 
irresponsible resolution of the 
Assembly was recalled to the 
meniory of the protestants. The 
Colonial Office said that it woud 
be only too happy to send a 
Governor, but it could not well 
do so before the Assembly re- 
seinded the aforesaid resolution. 
And there the matter stands, and 
what steps the Labour govern- 
ment will take to make it prac- 
tically impossible that there 
shold ever ‘be another Imperial 
Governor remains to be seen. Of 
course Ewing will be able to 
assent to anything Parliament 
decides without reference to the 
Imperial Government, amd that 
Labour will miss any opportunt- 
ties is not to be expected after 
the experiences of Queensland, 
where the ‘Legislative Council 
was first packed with nominees, 
who then voted to abolish the 
Chamber, which was duly done. 


HOW WE PLAY. 
Some figures were given by me 
not so long ago showing how 


two.or three of the States. How 
Australia plays cam best be 
visualized by the figures ascertain- 
ed from the Federal Taxation 
Department which has to collect 
Entertainments Tax. The returns 
which have been made available 
relate to the year ending June, 
1922, but they wre probably 
equally applicable to the last 
fmancial year. The figures given 
below show the number of ad- 
mittances and the amount of tax 
paid on account of each form of 
amusement :— 





Admittances Tax 
No. £ 
Picture Shows 67.336.952 313.260 
Theatres 10,435,231 126,711 
Race Meetings 6.613.733 122,972 
Dancing, Skat- 
ing, ete. 5,184,976 33,619 


From the’ foregoing it may be 
deduced that every man, woman 
and child in Australia goes, m 
theory, to the picture shows at 
least once a month, while as the 
tax is calculated ais being equal 
to eight per cent. on the expendi- 
ture for admittances the Austra- 
lian people during the year must 
have spent at least $8,000,000 1 
entrance money for amusements. 
What they spent in getting to 
and from their amusements, what 
they spent in’ refreshments and 





Australia gambled, at least in” 
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s.ppers,. and whl in flowers and 
chocolates, or in betting would 
in many cases far exceed the 
cost of admission, and it would 
not be an unfair calculation to 
say that Australians: probably 
spend at fleast £3 a head or 
£20,000,000 in play. 3 eS 
COMMONWEALTH SHIPS, 


In accordance with the Act 
passed some ‘months ago a 
Shipping Board has been appomnt- 
ed to manage the Commonwealth 
Chipping Line on a strictly cum- 
mercial and non-political basis. 
The Chairman of the Board is 
the previous general manager, 
Mr. H. G. B. Larkin. It was 
recognized some time ago that 
the line, which had some thirty 
ships of all sorts, would have to 
write down its losses very con- 
siderably, and the sum of £8,000,- 
000 was mentioned. Some of the 
ships were purchased early in the 
war and earned their cost over 
and over again, some were enemy 
ships which cost very little, and 
others were ships ‘built im Austra- 
lia at a high cost but at a time 
when the submarine menace was 
at its maximum. The Board has 
now started to dispose of all un- 
suitable steamers, and 10 have al- 
ready been disposed of, and an 
other, 15 will be sold as their 
charters expire, or opportunity 
occurs. The prices obtained have 
not been disclosed. The five fine 
up-to-date “Bay” steamers, 
which are regularly plying be- 
tween’ Australia and the United 
Kingdom, are of course to be re- 
tained, and ‘Larkin, in 
Tasmania the other day, definite- 
ly stated that they ,were paying 
well. He asserted, however, that 
further reduction in freights was 
quite out of the. question until 
the heavy costs in ports ana 
along the coast of Australia were 
reduced. 


It is rumoured that the Board 
will shortly place another. steam- 
er of the “Bay” class on the 
stocks, but whether an attempt 
will be made to build it in Aus- 
tralia, instead of abroad, is not 
yet known. If the former is tried 
it will most certainly be for 
reasons of policy. Mr. Bruce, 
Prime Minister, tin London 
recently replied to those who 
said Governments could never 
run a shipping ae Ne gere 
ruoming a shippii ine. ‘ipe 
it out of yon ean? He had 
heard that adversity made 
strange bedfellows. and brought 
persons close together.. ‘ne 
shipowners were now suffering 
adversity and if that brought 
them any closer together than at 
present, God help us all. 

QUEENSLAND LOAN CONVENTION. 

A good deal of interest attach- 
es to the visit to London of tne 
Queensland State Premier, Mr. 
E. G. Theodore, the head of a 
Labour government, -which has 
held office for some eight years, 
and is expected to last’ for at 
least two more. Mr. Theodore’s 
puzzle “is to convert £24,000,000 
of maturing loans within the 


“next two years, and cable mese- 


ages from London indicate’ that 
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those from whom he might ex- 
pect assistance are prepared to 
view his requests with a~ very 
glassy eye. The chief lenders in 
London are as a rule the big 
pastoral houses, but Mr. 
Theodore’s political party has 
bitterly offended them. Soon 
after Labour attained office 1t 
found that the holders of long 
pastoral leases were paying much 
too little, their contracts having 
been made in days when the in- 
dustry had about touched bottom, 
whereas it was in 1915 well m 
the boom. Im the Jeases there 
was a clause providing for the 
reappraisement of rents every 10 
Years, bub no increase was to be 
more than 50 per cent. A Bill 
was passed removing this re- 
striction in the increases, and 
after much political warfare, and 
an appeal to the Privy Council, 
which held that Queenslana, 
being self-governing, her Parlia- 
ment could repudiate if it chose 
to do so, the amended Act be- 
came law. The Government held 
that it was not repudiation, or, 
if it was, that the previous gov- 
ernment had proposed it, be- 
canse a draft Bill to the same 
effect had been found in the 
pigeon holes. Incidentally, it 
may be said that, the pastona: 
companies knew they were pay- 
ing much too little, and it 18 
auite om the cards that they were 
negotiating with the late Govern- 
ment to rectify the obvious 
anomaly, probably in return for 
some further concession 1m 
length of lease. 

Soon after the Privy Council 
episode Queensland tried to 
borrow in London and . failed. 

_ The government blamed the 
Opposition for undermining the 
State’s credit, said it did not 
care the proverbial ‘“‘tinker’s 
damn” about the London shy- 
locks, and went to America and 


borrowed there on strict terms as | 


to repayment, and at high inter- 
est. This time Mr. Theodore fs 
by no means cock-a-whoop, and 
he has asked his opponents to 
talk as little as possible, has 
painted horrifying results if he 
fails to convert and has explain- 
ed that now that the pastoral 
areas are having a very bad time 
it will he necessary to reduce the 
rents. The Opposition in Parlia- 
ment has given him its blessing, 
amd he has been holding inter- 
views—quite secret—with bankers 
and other financial authorities in 
Brisbane on the subject of so 
much moment. He leaves for 
London almost. at once, and will 
he met by a joint demamd from 
the financial magnates for an ex- 
planation of what is called the 
Repudiation Act. 

Mr, Theodore declares that the 
financiers want to interfere with 
Queensland’s self-governing pow- 
ers in matters of domestic 
legislation, but. that argument 
towards the creditors of his 
State is not at all satisfying. 
He cannot ask them to renew his 
pills and at the same time claim 
that they have no right to in- 
quire into how he is mamaging 
his business. _ c 
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Large Local Veto: Majority for “No Change” |: ¢ ’ 


From Our Own Correspondent. 


Edinburgh, Oct. “7. 


Encouraging reports come from 
Western Canada of the success of 
the Hebridean families who last 
March left their inhospitable 
homes to settle there. It appears. 
that the main body of the 50 
families aro settled on Alberta 
farms in favourable _surround- 
ings, and are already on the 
road to prosperity. The experi- 
ment has been a successful one, 
and the best proof of that con- 
sists in tho fact that the new 
settlers are urging their friends 
and relatives in the homeland to 
join them. It is not desirable 
that this country should lose such 
a sturdy, independent, and up- 
right stock, but it may well ap- 
pear to’ them that emigration 
presents a method of escape from 
present hardships. At no time 


shave conditions of life in the 


Hebridean islands been anything 
but arduous; in Lewis, the largest 
island of the Outer Hebrides, 
unremitting toil on the land or 
at sea has resulted only in a mea- 
gre livelihood for the crofters 
and fishermen. Recently, . too, 
their position has “become, if 
possible, more precarious with 
the stoppage of Lord Lever- 
hulme’s industrialization scheme, 
which was designed to show the 
islanders a -possible way out of 
their depressing conditions, and 
with the rejection of his subse- 
quent generous offer to the croft- 
ers of the proprietorship of their 
jands. In one case the people of 
the Lewis preferred to live their 
Jives in their accustomed way, 
and, in the other case, they found 
it more suitable that a landlord 
should pay the cost of local ad- 
ministration than that they 
should pay it themselves. These 
refusals have not made the posi- 
tion of the islanders more en- 
viable. The prospects opened up 
by the successful experiment in 
Western Canada should thus ap- 
peal with greater force. In this 
connex‘on, too, it is interesting 
to recall the emigration scheme 
which, organized by Lady Cath- 
cart, and made possible by her 
liberality, resulted in the even- 
tual establishment in Manitoba 
during the last generation 
of fifty Hebridean families. 
Evidence of ‘the remarkable 
that venture is 
fact many of the sons 
of those who by Lady Cathcart’s 
initiative were enabled to start 
life anew, in Western Canada 
are now occupying prominent 
positions in the communities in 
which they Jive. 

_ A Canadian “paper, comment- 
ing om the Hebridean emigrants, 
says that one of the first question 
they asked was as to the nearest 
church and what was-the distance 
to the school. 


St. Andrew’s Day. 








At the quarterly communica- 
tion of the .Grand;«Lodge of 
Scotland, the . Ear]; of Elgin, 
Grand Master, announced ; that 
the Prince of Wales had consent- 
ed to become an’ honorary mem- 
ber of Grand Lodge, and ‘tho 
necessary motion will, be made on 
; The Earl of 
Elgin was unanimously _re- 
elected Grand Master; Sir. Alex- 
ander Gibb» .@.88, Senior 
Grand Warden; and The Master 
of Saltoun, Junior Grand War- 
den, - f - 

- FIVE SCOTS PRIME MINISTERS. 


The succession of Scottish Prime 
Ministers has come to an end, 
There have been five, and of ‘those 
two are living. Gladstone in some 
of his characteristics wags intense- 
ly Scottish, though, ‘Oxford and 
Anglicanism had made him more 
than half English. But his nate 
is Scottish, and so was his descent. 
Two of them were literally Glas- 
gow men, the last had. his birth- 
place beyond the . seas, but his 
business, his fellow-citizens and 
his character were, all Scottish. 

It is sometimes said that the 
Scots have no sense of humour, 


“says Lady Frances‘ ‘Balfour, 
or if some story is. told 
which  disproves that — gibe, 
it is said to be ‘a sense 


of humour peculiar te them- 
selves.”’ But, with the exception 
of Gladstone, whose sense’ of 
humour was “peculiar” in ‘that 
he had none, his successors have 
all been marked by wit as well as 
humour. Combined with that is a 
certain austere reserve peculiarly 
Scottish, which unconsciously 
separates the goats from the sheep 
in the two nationalities. Then 
there are the latent forces hidden 
in the Scottish. character: ‘which 
so often surprise those who are 
not-of their'country. It may be 
the force of strong emotion,‘ ‘a 
sudden revelation of the under- 
standing of. the northern half of 
the kingdom, or a sudden flash of 
remembrance of the pit from 
whence they were: dug; certainly 
no man can reckon on the-way a 
Scot will act when under’ some 
strong remembrance of thé hills 
of home. As we think of themso 
different in their upbringing,‘so 
diverse in their education’ and 
social upbringing ‘ and‘ in refi- 
gion, they yet have one- thing 
which -binds . them. together in 
our thoughts—a conspicuous: in-" 
dependence of mind, an integrity 
of purpose, and. a deep-rooted. 
patriotism, .which. has its in- 
stinctive roots in the love. of 
freedom and: liberty. Not, for 
nothing has Scottish history been 
such a troubled page; ‘of blood 
and tears and poverty. It’is not 





; in the green and flowery gardens 


of the world. that. character is 
formed, and religion. beconies 
part of the history of the race. 
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There are Ministers of the Crown 
who will have a larger niche in 
the world’s history, some haye 
fallen in ‘their country’s eyes. 
Others seem to our eyes not to 
have attained the summit of their 
ambitions. We can be thankful 
that our “first Ministers of 
the Crown” have had no personal 
ambitions, and have -been just 
themselves, distinctively Scottish. 
because “‘Jeal and true.” 

MR. BONAR LAW. 

When Mr. Bonar Law was 
elected leader of the Unionist 
party he resigned all his com- 
pany directorships, worth nearly 
£3,000 a year. And he was by no 
means a rich man. When asked 
why he had done so, he replied 
that he could not allow th 
slightest suggestion of personal 7 
financial intcrest* to weaken his 
influence with the public as a 
party leader... At the time his 
party was in Opposition, and not 
very long before Cabinet Ministers ; 
in office thought it no shame to 
hold company directorships, I 
remember “Black Michael,’ when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
plaining that he remained the 
chairman of a life assurance com- 
pany in order to keep guard over 
his own life policies, But this 
sort of view of public responsi- 
bility was not good enough for 
Mr. Bonar Law even when he was 
out of office. And at the time 
he was actually digging into his 
modest capital, because his in- 
come was insufficient to support 
his new political position. 

EFFECTS OF EMIGRATION. 

Emigration 1s always regret- 
table when it is a necessity, but 
it is doubtful if its effects on the 
homeland are quite so definitely 
bad as the habitual pessimist 
would have us believe. It takes 
a lot of emigration to bring about 
serious depopulation. This is 
borne out by the annual report 
of the Registrar-General for Scot- 
land, just published. The po- 
pulation «in the middle of the 
year 1922 was estimated at 4,90,- 
458, showing an annual increase 
of nearly 22,000. Between the 
middle of 1921 and e 
middle ‘of 1922, Scotland lost 
24,669 people by emigration, but 
the excess of births over deaths 
was 46,628. These figures do not, 
of course, dispose of the fact that 
we are losing more skilled work- 
ers ‘than we oan afford. Here 
is the real tragedy of this period 
of depression. ‘Not that -the 
skilled workers are leaving us, 
but that, for lack of work, there 
can be no training of young men 
to take their places. The one 
embarrassment is temporary; the 
other may not be righted for 
many years to come. 

LOCAL VETO POLLS. 

A start has been made with the 
1923 polls under the provisions of 
the Temperance (Scotland) Act, 
and the election will not close 
till December 20. As on the vc- 
casion of the election three years 
ago, the issue is threefold—no 
change, limitation, ‘and no-licen- 
ce. In 1920 polls were held in 
548 areas—the poll on this oc 
casion is confined to bburghs, vot- 
ing in the counties being post- 





poned to synchronize with the 
County Council elections—and as 
a result 41 areas adopted No- 
Licence, and 35 favoured limita- 


tion, thus cancelling. 436 
licences. Subsequent —_litiga- 
tion, however, reversed the deci- 


sions in several areas, and in the 
end the number of licences can- 
celled was 381. The total num- 
ber of votes cast in 1920 
1,179,796, made up thus:— 
No change ——— 707,094 
Limitation 19,393 
No-Licence 453,309 
ADVANTAGES OF POVERTY. 
Tho students of Glasgow Uni- 
versity Union were treated to a 
sample of Mr. Hilaire Belloc in 
his rarest manner-in an address 
upon Poverty, “that circum- 
stance to which much the greater 
part of you are doomed.” No 
poor man can sink into lethargy 
and sloth, he declared. The great 
advantage was that the poor man 
soon gave up the horrible vice of 
lying, the natural habit of man, 
which, however, he found of no 
help to him. Only the poor, and 
generally the old, told the truth. 
Tho first rule for achieving po- 
verty was therefore to learn to 
tell the truth, both unpleasant 
and pleasant. Gambling upon 
horses if they were unacquainted 
with the movements and nature 
of tho animal was another royal 
road. The third was the exercise 
of judgment. Two Cabinet 
Ministers, both very rich and 
both very wicked, agreed after a 
short discussion that judgment 


was 








Was more eftiacious than hard 
work for attaining poverty. In 
good judgment they were 
prognosticating events far 
hence, whereas in gambling 
they were dealing only 
with events a day or so 


distant; therefore gaod judgment 
was the-better way of the two. 
In a word, the three ways were, 
in order of precedence, good 
judgment, telling the truth, and 
hard work. There was no good 
rule for escaping poverty; it 
was a matter of luck; it just 
happened. They got a berth, a 
regular income, increasing charg- 
es, then Marx imposed inflation, 
and they achieved their end. 


Russian Revolutionists 
in Manchuria 
Riga, Dea 20. 
It is reported from Moscow 
that the Soviet press states that 
owing to the numerous bands of 
Hunghutze and deserters ravag- 
ing the Amur district and other 
parts of Manchuria the Soviet’s 
authority there exists only on 
Paper. The newspapers add that 
new outbreaks have occurred in. 
Bokhara- and Ferghana, where 
Red troops have been sent to 
crush them.—Reuter- 


Miss Bondficld, who was re- | 
turned to the House of Commons 
at the recent Election, is a 


j mind 





daughter of the Rev. Mr. Bond- 


| field, a former pastor of Union t 
Church, Hongkong. 


A COMMUNIST FETE~ 
IN MANCHESTER 





Everyone on Hand for the 
Comic Relief 





From a Correspondent. 


Manchester, Nov. 11. 


The sixth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Russian 
workers’ Soviet Republic was 
celebrated in Manchester by a 
mass demonstration in the Free 
Trade Hall. The huge building 
Was full, as is usually the case 
when any comic relief is offered 
the inhabitants of this grey 
workaday city. Its walls were 
decorated with the Soviet Work- 
ers’ emblem, a_ sickle and 
hammer, plenty of crude Russian © 
posters, and the contents bills of 
the British Communist’s _ per- 
iodical, “The Worker’s Weekly”, 
They bore the legend, “Russia, 
1917—Germany 1928”, The 
Russian posters advertised goods 
offered fior sale on a stall in the 


vestibule. These consisted of 
curiosities in. carved and 
polished wood, exported from 


Russia, and sold for the benefit 
of some children’s homes there. 
There was a brisk sale of Soviet 
publications, the most popular 
being the “Soviet Russia Pic- 
torial,” a twopenny monthly, 
well illustrated, and printed in 
English. It contained pictures 
of charming Homes of Rest for 
Russian workers, the former 
occupiers of which were depicted 
as shovelling snow under the 
rifles of the Red Guards. Other 
pictures depicted the fine times 
the workers were having in_all 
parts of Russia. Many advertise- 
ments urged the British working 
man to buy 10/-bonds in the 
“First Worker's Loan to Soviet 
Russia.” 

The chief speaker of the evem 
ing was Mr. Phillips Price. He, 
it may’ be remembered, was the 
well-known correspondent of the 
“Manchester Guardian” in 
Russia at the time of the revolu- 
tion, The news of his conversion 
to Bolshevism when Lenin and 
Trotsky came into power caused 
a great sensation in press circles, 
He is now a member of the 
Communist party. Mr. Saklat- 
vala, M. Pp. s. Cc. billed as the 
other star turn, is a Communist- 
Labour man. He is a member 
of both the Labour and Com- 
munist parties. The Labour 
party have allowed him this 
latitude as they do not like to 
accept full responsibility for the 
wild statements he is in the 
habit of making. These fantasies 
of the brain cam be then 
explained away as the results of 
Communist propaganda on the 
of “our poor, benighted, 
coloured brother.” 

A RUSSIAN DAMPER. 


A tremendous sensation was 
caused at the opening of the 
meeting by the arrival on the 
platform of the Russians. Forty 
of them filed on to the platform 
and took seats around the 
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chairtian. Their Slav features 
were unmistakable, and five of 
them were in a neat uniform 
with gold braid on the sleeves 
and the Soviet Star. Members 
of the audience quickly picked 


out Lenin and Trotsky, but the, 


problem of the uniforms 
engendered heated arguments 
all over the building. Most of 
the audience held that the 


wearers were Commissars, but 
a romantic minority contended 
they must be members of the 
dreaded Cheka, It proved asad 
anticlimax when the chairman 
introduced the Russiams as the 
officers, and crew of a Soviet 
ship berthed in the Manchester 
Ship Canal. But this was not 
the worst. Called upon to iad- 
dress the meeting the captain 
said a few words in Russian. Mr. 
Price translated these into a 
protest by the Captain that he 


was not a Communist, but 
thanked the meeting for the 
compliment to Russia implied 


in holding such w. meeting. The 
excited hatangue of a young 
member of the crew who was 
introduced as a member of the 


Young Communist party , did 
little, after this inauspicious 
opening, to impress the local 


Communists with a favourable 
impression of the enthusiasm of 
their Russian colleagues. 


SUBLIMATED CAPITALISM, 


Tho first speaker undertook 
to explain the difference between 
the new economic policy _ of 
Lenin—the _sublimated — cap- 
italism of Russia, and the 
common nefarious capitalism of 
Great Britain. She did so by 
citing the history of the Building 
Guild in England. The wicked 
capitalists in Great Britain, we 
were informed, combined to 
crush this tender harbinger of 
the new millennium out of 
existence. But had it been 
started in Russia the State 
would have nurtured it at the 
expense of the competing  caip- 
italist concerns, and it ‘would 
have ultimately ousted them 
completely, The real facts are, 
the Building Guild in England 
attracied to itself all the social 
theorists im the -ouilding 
industry, fine independent. 
fellews who disdained the 
prosaic occupation of laying 
bricks while there was ai brick- 
laying brother to be converted 
to their point of view. And as 
these Utopians drew as good 
wages for building castles in the 
empyrean as_ ordinary builders 
got for building common houses 
the Building Guild joined the 
castles, 

AN EARNEST APOSTLE. 

Mr. Phillips Price is '@ middle- 
aged, sallow, cadaverous man,’ of 
whose wholehearted sincerity 
there can be no question. His 
type can occasionally be seen 
conducting Salvation Army 
meetings in slum neighbourhoods 
here. His address was on a 
higher plane than any we have 
yet heard in Communist 
meetings, and dealt chiefly with 
the conditions now existing in 





‘the Ruhr, from which he had 


just returned. He described his 
conversion to Bolshevism. He 
said that in the opening days of 
the revolution the possibility of 


|, its success seemed remote. The 


few ragged Guards in 
Petrograd seemed clowns playing 
in a farce. The sight that first 
convinced him that the workers 
would be successful was the 
thousands of industrial workers 
pouring out of the factories for 
the front when Petrograd was 
in danger from the reaction- 
aries. He appeared to have been 
converted on the spot to the 
idea of a Workers’ Republic. 


He described Germany as a 
slave colony being exploited by 
international capitalists, of 
whom the worst. and most 
dangerous were German. He 
held out little hope of a 
workers’ revolution in Germany. 
Thirty per cent. of German 
capital was definitely invested in 
countries outside Germany, and 
90 per cent. had been transferred 
from German into foreign 
currencies. There was now no 
such thing asa German cap- 
italist except in a very small 
way. The capitalist in Germany 
was  internationalist im . his 
psychology, his thought, and his 
outlook. . | 


Mr. Saklatvala, m.p., was the 
last speaker, and it was evident 
that he was determined to out-do 
all his  predccessors. Fifty 
minutes of Saklatvala proved to 
be all that was necessary to dry 
a life time’s tears at the wicked 
oppression of India by brutal 
Britons and re-start them in 
sympathy with our exiled fellow 
countrymen. To a London 
audience Mr. Saklatvala might 
get away with the statement 
that 99 per cent. ef the capital 
invested in India was British, 
and, “you are responsible for 
the terrible conditions under 
which 60,000 of my fellow coun- 
trywomen slave under ground in 
the mines, and thousands more 
die in the factories,” but in 
Manchester, where the names of 
the big Indian cotton concerns 
are matters of common know- 
ledge it didn’t go down. Nor 
did his assertion that the foreign 
concerns dumping cheap man- 
ufactures into Great Britain 
were British, and that protection 
was only a red herring devised 
to conceal this fact make much 
impression. 


* THE MORE DANGEROUS. 


The one sinister feature of 
Bolshevik propaganda in Great 
Britain is the fact that the 
Saklatvalas are getting fewer 
and the Phillips Prices more 
numerous. Unlike our experience 
of former Communist meetings 
there was on this occasion, no 
heated imvective wasted on 
moderate Labour men. It was 
exclusively directed against the 
capitalist. “A single front,” is 
the Communist slogan to-day. 
Their classes for the study of 
history and economics give them 
a verbal and intellectual 
dominance over the trade union 


type of -politician, and increasing 
numbers of them are being 
selected as “Labour” candidates 


for Boards of Guardians and 
Town Councils. The best lady 
speaker at this demonstration 


was Miss Ellen Wilkinson, M.A., 
and a fortnight ago she won 
a seat on the w 
council as a “Labour” candidate. 
Communist propagandist _ liter- 
ature is also slowly changing its 
character from the denunciatory 
to the persuasive. The British 
worker is not now asked to rise 
and protect his Russian brother 
from the cruelties of the Whites. 
He is asked to look on this 
pretty. picture, and that, in all 
of which the Russian worker is 
depicted as having the best of 
good times, and compare it with 
the lot of the unemployed 
Briton or the German who 
was too timid to go the whole 
hog in revolutions. 

A few days ago we heard a 
street corner Communist orator 
reading an article from an anti- 
Labour paper to a crowd of 
workmen, mostly out of work. 
It maladroitly described the hard 
lot of these people in Russia who 
did not work, and pictured the 
deference paid in Government 
offices to common working people 
in comparison to the incivility 
shown to those who were former- 
ly rich. Its effect on the au- 
dience may be imagined. When 
questions were called for, “How 

lo- you get to Russia,’ was 
shouted from all parts of the 
audience. 


“T.P’s” SUBLIME CALM 
ABOUT CHINA 





China’s Students in London 


London, Dec, 21. 

_Amond the guests at the annual 
dinner of the Central Union of 
Chinese Students theld under the 
presidency of Dr. T K. Lee last 
night were Sir Denison Ross and 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor. The latter 
said that in spite of all the row 
that was happening the future 
national unity and  imtegrity of 
China was jassured. 0 

Mr. Chu Chao-hsin, the Chinese 
Minister, warned the students 
that it would be useless for them 
merely to copy what they -learn 
here when ‘they return home. He 
advised them to adapt what they 
learn to Bastern conditions. He 
\donsidered it an impossibility 
that the monarchy would be re- 
stored in China. China’s new 
house must be put in order but 
this was the duty of the occupiere 
—not the outsiders. He consider- 
ed that the system of education 
in Britain particularly suited 
China because of the existing 
facilities and ithe friendly re- 
lations it created. The Chinese: 
Minister hoped 
offer of the British Government 
to remit the Boxer Indemnity for 
educational uses would come into 
effect at an early date.—Reuter. 
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SHANGHAI NEWS 





SHANGHAI RACE CLUB 





$118,000 More Given in Charity: 
A Total for the Year of 
Over $265,000 


To the Editor of the 
“Norta-Caina Datty News.” 


Sir,—The proceeds obtained for 
charity through Race Meetings on 
the Shanghai Race Course this 
half-year amount to $118,000. 


This sum is distributed as 
shown below. 
Charing Cross Hospital $1,500.00 
Dr, Barnardo’s Homes 500.00 
The. Editor “Truth” for 

Lady St. Helier’s Fund, 

Sixpemy Fund, Tress 

Barry Fund 500.00 
Shanghai Charity Trust 50,000,00 
Union Jack Club 8,000,00 
Mission to Seamen, Shanghai 1,750.00 
St, Joseph’s Catholic Associa- 

tion, Wayport Rooms for 

Seamen : 1,750.00 
Hanbury Institute 1,250.00 
Moccanule Marine _ Masters’ 

and Officers’ Relief Fund 500.00 
Shantung Road Hospital 1,000.00 
St, Luke’s Hospital 1,000,00 
Shanghai Benevolence Hospital 500.00 
Shanghai General Hospital, 

Charity’ Ward 1,000.00 
United Services Association 2000.00 


Amicale des Anciens Com- 

battants de la Grande Guerre 2,000.00 
Relief Committee for Russian 

Orphans of the Great War $,000.00 
Russian Refugee Relief Ad- 


visory Committee 3,000.00 
Russian. Refugee (already 

paid) 2,000.00 
Associazone Nazionale Com- 

battenti 500,00 
Societa degli Italiani in Cina _ 500.00 
Foreign Women’s Home 1,500.00 
British’ Women’s Association, 

Social Service Board 1,500.00 
Portuguese Ladies’ Benevolent 

Society 500.00 
King’s Daughters? Society 1,500.00 
Shanghai Ladies’ Benevolent 

Society * 1,500.00 
American Woman's Club, 

Civic Department 1,500.00 
American Civil Relief Society 1,000.00 
Jewish Ladies’ Benevolent 

Society 1,500,00 
Hebrew Relief Society 1,000.00 


Polish Committee, Shanghai 1,000.00 








Norwegian Benevolent Society 500.00 
Danish Benevolent Society 500.00 
St. Monica’s Society 500.00 
Shanghai Sikh Police Gurdwara 500.00 
Chinese Red Cross Society 1,000.00 
Institution for the ‘Chinese 

Blind 2,000,00 
Mission to Ricsha Men 1,500.00 
Shanghai Charity League ‘500.00 
Hépital “Ste. Marie 750.05 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul 750.00 
Little Sisters of the Poor 750.00 
Soeurs de Charité 750.00 
Sisters of Zi-ka-wei Orphanage 500,00 
Zi-ka-wei” Orphanage 500.00 
St. Joseph’s Benevolent Society 500.00 
Hospice St. Joseph, Nantao 500.00 
St. Joseph’s Asylum for the 

Poor, Nantao .00 
Providence Orphanage, In- 

stitution de St. Josoph 500,00 
Institut. des Franciscains, 

Missiottaries de Marie 250.00 
Japanese Earthquake Fund 1 

falready paid) 5,000.00 
Sundry Charities and Reserve - 

for Urgent. Appeals 2,000.00 

$118,000.00 
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THE RUSSIAN SHIPS AT WOOSUNG 





A Thoroughly Unsatisfactory Position: Arms and Ammunit- 
ion Purchaseable by the ‘First Bidder: Dr. Sun Yat- 
u sen Said to Have Bought One Ship 


The position of the “four 
Russian vessels now lying at Woo- 
sung continues to be a thoroughly 
unsatisfactory one, and a 
pretty story of intrigue is de- 
veloping about them. When Ad- 
miral Gioboff’s ships arrived 
here some three months ago we 
were ~ assured that their only 
Object in calling was to obtain 
supplies and enable the refugees 
on board to obtain brief. rest 
and change in Shanghai before 
proceeding to another destinar 
tion, then, as now, exceedingly 
vague. What has happened since 
then is that a steady trade in 
arms-trafficking has been carried 
on, whiie the rival forces of 
Peking.and Canton have done 
nothing but look on cautiously 
lest the arms and ammunition on 
board the ships should fajll into 
the hands of the other side. 

As has already been reported, 
we are given to understand that 
the vessels have on board m very 
considerable armoury, 
of machine-guns, ri 
thousand, five quick-firing guns, 
Mills’ bombs and hand grenades, 
a field guo, and other military 
equipment, together with 2,000,000 
rounds of rifle ammunition. 
Originally, an offer was made to 
the Peking Government to dis- 
pose of the lot for $300,000, a re- 
fusal bringing the price down to 
$100,000 and Enally $50,000, but 
Peking declined to purchase at 





any price. The goods were later 
offered to General Lu Yung- 
hsiang, Military Governor of 


Chékiang, and also to ‘Chang Tso- 
lin, without a sale being effect- 
ed. Now we are informed on 
good authority that 10 days ago, 
after negotiation with Canton, a 
representative-of Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
offered $50,000 down upon ship- 
ment to Canton, and another 
$50,000 on arrival there, and the 
only bar to completion of the 
contract appears to be the diffi- 
culty-of safe transport. 





A sort of guard over the ships 
has been kept by a guuboaé of 
the Independent Navy at Shang- 
hai, but the watch has been far 
from strict, since there has been 
comparatively free intercourse 
between the vessels and the shore, 
and various prospective purchas- 
ers of small consignments have 
een free to pass to and - fro. 


On Thursday of last week a 


protest drawn up by certain 
Obinese public bodies in Shang- 
hai was lodged with Ad- 
miral Lin MKien-chang, ° com- 
mander-in-chief of the Independ- 
ent Navy, urging that a more 
strict watch be kept on the arms 
traffic now going on at Woosung, 
with the result that the cruiser 
Haichow and the gunboat Ching 
An have been sent to Woosung’ to 
strengthen the guard. This might 
well be secured by a vessel of the 
loyal section of the Navy at 
Nanking, but they remain there 
inactive, possibly fearing that 
their presence at Woosung would 
lead to a “dust up,” with con- 
sequent international complica- 
tions. Thus, with the ‘Independ- 
ents” in control at Woosung, it 
would seem there is nothing to 
prevent immediate departure cf 
at least one of the vessels—one 
which Dr. Sun Yat-sen is report- 
ed to have jpurchasedi—fon Can- 
ton, taking with her the arms 
and ammunition, but there hap- 
pens to be a vessel af the loyalists 
at Swatow, and the voyage would 
accordingly be a somewhat risky 


one. ‘hree of the vessels took 
coal aboard last week, but 
enly in smat]l quantities, an® 


certainly not sufficient for a 
voyage of any length. 

It appears fairly certain that 
if no definite action is taken in 
the immediate future, the small 
arms and ammunition aboard 
these vessels will be brought 
ashore piecemeal and find their 
way into undesirable hands. 





Endowment Fund, British 
War Graves, | Tsingtao 
(from last New Year Race 


Meeting, omitted in report 
for 1st half-year 1923... . 
already paid) 

Japanese Earthquake Fund 
(from Race Club’s General 
Fonds, . . .already paid) 5,000.00 


4,172.44 


$127,172.44 


The distributions for the 1st 
half of 1923 as detailed in 
my letter of June 13 
amount to $138,400.00 


Making a total distribution 


for the year of }265,572.44 


I am, ete., 
G. H. Srirr, 
Chairman, 
Shanghai Race Olub. 
Shanghai. Deo. 21, 1923. 





Sr. de Freitas, Portuguese 
Minister to China, who until 
recently was Doven of the 
Dipiomatic Corps in Peking, 
left last Friday for Home by the 
M. M.S. Chambord. 





Praying billiards with Mr. G. 
Edford Griffin during the week- 
end in the Shanghai Club Mr. 
Gordon Morriss made a break of 
lll. This equals the highest 
score made on the Shanghai Club 
tables this year, Captain Barrett 
having previously reached the 
same total. The Shanghai Club 
billiard handicap has this year 

no won by Mr EK G. 
Barrett who defeated Mr. 
Gordon Morriss in the final. Mr. 
Barrett owed _75 and Mr. Morriss 
250 in 300. 6 was inter- 
esting although no break over 40 
was registered. When Mr. Bar- 
rett made his points, Mr. Morriss 
was at 155. 
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‘THE RETIREMENT OF 
CAPTAIN NELSON. - 





Marine Superintendent of the C. 
N. S.: Farewell Presentation 


A pleasing function took place 
on Saturday morning at Taikoo 
offices on the occasion of 
Capt. Nelson’s retirement, when 
about 20 of the older members of 
the firm, assembled in the private 
office to present him with a sou- 
venir, which took the form of a 
silver cigar and cigarctte. box 
with the names of the subscribers 
engraved on the lid. 


Mr. Mackay said -‘‘Gentlemen. 
I have been asked to-day to per- 
form the very pleasant duty. of 
making a presentation to our old 
friend Capt. Nelson. 


“Many of us have known Capt. 
Nelson for a great number of 
years, I perhaps longest of you 
all, because [ remember him as far 
back as early 1893, that is just 
over 30 years ago when he com- 
manded the fine old ship Tai- 
yuan, which was then running 
Japan, Horgkong, Philippines. 
‘Australia and a very capable an 
very efficient master he was. That 
has been the secret of Capt. 
Nelson’s success throughout his 
career. He has always been a 


strict. disciplinarian, thorough 
and exacting and requiring 
others to be thorough. I have 


heard many masters serving 
under. him say complimentary 
things about him, and always 
that he was eminently just. 


“And now Capt. Nelson has 
decided to pack up his kit and 
seek well-earned rest and retire- 
ment. His loss will be greatly 
felt by all who have come in con- 
tact with him. His careful study 
of all points put up to him, his 
essentially sound judgment and 
recommendations ‘have always im- 
pressed me, and the firm, and 1, 
personally, will very much miss 
his sound advice, 


“But, on the other hand, Capt. 
Nelson has not enjoyed over ro- 
bust health of late and I think 
he is wise to-seek retirement while 
he can still enjoy it. 


“And now Capt. Nelson, I have 
been asked to present to you this 
small souvenir on behalf of your 

‘older Shanghai Taikoo friends 
whose names appear on it, and I 
hope it will keep our names 
green_in your memory. “Gentle- 
men, I will ask you to drink to 
the health of Captain and Mrs. 
Nelson and hope that they may 
enjoy many happy years wherever 
they decide to settle down.” 


Captain Nelson in reply thank- 
ed those present for, their very 
kind wishes and handsome gift, 
remarking that it was a difficult 
thing to say “Good-bye”? but a 
time for retirement came and he 
was glad to take with” him the 
‘good wishes of ‘his friends. The 
‘cigar box had the names of those 
presept engraved on it but that 
in itself would’ not be necessary 
to keep their memories green. It 


had been a great pleasure to him 
to serve Taikoo, and he left the 
firm with much regret, but he 
found the time had come for him 
to. do so. : 
Capt. Nelson leaves by the 
M. S. Empress of Australia 
to-day for England. 








OBITUARY 





Fr. Mare Decheverens, Founder 


of Siccawei Observatory 


The Rev. Father Mare Deche- 
verens, a2 man who in his time 
rendered great public service to 
this country, passed away at 
Jersey a few days ago, and we 
are sure the news of his death 
will be received with regret 
especially in Shanghai, which 
has so greatly benefited by 
his labours. Fr. Decheverens 
was born at Geneva on July 26, 
1847, and came out to China with 
the Jesuit Fathers 50 years ago, 
arriving here on November 29, 
1873. As. was -recorded in our 
account of the history of Sicca- 
wei Observatory just. published, 
Fr. Decheverens was practically 
the founder of the Observatory, 
‘which Had -prior to his arrival 
been a purely private institation, 
and his work in this. connexion 
both in volume and value was of 
great scientific interest. It was 
the great typhoon which visited 
Shanghai in the autumn of 1879 
which led Fr. Decheverens to de- 


vote himself almost exclusively to | 


the study of meteorology, and he 
conceived the idea of establishing 


a@ meteorological service for the’ 


China coast, with its centre at 
Siccawei, a Scheme which, as we 
now see, has developed into a 
work of first-class scientific im- 
portance. Upon his proposal be- 
ing taken up with enthusiasm by 
the public of Shanghai, Fr. De- 
cheverens went to France in 
order to purchase a set of instru- 
ments, and upon returning he ap- 
plied himself to the study of 
meteorology and laid the founda- 
tions of the present fine service. 
In the courso of some 10 years, 
he published many valuable 
scientific memoirs ‘on various 
aspects of his special studies and 
researches, the first of these ap- 
paring in 1887 in the “Annuaire 
deo la Société Météorologique de 
France.” These contributions 
included studies on the regular 
variation of the winds, and an 
account of a new windvane, de-. 
signed by Fr. Decheverens to re- 
gister the horizontal and vertical 
components of the wind, and the 
whole series Went to the building 
up of a theory of cyclones by 
which al] students of meteorology 
have been more or Jess indebted 
to Fr. Decheverens. The Reverend 
Father laboured incessantly at 
his task until 1887, when ill 
health compelled him to return to 
Europe, where again in due 
course he resumed his. scientific 
labours, carrying out some ex- 
ceedingly interesting researches 
on the electric currents ‘of the 
earth:. His work*has been of ‘so- 
great practical utility that all 








NEW: ASTOR ‘HOUSE® 
BALL-ROOM . 





Brilliant Opening on Saturday 
Night: The Architectural 
and Colour Beauty 


Tho Astor House ballroom was 
opened formally on Saturday, if 
one may say formally, for there 
was a good-natured jolly crowd 
numbering 375, who came in to , 
dinner. But although they were 
dressed in’ the most’ conventional 
style, they hardly seemed formal, 
for such an air of good fellow- 
ship and friendliness prevailed 
that it would seem an anomaly 
to characterize it as such. 
Those who attended the first 
night declared that words could. 
not describe the marvellous com- 
bination of colours and lights 
that have ‘been the product of the 
mind of the mind of Mr, A. 
Lafuente, the designing architect. 
The light blue walls decorated 
with maidens and sylphs dancing 
in the open spaces, are surmount- 
ed by the plaster reliefs for the 
indirect lighting system suspend- 
ed from the ceiling, while high 
on the marble pillars beautifully 
cast female figures appear to. 
support the roof. 

Probably the most novel feature 
of the decorative scheme,. except- 
ing the incandescent mirrors, was 
the peacock shell utilized by the’ 
orchestra, and in particular the 
effects of light produced ‘by the 
electrical staff. Five primary 
colours have been used for. still 
effects throughout the variegat- 
ed bedecked panels of feathers, 
but the revolving cylinder’hidden 
added hundreds of shades of 
light that blended. and dissolved 
over the whole giving the ap- 
pearance of running waves of 
rainbow hues. The electric instal- 
lation is by Messrs, Larsen & 
Truck. 


The dinner was most excellent 
and the guests enjoyed- dance 
numbers throughout, most of 
them not finishing with their 
meal until well after clevon, when 
dancing began” in carnest.’ The 
new Astor House orchestra under 
the direvtion of Mr. “Whitey” 
Smith, numbers eight,, of whom 
three formerly played in one. of 
Shanghai’s ball-rooms while the 
Other five arrived here _just_10 
days ago. The strains of “Zam- 
boanga” and ‘No, No, North” 
delighted the light steppers and 
encore upon-encore was called 
for, to which the musicians res- 
ponded most liberally. er 

Messrs. J. H. Taggart and 
Burrows, who have been so keen- 


|. ly interested in providing Shang- 


hai people with this splendid 
dining and ball-room, are to be 
congratulated on the complete 
success of their efforts. : 





cf us, and especially shipping 
men on the- China coast, have 
cause to remember: his name: with 
gratitude and share with” Sicca- 


wei. the “regret. with ° which they *. 


have received news ‘of the’ deat! 
of a master and a great pioneer. 
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ITALIAN OPERA CO. 


“Rigoletto” at the Lyceum 


The. crowded state of the 
Lyceum on Boxing night pipved 
the popularity of the Italian 
opera. The tuneful nature of 
Verdi’s “Rigoletto” was very 
much in evidence, Sig. V. Sca- 
muzzi’s jester was the best per- 
formance of his we remember and 
if the two other new tenors can 
sing as well as Sig. Giletta, who 
scored a triumph as the dissolute 
Duke, the company is assured ot 
a warm welcome in Shanghai this 
time. 

One was not greatly impressed 
with the way the piece was 
mounted, and thero was one 
more than usually serinus first- 
night contrestemps. For a won- 
der everybody was seated at 9.15. 
For 20 minutes they waited in 
vain for any signs of anima- 
tion among the orchestra. At 
last a gentleman anounced in an 
almost ihaudible voice that the 
conductor had been i]], but would 
come along in ten minutes. The 
performance was well under way 
« few minutes before 10. One can 
forgive a good deal on a first- 
night, but surely a manager 
ought to make adequate pravi- 
sion for such accidents by pro- 
viding for a deputy at the desk. 

Undoubtedly the company are 
strongest on the vocal side, but 
Sig. Scamuzzi’s acting as Rigolet- 
to has almost as many points to 
reecmmend it as his singing. 
His voice still has all the high 
qualities that were noted when he 
first came here, and again his 
performance stood out with a 
result very rarely witnessed on 
any operatic stage. 

As the Duke, Sig. Giletta sang 
with superb richness of tone, dis- 
playing also more than one touch 
of mastery in his portrayal of the 

~ part. 

Signorina -Delza as Gilda gave 
evidence on the whole pf much 
ability. Her vocalization was of 
a flexible and artistic quality. 
The efforts of the others also at- 
tained to a very high level, in 
particular the bravo, . Spara- 
tucile, sung by an appippriately 
masculine gentleman described 
as Mrs. Manceri on the pro- 





gramme. 
One would like to see the right 
setting for Act III. The scene 
was identical with that of Rigo- 
letto’s home instead of Spara- 
fucile’s den, but perhaps this had 
to be done to save time. Al- 
together there was much to ecm- 
mend about the company’s repre- 
sentation, which afferded keen 
pleasure to the large audience. 





“Faust ” 


1t was not surprising to find 
the house well filled on Thursday 
for the best known and most po- 
pular of the operas, “Faust,’? and 
it may be said that on the whole 
the company gave a capable, if not 
brilliant, rendering of the piece. 
Signor Giletta certainly sang 
with distinction in the character 
of “Faust,” ihis work.in the third 
act being by far the best of the 


j Dr. Tartois, 





evening, Signor Scamuzzi, _as 
Valentine, and Signor Manceri, 
in the part of Mephistopheles, 
were excellent, and it was to the 
male trio that the success of the 
performance was principally due. 
Mlle. Ambroso, as Marguerite, 
was better in the closing scene, 
and particularly the finale. There 
were rather too many obvious 
flaws in ther “Jewel” song. Mile. 
Ballarin very prettily sang “La 
Parlate d’Amour.” The chorus 
was too small in number to give 
full effect to the fine numbers 
given it, but would have been 
heard to better effect had the or- 
chestra been in less boisterous 
mood. 





A “TCHEKA” IN 
SHANGHAI 





Counterpart of a Dread Russia 
Organization Said to be 
in Existence 


The activities of a Communist 
committeo, the Tcheka, were Hien- 
tioned, on Thursday in the Shang- 
hai newspaper “Russia Abroad.” 
This paper states that, whilst 
without any of the power exercised 
by the Teheka in Russia, such as 
imprisoning people without trial 
and executing them, the Shanghai 
committee keeps an eye on, all who 
are not Communists, colleciny in- 
formation about the leaders of the 
Whites and sending forward to 
Russia reports on people about to 
return to that country. The com- 
mittce also carries on propaganda 
mainly among the lower military 
ranks, inspires disputes among 
various groups of Russiaus, q*tot- 
ly. encourages drunkenness, dis- 
seminates rumours as to/the allog- 
ed sale of arms and ammunition, 
and in other ways secks to dis- 
credit the refugees in Shanghii. 
The report adds that a prominent 
Communist is at the head of the 
committes, and that two ladies are 
leaders in the organization, the 
members of which lead an easy life 
and are frequently to be. seen at 
various places of amusement. 














WEDDING 





Tartois-Guerrier 


At noon on Thursday there was 
a very fashionable gathering of 
the French community in the 
French Consulate-General, _ tha 
occasion being the wedding of Dr. 
E. Tartois and Mlle. Christiane 
Guerrier. It was only natural 
that there should be this large 
and representative meeting, for 
who emerged from 
the war with a rare collection of 
decorations showing heroic work, 
has since his arrival here taken 
@ great part in the affairs of the 
French Concession. Not only an 
enthusiastic member of the French 
Fire Brigade, is also one of 
the Most prominent members in 
the Municipal Council where his 
energies have been freely re- 








cognized. At the same time the 
bride is also connected with 
French work in the Far East, her 
father having been in the adminis- 
trative service. in |Saigon. 

The wedding ceremony was 
performed by M. Wilden, Consul- 
General, the witnesses being Mme. 
Wilden, Dr. Lucas Championierre, 
M. J. Beudin and M. Bordelongue. 
The bride made a handsome figure 
in a pink crépe de chine dress 
and large brown hat, while ther 
mother, Mme. Guerrier, wore grey, 
with black hat. Mme. Wilden 
wore black charmeuse trimmed 
with ermine, and «had a smail 
black hat. 

Among those present were re- 
presentatives of the French Con- 
sular service, the French police. 
the Fire Brigade and French 
Municipal Council, 

a Wilden. Pronewed the toast 
of bride and bridegroom in a 
delightful speech which followed 
the ceremony, and many felicita- 
tions were extended to the newly 
married couple. It is understood 
that they are remaining in Shang- 
hai for their honeymoon. 


SUDDEN DEATH OF MR. 
E. H. MURRAY 


We note with regret the death 
of Mr. E. H. Murray, formerly 
Deputy Postal Agent in 1e 
American Post Office prior to 
January 1, 1923. Mr. Murray was 
found dead in his bed on Thurs- 
day morning ut 7.30 by his boy 
who had gone in with shaving 
water as was ‘bis usual custom. He 
ammediately called for assistance 
when his master did not respond. 
The American authorities were 
notified amd Mr. N. B.. Lurton, 
U. S. Commissioner, and Mr. T. 
R. Porter, U. S. Marshal, ac- 
companied by Dr, W. G. Hiltner, 
visited the house at 65 Bubblin, 
Well Road. Dr. Hiltner certifi 
that death came from natural 
causes, 

Deceased is reported to have 
gone to his room early on Wednes- 
day evening and his boy said 
that he saw ‘Fim at eight o’clock, 
when he made up the fire and 
bade him good night. He did 
not complain and appeared in 
the best of health. 

Mr. Murray came to the Orient 
17 or 18 years ago and was firsti 
associated in a civilian capacity 
with the American Army Quarter- 
master’s Department and later 
went to Hongkong, ater to 
Shanghai, and after a time be- 
came Acting U. S. Marshal, until 
1916 when he quel the . postal 
service here. ‘e had a pictures- 
que ‘life and was for a time a 
cowboy on the Americhn plans, 
and got to San Francisco the day 
after the earthquake in 1906. He 
had the largest and best collec- 
tion of Indian basketware on the 
Asiatic continent. 





Mr. L. F. Newman ran round 
the Peking Wall recently in one 
hour and forty-five minutes, ‘with- 
out a single stop. The wail is 
14 miles round. 
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MAKING AND LAYING 
OF CABLES 





An Iluminating Lecture: Some 
Difficulties to be Overcome 


Mr, A. H. Gordon, representa- 
tive in Shanghai of Callenders’ 
Cable & Construction Co., Ld., 
on Wednesday afternoon deli- 
vered a paper before members of 


the Y.M.C.A. on the making 
and laying of electrie cables. 
The lecture, which was listen- 


ed to appreciatively by a large 
audience, was. illustrated by 
cinematograph pictures, while 
there was also a reel entitled 
“Wiring In” exhibited, this being 
a comic film showing the trans- 
formation in a house at home by 
transferring from gas lighting to 
electricity and the solution of all 
domestic troubles. 

The following notes are taken 
from Mr. Gordon’s paper :— 

The manufacture of electric 
cables is a most complicated 
process and few users of electric- 
ity can realize the labour involy- 
ed in the production of a 
thoroughly reliable article, whe- 
ther it is the common flexible, 
which connects the lamp to the 
ceiling, the heavy mains carrying 
electricity at high pressure under- 
ground or the lead the tube con- 
taining hundreds of pairs of tele- 
phone wires which one sees in all 
the principal towns of China 
running from pole to pole or 
which in the larger cities is placed 
underground. 

Electricity is transmitted at 
high pressure in order to reduce 
the cost of- mains. Until a few 
years ago the highest pressure put 
underground was 6,600 v. ‘ow, 
in Shanghai, electricity is trans- 
mitted by underground mains at 
22,000 v. The present record for 
high voltage underground trans- 
mission is 55,000 v. Cables are 
being laid in Holland for this 
working pressure. 

PRELIMINARY WORK. 

The first picture screened 
showed the reduction of copper 
from the large commercial sizes 
to small diameters. This is done 
by drawing the wire through a 
series of steel or diamond dies. 
Each die in the series reduces the 
size slightly. 

After drawing, the wire must 
be annealed after which it is 
coated with tin in order to pre- 
vent corrosion. Before tinning, 
the coils of wire have to be pick- 
led or dipped in baths of acid to 
make them thoroughly clean and 
to remove all oxide. The coils 
are sprayed with water to remove 
all trace of acid and are then 

+ thoroughly dried by an air blast. 
After this the wire must be 
rewound. 

Having seen the process neces- 
sary for the making of copper 
suitable for turning into electric 
wires, they came te insulation. 

Large cocoon. shaped slabs of 
rubber are exported from Para in 
South America where (on account 
of the age of the trees) the rubber 
is of a better quality than- can 
yet -be obtained in the Malay 
States. Great attempts have been 
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made in the Malay States to en- 
hanes ate value of Hicis xolier by 
by purifying it and exporting it 
in the form of sheets like crépe 
and which requires much less ex- 
amination, 

A SEARCH FOR IMPURITIES. 

The Para rubber is very liable 
to have impurities embedded in 
it. Stones are common and these 
and all other foreign matter must 
be extracted from the mass. Wash- 
ing machines remove all dirt 
which has escaped examination. 
The rubber is masticated between 
rollers armed with steel teeth and 
washed with hot water. 

After the rubber has come out 
of the washing machines it is put 
on frames and dried in ovens 
where it is kept for several hours 
as it is most important that no 
moisture be carried to the further 
processes, & 

Pure rubver alone is not me- 
chanically strong enough and is 
liable to rapid deterioration, 
and to rectify this an expensive 
compound of minera] oxide must 
be added to the pure rubber, 

After preparation, the rubber 
compound is put through a calen- 
dering thachine which rolls the 
rubber intio thin sheets on aj cot- 
ton blanket to prevent adhesion. 

The next process is the strand- 
ing of the single copper wires 
into cables before the insulating 
material is applied. 

PROCESS OF INSULATION. 


Rubber insulating can be appli- 
ed to the copper wires eithet by 
squirting the compound round 
the cable as in cab tyre sheath, or 
by passing wire between two 
sheets of rubber through a roller 
and pressing the edges together, 
or by wrapping rubber tape 
round the wire spirally. 

The cylinders of rubber sheet 
are cut into.sections by revolving 
knives. The various sections are 
then separated. Every inch of the 
rubber tape for insulating pur- 
poses is examined before using. 

The rubber insulation is pro- 
tected by one or more layers of 
tape which should have the manu- 
facturer’s name and sometimes 
the grade of the wire printed on 
it for identification purposes. 

Having covered the wire with 


the requisite rubber and tape, it | 


is now necessary to vulconize the 
insulation in order that it. may 
become a good wearing composi- 
tion. For this the cable must be 
wound on drums of large diame- 
ter and steamed in cylinders. 
After removal the cable must be 
rewound into coils for the pur- 
pose of passing through subse- 
quent processes of manufacture. 
SEAROHING TESTS. © 
Before proceeding with the 
manufacture of the cable which 
may involve the laying together 
of many smaller cables, it is 
necessary that the insulation 
should be thoroughly tested. All 
tests are made in a separate test 
room at a distance from the water 
tanks, Any faults which develop 
must be rectified, or if this is im- 
possible, the cable is destroyed. 
‘The majority of cables from the 
smal] flexibles to the largest sizes 
of mains are protected with a 
braiding which is manufactured 


in exactly-a similar manner to a 


stocking. The wire passing 
through the centre of the knitting 
machine emeges with the stocking 
in position. The manufacture of 
@ flexible cable such as one sees 
in every day use involves almost 
as much machinery as the -manu- 
facture of the heaviest of mains. 

When cables are to be _ buried 
underground fhey are usually 
protected from _ damage by 
armouring with steel tapes or 
steel wire. 

In many cases it is necessary 
to protect the insulation of the 
cable from damage by water by 
a lead covering under the armour- 
ing. The cable is passed through 
a machine containing molten lead ~ 
which is squeezed in, the shape of 
a tube over the cable under 


‘hydraulic pressure. .The thickness. 


of this lead coating must be very 
carefully gauged in order that it 
is not too tight on the cable, in 
which case it might split, or too 
loose to allow the moisture to 
enter the cable with the air. 

Steel wire armouring is done 
either by two layers of steel tape 
or by one or more layers of steel 
wire each layer of stecl wire 
being wound in opposite direc- 
tions. . 

Between the armouring and the 
lead, the cable must be protected 
by a covering of jute or other, 
similar material which is im- 
pregnated with tar or bitumen as 
a preservative for the fabric, or 
on the other hand the fabric must 
be impregnated with fire-proof- 
ing compound. \ 

ables which consist of more 
than one core require special pre- - 
paration in the laying up of the 
various cores into a solid cable 
before it receives its covering of 


| lead or rubber, 


_ There are numerous operations 
involved in the measuring and 
cutting to exact lengths and mak-~ 
ing up into small coils and wind- 
ing on the big drums for des- 
patch from the factory. 


DIFFICULTIES IN LAYING. 


Having seen the methods of the 
manufacture of cables and the 
despatch of the cables from ‘the 
Works, it will be of interest con- - 
tinued the lecturer, to see " how 
these cables are handled when they 
arrive at their destination and 
héw difficulties are overcome in 
the laying of the cables under 
ground or across rivers, also par- 
ticulars of the laying of the 
55,000 volt cable in Holland. The 
laying of cable across the River 


Usk which is about the width of — 


the Huangpu, Shanghai, is shown 
be a very easy matter. The 
large drums carrying the cable 
are loaded into a lighter special- 
ly prepared with cradJes which 
will permit the drums revolving. 
When the lighter arrives at the 
selected spot, the shore ends are 
landed and put into position and’ 
fixed in as the lighter is towed 
across the river. These cables are 
laid into the bed of the river with 
a diver in attendance to ensure 
bac they lie in a comfortable 


The laying of a cablé under- 
ground al gh a very much. 
more usual proceeding and one 
which can be aeen every day in 
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China, is a very difficult opera- 
tion, and how this work is carried 
out in England in the film show- 
ed laying of a 33,000 v. cable in 
Manchester in connexion with the 
new super-power station built in 
the country to supersede the old 
station which is situated in the 
centre of the city. The drums 
which weigh 8} tons each are 
taken by sea from the factory to 
the nearest port and carted to the 
- required position. 
THE RECORD CABLE. 

_.. The laying of the cable carrying 
the record underground voltage 
of 55,000 ¥., in Holland in cen- 
nexion With the pumping for the 
reclamation of the Zuyder Zee, 
presents many difficulties. The 
cable was laid in 1992 and hes 
been in satisfactory operation 
since. Each drum weighs 64 tons. 


The handling of a cable of some 
*4-in, in diameter and drawing 6} 
tons along the ground, passing 
all obstacles including small 
creeks, requires great care to pre- 
yent internal damage to the in- 
sulation. The methods adopted 
for negotiating these diffculties 
will be of particular interest as 
they reproduce conditions which 
obtain in many parts of China. 
In order that the cable may be 
carried across the canal, two 
lighters ayo placed across _ the 
waterway and the cable laid on 
bridge picces between the two 
lighters. When the cable is in 
position, the bridge pieces are re- 
moved and the cable allowed to 
sink into the bcd of the canal. 


The panoramic view of the 
cpérations displayed gave a good 
illustration of how the work was 
carried out and the labour dis- 
tributed over the work. The lay- 

“ing of this cable was of sufficient 
interest to warrant a visit of in- 
spection of a deputation of pro- 
minent British engineers, 
amongst them being Sir Tom 
Callender and his son. Sir Tom 
Callender is one of the greatest 
engincers of this age and chair- 
man of the firm which hears the 
name of his grandfather and 
which is one of the leading cable 
manufacturing firms in Great 
Britain. 





‘Five Chinese war vessels (the - 


cruiser Haichi, and the gunboats 
Haishun, Suio, Yungchang and 
Tungan) are reported to have 
arrived in Tsingtao from Canton 
where they have been lying in 
support of Dr. Sun Yat-sen for 
several years past. They have 
now “surrendered” to the North- 
ern (Peking) Government upon 
the payment of a huge sum of 
money, and Admiral Wen Shih- 
teh, the commander-in-chief of 
these vessels, will be given a new 
position directly under the Min- 
ister of Navy. 








THE MISSES AWDRY 
Eversley, Broadstairs 


rpAke entire charge of children 
when Parents are abroad. 
Terms on application. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





THE WEST CHINA 
MISSIONARIES. 


To the Editor of the 
“Norra-Cuina Dairy News.” 


Srr,—The article by Mr. T. B. 
Grafton headed “The ‘Recorder’. 
The ‘Advocate’ and the West 
China Missionaries” published 
in a prominent position in your 
issue of December 20, 1923, con- 
tains a number of misstatements. 
The writer has built up an 
elaborate design of two squirming 
editors trying to dodge their re- 
sponsibilities. Far from it! Mr. 
Grafton admits that he is not ac- 
quainted with the personal re- 
lationships of Mr. Yard to the 
“Advocate.” Mr, Yard did not, 
it is true, take time in his lettér 
to make this clear. But since 
Mr. Grafton is himself making 
persona] attacks, this ignorance 
could and should have been re 
lieved by @ letter to either of the 
people mentioned personally. This 
he would have done had he been 
as anxious to state the facts 
about them as he seems to have 
been to get his ideas about them 
into print. I shall not try to 
untwist his misinterpretation of 
motive and his acrimonious per- 
sonal remarks. He knows our 
motives and feelings better than 
we do ourselves. We cannot deal 
with such omniscience. The cor- 
rection of his misstatements, how- 
ever, will set his attempts at 
interpretation of motives in their 
true light. This is.not the place 
either to discuss the question of 
extraterritoriality. Further read- 
ing of the ‘“Recorder,” however, 
will remind him that there are 
some people, living under con 
ditions even worse than those con- 
fronted by himself, who do not 
agree with him. 








MR. YARD’S POSITION. 

I am particularly interested to 
give the facts with regards to the 
Rev. James M. Yard, who is quite 
unnecessarily misrepresented by 
Mr. Grafton. They are as fol- 
lows. The “China Christian Ad- 
vocate” is an English menthly, 
of which the Rev. James M. Yard 
is editor. Before Mr. Grafton 
made a personal attack on Mr. 
Yard he should have got hold ¢f 
this magazine. The article which 
was reprinted in the September 
issue of the ‘Chinese Recorder” 
and which contained a misstate- 
ment with regards to West China 
missionaries. was originally pub- 
lished as an editorial in the 
“Chinese Christian Advocate,” a 
weekly magazine printed in 
Chinese. These two magazines, 
while belonging to one denomina. 
tion, have no connexion whatever 
as regards editorial management. 
The Rev. James M. Yard, there- 
fore, was in no sense responsible 
for the editorial] which appeared 
in the “Chinese Christian Ad- 
vocate” nor for its reproduction 
in the “Chinese Recorder.” Mr: 
Yard did, however, reproduce 





‘except in his own mind. 


. Grafton’s 7 


this same translated editorial in 
the English “China Christian 
Advocate.” Since he had himself 
been in West China and knew the 
conditions, he deleted the mis: 
statement rightly criticised. Now, 
the particular statement in the 
republished editorial which hag 
caused the discussion, is one 
stating that missionaries in West 
China fiee from their stations 
when rumour of war is thick in 
the air, and return when every- 
thing is quieted down. Mr. Yard 
in his letter published in your 
issue of December 5, exonerates 
the “North-China Daily News” 
from blame in as definite a way 
as it can be done. He also quite 
rightly denies the statement as 
such. This he did quite indepen- 


| dently of the “Chinese Recorder.” 


He. therefore, did not try to 
shoulder any responsibility on 
anybody else, for he bore no re- 
sponsibility to pass on. 

THE ‘‘RECORDER’S” SHARE. 

Now, as to the ‘Recorder’s” 
share of the responsibility. The 
misstatement is not one made »y 
the “Recorder” as such, but one 
reproduced on someone else’s 
responsibility. As soon as the 
attention of the “Recorder” was 
drawn to the misstatement it was 
deniéd quite definitely in the 
November issue of the “Record- 
er.” A denial is the most effec 
tive way of handling such a mat- 
ten After considerable delay the 
“Recorder” had an interview 
with the “prominent evangelist” 
to whom the statement about West 
China Missionaries was attribut- 
ed, and who had jeen~*in West. 
China. He stated that he had no 
recallection of making such a 
statement and that something he 
said must have been misunder- 
stood. Two or three days after 
this information was received it 
was published in a letter to the 
“North-China Daily News” in 
the issue of Friday, December 14. 
One fails to see why all this talk 
about trying to shoullden the 
blame on somebody else is neces- 
sary. Mr. Grafton appears to 
be, for some inexplicable reason. 
more agitated and much less 
generous with regards to this 
editorial lapse than those direct- 
ly affected by the misstatement in 
question. Furthermore, he seems 
to be trying to prove the exist- 
ence of animus against someone 
or some group that never existed 
This 
last letter is a case of worrying a 
dead rat. 

Tt will only be fair if you give 
this letter as prominent a place 
as that accorded to the one to 
which it is a reply. I am especi- 
ally desirous that the fact with 
regards to Mr. Yard’s relation to 
the matter should be made clear. 

I am, etc., 
Frank Raw1tnson. 
“The Chinese Recorder,” 
Shanghai, Dec. 21, 1993. 





To the Editor of the 
“Norra-Curxa Darcy News.” _ 
Srr,—I have just” read Mr. 

letter mm. today’s 
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“North-China Daily News.” As 
representing one of the boards 
controlling the papers to whch 
he refers, permit me to reply in 
the effort to correct Mr. Grafton’s 
mistaken impressions, . The 
“Chinese Christian Advocate,” 
printed only in Chinese, and the 
“China Christian Advocate,” 
printed only in English, are en- 
tirely separate publications with 
different editions, and a wholly 
distinct constituency. Dr. 
the editor of the “Chinese Ad- 
vocate,” understood an evangelist 
to whom he listened, to accuse 
the West China Missionaries of 
cowardice, and referred to this 
accusation in an editoria] on 
“Extraterritoriality.” This edito- 
rial was translated and printed 
in ‘the “Recorder.” Mr. Yard 
has nothing to do with the matter 
except to try by his letter to the 
“North-China Daily News” to 
correct the false impression given 
by the evangelist. i 

Permit me to voice my very 
earnest protest against the whol- 
ly unjustified statement which has 
given rise to this unfortunate dis- 
cussion. I was in West Chins 
during the months of May, June 
and July, dealing constantly with 
missionaries the - entire time. 
travelling from Chungking to 
Chéngtu and back by different 
routes. Four times, in as many 
places, IT saw the missionaries 
with firing in progress in the 
immediate neigh}ourhood. Thev 
proceeded with their work with 
indifference to it excent for their 
solicitation for the Chinese. From 
a position of great danger I 
endeavoured to induce one of our 
missionaries, a lone American 
woman, five davs overland from 
the nearest foreigner, to come out 
to. Chungking for the summer. 
but she would not leave the 
Chinese. She remained fhere 
alone five months. Another of 
these women constantly itinerated 
in a region from which the 
British Consul had advised all 
British subjects to withdraw, 

These are instances which can 
be easily multiplied many times 
over. I challenge the ‘“evange- 
list”? to name and prove a single 
instance of the cowardice of which 
he was understood to charge the 
Szechuan missionaries. The only 
time they have ever left ther 
work was in 1911, and then not 
because of cowardice, but becaus® 
commanded to do so by their 
Consul. 


I am, etc., 
L, J. Birvey, 
Bishop, Methodist Episcopal 


Church. 
Shanghai, Dec. 21, 1923. 





BRIGANDS AND EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of the 
“Norra-Caina Dairy News.” 
Sir,—Mr. Grafton’s letter to 

‘you regarding my statements res- 

pecting- educational facilities in 

the vicinity of Paotzeku can only 
call for one-reply,: namely, that 

I saw only-one missionary school 


Lo,~ 
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at Yihsien—a Presbyterian School 
which Mr, Yerke runs. - 
My appeal sums itself down to 


a very simple question. Educa- 
tional and missionary endea- 
yours are concentrating in the 


cities, while barren, poor districts 
like Paotzeku are ignored. “As 
long as such a situation obtains, 
the backward, rural population 
of China will be in darkness and, 
in times of economic or political 
stress, will take to banditry. Such 
a situation is satisfactory to no 
one and the missionaries have a 
certain responsibility to go where 
they are most needed. As a 
‘Christian who has come to know 
conditions in one particular ban- 
dit county, I should say that they 
are necded there. Not having 
found more than one educational 
institution there, I appeal for 
more. 

Lam, ete., 

S. T. Wen. 
Bureau of Foreign Affairs, 
-Nanking, China. 

December 21, 1923. 

.’,Mr, Wen Shih-tsen recently 
contributed an article regarding 
conditions at Paotzeku (Lincheng) 
and the lessons he learned there- 
from, As Commissioner of For- 
eign Affairs at Nanking, upon 
hearing of the capture by ‘‘Brig.- 
Gen.” Sun Mei-yao of the for- 
eign and Chinese captives at Lin- 
cheng, he volunteered to go to 


Lincheng and there _ negotiate 
with e bandits for their 
release in which task he 
finally succeeded. Mr. Wen, 
who is also Superintendent 


of Customs and an Adviser to 
Field Marshal Chi Hsieh-yuan 
(Military Governor of Kiangsu 
and High Military Inspecting 
Commissioner of Kiangsu, Kiang- 
si and Anhui), was recently ap- 
pointed a Minister awaiting an 
appointment abroad.—Ed, 





NAVIGATION “IN” THE 
HUANGPU. 
To the Editor of the 
“Norr-Cuina Datty News.” 


Srr,—Your issue of the 20th 
contains a further letter from 
“Spectator” in which he shows @ 
particular interest in myself and 
as I doubt the sincerity of the 
compliment I must ask him again 
to write you and explain what he 
means by saying I have “mis 
quoted his letter (of the 14th in- 
stant) in ‘“‘such a glaring man- 
ner.” Having again carefully 
read his lefter of the 14th and 
also mine of the 19th instant, I 
fail to find where I have made 
any quotation from his letter at 
all; the only quotation I made 
was from the letter signed “S. 
Further, I do not intend to be 
drawn into any discussion on any 
matter with persons who are 
either afraid, ashamed, or for 
diplomatic reasons do not write 
over their own. names. 

But if “Spectator” thinks my 
interpretation of the ‘“Prelimin- 
ary Article” is wrong, I advise 
him +o stbscribe for the back 
numbers of the “Times” issues, 
of cases tried in the Admiralty 
Division of the High Courts, for 





further information; or perhaps 
it would be cheaper, if he con- 
sulted a good “Admiralty” Jaw- 
yer 7 
His account of a collision is of’ 
no value to me as I do not know 
where Hunt’s Wharf is and ‘the 
same of the.Old Ningpo Wharf. 


“But he “knows who paid”; there: 


fore alk I can ‘say is, (that ac 
cording to his description) @ 
captain who so recklessly takes ~ 
his vessel suddenly into another 
channel without fitst ascertaining 
whether it was navigably clear or 
not ought to have paid and 
heavily too pe : 

His further description of the 
action of two vessels is also of 
little use to me and I cannot 
venture an opinion, but he asks 
if the action of one vessel going 
astern dragging ber anchor after 
her making three. blasts of her 
whistle is wrong! Tie thinks not, 
Well! as long as he only ‘‘thinks”’. 
so, if won’t do any harm especial- 
ly as he is only a spectator. 

Many may do Worse than take 
a course of instruction from Com- 
mander Davies, but he is not 
available for that purpose. 

While writing this letter, 1 
may be interesting to inform your 
readers, that the great majority 
of responsible seamen never 
undergo any instruction such as a 
naval officer undergoes, therefore 
it leaves them more or ‘less in-' 


efficient in regard to the finer and °°» 


deeper problems of their ~pro- 
fession. Many years ago the 
Admiralty were persuaded’ to 
open Greenwich College for the 
use of Mercantile Marine Officers 
so that they could havo, the benefit 
of the special courses in naviga- 
tion, seamanship, “rule of ..the 
road, mathematics, physics, in- 
ternational law, etc., the same as 
the naval officers. I regret to say 
that this great. opportunity \ 18 
very _seaatily taken opportunity 
or. ” 


I am, eto, oe 
Frepx, Davies. 
Woosung Forts, Dec, 21, 1923.: 





To the Editor of the 
“Norra-Cu1na Dairy News.’ 


_ Sir,—Apparently “Spectator” 
is himself satisfied that there was” 
nothing wrong with the action of 
the coaster swinging off the Hong- 
kew Wharf, but he considers that 
the fact that an officer belongs to ~ 
the “grandest service in. ‘the 
world” entitles him- to make and 
allow to be published a criticism 
of that same action, and any 
attempt to protest against such 
an injustice is uncalled-for and 
senseless criticism. This is clear- 
ly tho result of an opinion form- 
ed for him by his ancestors and. 
argument against such. a state ' 
of mind would be wasted., 
According to the “Rules ofthe 
Road” Capt.. Davies. is right—if 
anyone doubts it he can quote. 
innumerable volumes to: prove 
his contention, and, the Harbour 
Regulations specifically state that ° 
these rules shall govern shipping 
in the harbour. 
work of art, as many volumes’ 
attest, these rules are nevertheless” 
in practice generally conceded to - 
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be better adapted to the require- 
ments of the lawyer than the 
shipmaster. The only article 
which can be applied in all cases 
is the saving clause (I admit in- 
ability to quote from memory 
and have no book on the subject) 
that notwithstanding anything 
contained in said rules the ship- 
master is stil] permitted and re- 
quired to be governed by the 
dictates of good seamanship and 
the special circumstances of the 
case. Not only is it an everyday 
practice and a commonsense and 
seamanlike precaution for a vessel 
dredging up or swinging with an- 
chor down to warn an approach- 
ing vessel that the engines are 
going astern by giving three short 
blasts on her whistle, but it is 
equally common and commendable 
for a vessel coming up around 
the Woosung bend, Black Point 
v the Garden bend with the hely 
even hard-a-starboard and ans- 
wering starboard helm to blow 
one short blast té a meeting 
vessel to indicate that he is keep- 
ing his proper side of the chan- 
nel, especially if the down-bound 
steamer blew first. The ‘Rules of 
the Road” clearly prescribe that 
as the up-bound steamer is not 
keeping her course but making a 
decided maneuvre, he shall in- 
dicate that action by blowing 
two short blasts. Any man who 
did such a thing, however, should 
in the interests of common safety. 
be relieved of his command_and 
given a commission to write a 
book on the ‘Rules of the Road.” 

Tf such is the case, one may ask 
why not special rules apnlicable 
to the navigation of the Huang- 
pu. Ask the Harbourmaster or 
better still a recent Coast Inspect- 
or who undertook the task of 
drawing up rules to regulate the 
traffic between Tientsin and the 
Decp Hole. 

There was a man on the “Upper 
River’’ sufficiently respected and 
recognized as an authority by the 
fow shipping men then concerned 
that he was able to secure the 
adoption of a few sensible rules 
absolutely essential to the safe 
navigation of that section, but 
any man regardless of his ability 
or position who endeavoured to 
establish. regulations for Shanghai 
Harbour would, as sole compen- 
sation, receive such an avalanche 
of criticism, especially from re- 
tired and unconcerned authori- 
ties, that he would have to seek 
residence on some other planet. 

The contingencies incident to 
the mancuvring of vessels in 
Shanghai Harbour require such 
prompt and  unpremedivated 
actions that it requires consider- 
able presumption for any man to 
criticize a specific manceuvre. My 
lefEer was primarily a protest 
against such criticism. In so far 
as I criticized, I criticized a 
policy and I reaffirm that cri- 
ticism, grandeur notwithstanding. 
Inasmuch as it is ‘poor seaman- 
ship for a man to drive a vessel 
full speed through a dense fog 
although he gets away with it, it 
is equally poor seamanship for a 
man who visits Shanghai two or 

_ three times a year, and cannot be 
familiar with the channel limits, 
local customs and signals, to take 
a 600 foot vessel through the har- 

e. 
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bour, although he gets away with 
it and especially in view of the 
possibility of a serious collision 
blocking the entire harbour it 
should not be allowed. ” 

. I am, ete., 

G. W. C. 

N.B. Anyone who cares to re- 
ply to this may have the satisfac- 
tion of the last word as far as 1 
am concerned as this constitutes 
al) I have to say on the subject. 
Shanghai, Dec. 21, 1923. 





GERMAN PRETENCE AND 
REALITIES. 


To the Editor of the 
“Norra-Curna Datry News.” 


Srmr,—Even during the worst 
peried of the war’s blind fana- 
ticism, when people who ought to 
have known better lost their 
heads and became ranting luna- 
tics; the present writer felt cer- 
tain that the humane virtues of 
the Anglo-Saxon race would ulti- 
mately assert themselves and 
sweep away the gang of roarers 
who, by virtue of their ignorance, 
lack every prerequisite to un- 
derstand’ and appreciate the 
full meaning of patriotism. 
“Nothing Doing” is a typical 
example of that breed; but it is 
to be hoped, now that several 
gentlemen of undisputed inte- 
grity and impartiality have fur- 
nished proof of what is actual- 
ly going on in Germany, that he 
and others of, his ilk will remain 
in the obscurity where they be- 
long and say no more about a 
subject of which they know no- 
thing. 





I am, etc., 
‘Gornius NIgLsEN 
Shanghai, Dec. 20, 1923. 





To the Editor of the 
“Norta-Carma Darty News.” 
Str,—I have read with interest 

Mr. Rice’s reply to my letter, 

recently published in your corres- 

pondence columns, and wish to 
thank him for his rebuke on the 
spirit which was displayed by the 
unfortunate wording of my: last 

Paragraph, and which was em- 

phasized by the equally unfortun- 

ato selection of my nom de plume. 

At the samé time, having made 
this admission, will he allow me 
to say that I view the whole 
question as to whether we are 
called upon to relieve distress in 
Germany or not, as one of de- 
gree? 

For my part, I feel, rightly or 
wrongly, that we have at home 
far more pressing claims and with 
practically every hospital erying 
out for funds, appeals from in- 
stitutions like Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes, the Salvation Army and 
others too numerous to Thention, 
the amount I am able to devote 
for charity is very quickly absorb- 
ed by one or other of these equal- 
ly deserving causes. No matter 
how much money I had available, 
I should still feel that many 
ata Scoala. be. sotahiishen, out- 
wei; ose ermany. 

I should like to have gone into 





the question in more detail but 
fear it would. have taken up too 
much of your space. 

Will Mr. Rice, while allowing 
me to retain my-nom de plume, 
grant.that it is not altogether a 
case. of 

Normine Dorne. 


Shanghai, Dec. 24, 1923. 





“CONCERNING 
CORPULENCE.” 


To the Editor of the 
“Norrs-Cuina Darty News.” 


Sir,—In your issue of the 5th 
instant you comment “‘in lighter 
vein” on the question of obesity. 
This, however, is of more thau 
passing interest, being indeed li- 
terally a matter of life and death 
to most Of your readers. The re- 
cords of life insurance companies 
furnish to-day the most authorita- 
tive statistics obtainable on al} 
those matters pertaining fo the 
duration of human life, and these 
have established beyond ail’ doubt 
a remarkable relationship between 
height, weight and longevity. 

Tho latest, and most precise, 
information on this subject, based 
on probably the greatest number 
of lives ever under the observation 
of an individual company, is sup- 
plied by the Metropolitan Lite 
Insurance Oo. of New York in one 
of their Statistical Bulletins pub- 
lished this year, This report, bas- 
ed on an analysis of the records of 
that company, and which is in' 
agreement with the general ex- 
perience of all other life insur- 
ane companies, conveys positive 
information of such vita] interest 
to anyone who finds life so worth 
the living as to be worth preserv- 
ing, that it should be accorded the 
widest publicity possible. It is 
for this reason that I crave the 
indulgence of your columns for a 
brief summary of that part of the 
report which has special reference 
to the subject of over-weight. De- 
partures from average measure- 
ments at early adult ages possess 
a somewhaé different’ significance 
from those at middle age or past 
middie life, and a limited amount 
of overweight at such ages is, 
apparently, an advantage, as, for 
example, such persons have uni- 
formly a lower death rate ‘from 
tuberculosis. 

‘THE FAT MAN TREMBLES. 

I am, however, confining my re- - 
marks to those to whom allusion 
is made in your editorial ‘‘con- 
cerning corpulence” who will be 
overweights of about 40 years of 
age and upwards. It reference to 
these the following extracts from 
the Statistical Bulletin of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
must be accepted as a statement 
of fully estblished facts: ‘‘Over- 
weight is a serious impairment | 
among insured lives, the gravity 
increasing with the excess in 
weight over the average for the 
height and age. It is after the age 
35 that overweight, even in rela- 
tively small amounts begins to be 
dangerous. The seriousness in- 
creases with advancing age and 
with the amount of overweight, 
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“Among short ment, that is, | sidents in Shanghai. We have | the result.of which is still in 
those below’ 5 ft. Tin. in height, at | seen that-even “average weight” | doubt, if they possess power of 


the age period 40 to. 44 
years, an excess Of 20 per. cent. In 
weight involves an added mor- 
tality of 30 per cent. above the 
normal. A 40 per cent. in- 
crease in weight in such indivi- 
duals involves an increased mor- 


tality of nearly 80 per cent. 
Among, tall men, that is, those 


over 5/ft. 10 in, in height, the 
adverse situation is even more 
marked. For, among them, at 
ages 40 tc 44, a °O per cent. excess 
in weight carries a 40 per cent. in- 
crease in mortality, and a 40 per 
cent, excess in weight doubles the 
mortality. 
THE THIN MAN SMILES. 

“On the other hand, under- 
weight, presents a different 
picture. In general, underweight 
is an advantage, provided, of 
course, the proportion is not too 
great. It is a serious impairment 


in early adult life, especially 
taller men. But, from age 
40 onward, there are ap- 
parently no such penalties 


for underweight and this con- 
dition, in fact, becomes a distinct 
advantage; for these are the 
people who have the best mortality 
rates.” 

“The imporant lesson taugh 
by these propositions is that thers 
i wil 


is an optimum build 
reference to mortality. The 
average build is not the best 


build. These who weigh between 
JO and 20 per cent. below the 
average show the optimum con- 
dition of longevity at most of the 
ages after early adult life.” 

AVERAGE WEIGHT FOR INCHES. 

To make a personal application 
of these deductions a table of 
average weights is necessary which 
is not givon in the ‘report. These 
tables are not the same for all 
adult ages and there is no 

“ universally accepted standard of 
average weights, but the following 
table will give approximately a 
fair general average for English- 
and American lives at the ages to 
which particular reference is 
made :— * 

5 ft. 6 in. 137 Ibs. 5 ft, 9 in, 156 Ibs, 
5 ft. 6 in, 141 dbs. 5-ft, 10 in. 161 Ibs. 
5 ft. 7 in. 146 lbs. § ft. 11 in, 167 lbs. 
5 ft. 8 in. 151 ibs. 6 ft, 173 Ibs, 

Common observation confirms 
the statistical findings in_ the 
report. under review. While 
Tnedicat science may subsequently 
determine why the body 
mechanisms function better in 
those who are of lighter build 
than in heavier set persons, we 
are chicky concened with the 
knowledge already acquired, that 
overweight is an almost certain 
indication of physica] degenera- 
tion, and it is considered as such 
by all life insurance companies 
in estimating the fitness of 
applicants as insurance risks, 
You, Sir, can fortunately scan 
these lines with complacency, 
but not so the majority of your 
older adult readers, for I regret 
to be obliged to take exception 
to the suggestion you make in 
your leader, to which reference 
is made, that overweight is not 


a characteristic of foreign - re- 











is “overweight” when considered 
in relation to longevity, and my 
observation leads me to believe 
that most of your older adult 
readers will be over the average 
in weight. For example, how 
often in Shanghai increasing 
weight and not increasing age 
compels retirement from the 


racing track or hunting field, 
or other sports. 

OVER-EATING. 
Most people still fail to 


apprehend the baneful  signifi- 
cance of overweight, and by 
many it is generally accepted as 
the inevitable - associate of 
increasing age. There is also 
much popular misconception as 
regards the question of age. The 
number of calendar years 
survived is) by no means a 
reliable index to one’s physical 
age. A man of 50 may be as 
young physically as a man of 
40, or vice versa. What deter- 
mines the physical age of an 
individual and his prospects of 
longevity are chiefly heredity, 
environment and_ habits. if 
these heredity and .environment 
have a decreasing influence with 
increase ‘in age, whilst the 
opposite is true as regards 
habits, which by the age of about 
4Q have become more or _ less 
fixed. The mental attitude 
toward them is now complacent 
acceptance, whereas earlier in 
life ambition and idealism might 
have striven to curb them if 
reason so dictated. Practically 
all expert observers will ree 
to the statement that the habits 
of one who has survived the 
earlier adult ages constitute the 
chief factor in determining the 
subsequent duration of his life 
from premature decay to a ripe 
old age with many years of 
well-preserved mental and 
physical vigour. 

We have seen by the remark- 
able statistic’ quoted 
letter that overweight is- signifi- 
cant of early physical degenera- 
tion, and of all the bad habits 
which tend fo shorten life, none 
is so bad as that of over- 
indulgence in eating and 
drinking, and more particularly 
the former, of which overweight 
is the almost inevitable result. 
Almost all adults consume many 
times daily more than the 
amount of food actually required 
to keep them in good © health, 
and itis  over-eating that 
probably contributes more large 
ly than any other cause to early 
‘old age. Indeed, it has een 
truly said that we dig our graves 
with our teeth. 





THE HARDENING OF THE ARTERY. 


To sum up briefly, overweight 
may be considered as nature’s 
first timely warning of the ap- 
proach of that dread disease of 
‘old age (arterio sclerosis). But 
overweight being almost always 
due to over-indulgence, the con- 
rclusion of the'whole matter is that, 
those who tind life worth living 
have it in their. power to extend 
|_ it, far beyond the term that wold 
otherwise be probable without re- 


sorting-to-rejuvenating processes, . 





& 


in - this. 


I received-in the last. 


will to apply the knowledge mod- . 
ern research has already given to 
humanity. 
7 T am, ete., 
A. J. Huaues. 
Shanghai, Dec. 20, 1923. 


THE CHINA PONY. 


To the Editor of the 
“Norra-Carna Dairy News.” 


S1r,—No one can have read Di. | 


Keylock’s interesting letter, com- 
ing, as it does, on top of Mr. 
Sowerby’s dissertation, without 
feeling that these two gentlemen 
are endeavouring very earnestly 
to contribute the benefit of their 
observations and experience to 
our racing community> Mr. 
Sowerby’s article was from a bio- 
logical standpoint and Dr: Key- 
lock’s from the point of view of 
scientific breeding. I may be ex- 
cused by these two gentlemen for 
venturing an opinion on the sub- 
ject from; a practical standpoint, 
by virtue of, my having visited; the 
pony breeding district on five dif- 
ferent- occasions to import 
ponies. 


One might say that nearly all ° 


our racing animals have come from 
the breeding plains near San 
Petz, which is about one quarter 
of the trade route of 850 miles 
from Manchouli, along the Keru- 
len river, to Urga. These ponies 
have always been recognized as 
the best racing material, due to 
the rich, grassy plain, the water 
and the lime subsoil of those 
parts. On each occasion when the 
writer went to San Petz, the in- 
crease of foreign stallions run- 
ning about in the Mongol-owned 
mobs was very noticeable as com- 
pared with every previous visit. 
Last year, however, the increase 
was by far the more remarkable 
because of the numbers of Rus- 
sian-owned herds that had mi- 
grated southwards and eastwards 
and of which the Mongols were 
not’ slow to take advantage by 
purchase, with a view to the im- 
provement of their own stock. 


THE WEAK LINK. 


In view of my experience I can- 
not refrain, therefore, from ex- 
posing.the weak link in Dr. Key- 
lock’s interesting chain of argti- 
ment where he says: 


“The true Mongolian pony has 
not ultered in any direction be- 
cause he has been bred by natural 
selection under unchanging. con- 
ditions of environment, he is just 
as much a fixed breed as the. Eng- 
lish thoroughbred or the Shetland 
pony, further, he will develop no 
hew features if kept under the 
same conditions.” 


The change in the breed of the 
Mongo] pony been -extra- 
ordinarily pronounced during the 
past eight or 10 years, and what. 
else could one -haye expected, see- 
ing that the country, the very 
home of the Mongol pony,. has 
drifted. quite out of Chinese into 
Russian control? Authentic news 
r days, and 
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well known to our local dealers, 
is to the effect that the fine old 

- Mongol. squires and llamas whose 
ponies have made kistory on the 
Shanghai turf, and with whom 
the writer had dealings only last 
year—when the export of ponies 
was declared “ contraband—have 
been summarily shot by the Rus- 
sians. 

When our dealers resume trade 
again with San Petz, whenever 
that may be, they are not likely 
to be dealing with Mongols even, 
to say nothing about the _ old- 
fashioned Mongol pony of the 
plains. © 

A TRANSITION STAGE. 

I am sure Dr. Keylock, who is 
never averse from holding his 
own, will not resent my reuting 
his ideas as regards the altered 
conditions of breeding and owner- 
ship that’ now exist in Mongolia. 
Dr. Keylock further asserts that 
with the introduction of foreign 
blood in the Mongol pony so will 
his speed increase, but if this be. 
really sc, it becomes difficult to 
understand why so many cross 
breeds already in Shanghai have 
no pretensions to speed, and 
have been so disappointing. The 
writer’s belief is that the ideal 
pony is still in the process of 
eyolution, and that the present is 
merely a transitional period be- 
tween the old-fashined type of 
Mongol pony and a type that is 
yet to be determined. Knowledge 
of breeding as regards- chromo- 
somes is all highly instructive, 
but when we go further and at- 
tempt to deal with the relative 
value of chromosomes, which is 
fecessary from a scientific stand- 
point, in their relation to the 

: “vibrant ether,” “elixir of life,” 
and “natural variations,” we are 
travelling in hitherto undiscover- 
ed country. In England they 
breed the various classes of dogs, 
eattle, sheep, ete., on points, 
whereas race horses are bred prac- 
tically from winners only. Yet 
in England with all their ex- 
perience and science, it is not 
without interest to reflect ‘ that 
What is probably conceded as the 
finest horse in the world to-day, 
viz, “Epinard,” is the result, not 

. of scientific selection, but of a 
chance breed. . 

I am, etc., 
4. E. Morriss. 

Shanghai, Dec. 24, 1923. 





To the Editor of the 
“Norrg-Cutna Darty News.” 


Sir,—Mr. Morriss’s criticism of 
my article on the “China” pony 
does not in my’ opinion need any 
excuse for I believe that an open 
discussion of the subject would 
be of the greatest possible service 
in tho interest of China racing. 


No one possesses al] available- 


knowledge on this or any other 
subject and I submit that the 
problem calls for the considered 
_.thought and assistance of every 
racing man in China . The 
standard of China racing has 
been maintained at a very high 
level, being second to none, and 
any alteration that could pos- 
sibly tend to lower that standard 
should be vigorously probed. 





If I read Mr. Morriss’s letter 
correctly the points raised there- 
in are: 

1. The true Mongolian pony 
has altered and is altering 
yearly. 

2. That conditions have so 
recently changed as to prevent 
our dealers from obtaining the 
true Mongolian pony. 

3. That all cross bred ponies 
are not faster than the Mongo- 
lian pony. 

4. That scientific explana- 
tions of breeding lead nowhere. 
Replying to point one my critic 

does not apparently claim that 
there is not and never has been 
a fixed breed of Mongolian ponies, 
‘but that the whole of the 
Mongolian ponies are now being 
altered by cross breeding with 
other strains. Not having been 
in the breeding districts I_ cannot 
dispute this contention, but it 
must follow that if the Mongolian 
mare is being crossed by another 
breed, then the type of pony 
must be changing. Nevertheless 
this does not mean that the true 
Mongolian is altering or has been 
altered in any direction. From 
my observations the Mongolian 
pony has not changed any 
characteristics for 27 years and 
from photographs one may claim 
that there has been no alteration 
for many more years. + 

The point raised as to whether 
our dealers, in the future, can 
obtain the true Mongolian pony 
or not has yet to be proved, but 
the supply offered this year does 


not indicate that they cannot be | 


obtained. One factor has arisen 
which may prejudice the supply 
in that bigger prices have been 
paid for the half-bred ponies 
than for the Mongolian ponies 
and it cannot be expected that 
the Chinese dealer next year will 
not try to provide the animal 
which brings the biggest price. 
Many half-bred ponies have been 
imported during the latter half 
of this year, but with the excep- 
ticn af two poniés all of these 
half-breds have been imported by 
the Russian dealers and not by 
the Chinese dealers. As I have 
remarked elsewhere “provided the 
price be paid supply will always 
meet the demand, you will de- 
mand cleaner and_ still cleaner 
bred animals and the longest 
purse will get the hest bred 
animal.” If,. as Mr. Morriss 
contends, the pony is in the course 
of evolution, then I suggest that 
the summit of this evolution is 
the thoroughbred horsa 

With reference to point 3 it is 
not te be expected that all half- 
breds have “‘pretensions to speed” 
as there are so many factors de~ 
pendent upon this capability, 
but I venture to affirm that 
individual halfbreds_ will be 
found with whom the fastest 
Mongolian pony will have no 
chance under any possible re- 
mission .of weight. 

Reverting to point 4, I cannot 
agree that the animal-breeder is 
“travelling in hitherto undis- 
covered country.” My state 
ments with regard to the reten- 
tion or suppression of character- 
istics is generally admitted-' by 





_door, 





biologists. What is -not yet 
known is the means by which 
desirable characters can be re 
tained and undesirable characters 


suppressed. 
Epinard, like many other good 
horses, may the result of 


fortuitous mating, but that does 
not pieclude a scientific explana- 
tion. Epinard is by Badajoz (by 
Gost out of a mare by Raeburn), 
his dam is Epine Blanche by 
Rock Sand, and the breeding of 
the horse supports my statements. 
Epinard’s dam never raced, pre- 
sumakly not good enough, but 
her sire was Rock Sand (won the 
three classics and over £45,600, 
sired Tracery, heads the list of 
winning stallions to-day) a 
“smasher” both on the turf and 
at the stud. Epinard’s sire 
Badajoz was of little account, but 
his germ plasm must contain the 
desirakle characteristics for he 
sired the winners of over £22,000 
in France last year. Badajoz 
carries an excellent line of St. 
Simon (Galopin) through Rae- 
burn. 

Epinard is just a happy re- 
combination of previously exist~ 
ing characters, as aro all who 
exce] whether animal or human. 

I am, ete. 
H. E. Keyzocx. 

Shanghai, Dec. 26, 1923. 





CHINNERY’S PAINTINGS, 


To the Editor of the 
“Norru-Cuina Dairy “News.” 


Sir,—Referring to the opening 
sentence of Mr. O. Green’s 
article “Shameen”—One of the 
loveliest of Chinnery’s paintings 
of Canton in the early days of 
European visitation presents a 
dignitied old hong merchant, seat- 
ed teside a bowl of go.dtish, 
wearing a rich fur and linod 
robe,” can Mr, Green or any 
reader inform me where Chin- 
nery’s paintings are to be found? 

As I write, I have before me 
two reproductions of Chinncry’s 
paintings which appeared in the 
“Studio.” One I believe, ia a 
portraig of Hou Qua. The sui- 
ject is an aristocratic Chinese 
seated at a tea table, on which is 
a covered tea-bowl and a hat with 
buttoon denoting official rank. 
The subject is richly clad and 
wears a string of coral (1) beads, 
The large head, the thin neck, 
the drooping mustache, the sunken 
cheeks, and the dark eyes with a 
weak stare are masterly. 

The other reproduction is of 
another delightful painting. The 
subject is an old Chinese gate- 
keeper or watchman,.seated on 2 
smal] stool in front of an open 
through which the Igt* 
pours and envelops the faithful 
old watchman. Lying beside the 
stool is a white dog in repose. The 
white mustache, the thick lower 
lip, the slightly: opened mouth, 


the closed right hand resting on 


the knee, and the details of 
Chinese shoes, white. stock, and 
the blue bands which bind the 
trousers’ at, the ankle make a 
truly delightful. portraiture of @ 


_type-of Chinese still to be-seen. 
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There are a’ few reproductions 
of Chinnery’s paintings in A. 
Michie’s ‘The Englishman in 
China.” Where are the original 
paintings? Are there any in 
Ohina and Hongkong I, astd 
probably many others, would like 
to know more about his paintings. 
Can any reader oblige? 

I am, eto. 
§. 8. 
Kalgan, Dec. 18, 1923. 

«’s The originals of both the 
pictures mentioned by our cor- 
respondent, with many others, are 
in the house of the Chief Manager 
of the Hongkong & Shanghai 
-Bank at Hongkong.—Ed. 





LIBEL ON FOREIGNERS IN 
CHINA. 


To the Editor of the 
“Norra-Cana Datty News.” 


Sin,—In the “Herald” for 
October 6, a correspondent draws 
attention to a lecture in the 
“Central Labour College,” Man- 
chester, - reported in the “Man- 
chester City News,” in which the 
lecturer alleged tt the horrors 
of the early years of the indus- 
trial era in Lancashire were being 
reproduced in China in cotton 
mills financed by British capital. 

It might interest your readers 
to know that fhe “College” is a 
room or two in a block of old 
office property, in which lectures 
ate oveasionally given, by, and 
for, the benefit of the extreme 
section of the local Labour Party. 
The lecture referred to “Dr.” J. 
Taylor, who is a natipe of Man- 
chester with an American medical 
degrec. He has spent several years 
in Scuth China as a medica] mis- 
sionary among the lepers. He 
returned to Great Britain during 
the war, and is now one of the 
most able Communist pro 
pagandists in Lancashire. It is 
supposed that he has a great future 
before him as his methods are 
persuasive and bland in contrast 
to the more rhetorical flights of 
his fellow Communists in the 
Party. He holds up the Chinesa 
as models ‘to the more apathetic 
British workers and paints 
attractive pictures of the spread 
of. trades unionism in China and 
the successes of our Eastern 
comrades in conflicts with their 
employers. 

The policy of ascribing all the 
ills, from which the Far Eastern 
mill operatives suffer to -the 


nefarious operations of British 
capital is very popular among 


Communist speakers here now. 
It is designed to create dis- 
content among the Home workers 
who are warned that it is a 
deliberate plot -to reduce their 
standard of living, . and at the 
same time create anti-British 
feeling among the native workers. 

A little wiiille “ago a kinema 
entertainment visited the North 
of England entitled the “Toiling 
Millions of Orina.” It, created 
considerable interest and was 
séen by thousands of cotton 
operatives. I have asked many 
of them what part’ of the film im- 
* pressed them most, and without 








exception they rdplied that it was 
that section -dealing with: tha 
cotton~operatives in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shanghai and the 
dreadful spectacle of the. natives 
pouring into the hospital’ there 
for treatment. A more depres- 
sing picture of hopeless looking, 
sick, and spiritless humanity has 
rarely been seen on the film. I 
have heard it compared tt the old 
war pictures of wounded German 
prisoners travelling slowly and 
apathatically to the cages behind 
our lines. The reverend lecturer 
who accompanied the picture said 
that most of fhe accidents being 
treated were either caused through 
natives being run down by motor 
cars in the streets of Shanghai or 
through accidents with the 
machinery in the mills. There 
seemed to be an unhappy contrast 
between these 20th century victims 
of the-factory system and thie 
“Toiling Millions,” at the docks 
and in the fields. . 

It is among those workers who 
have had their sympathies aroused 
by this picture that Dr. J. Taylor 
will make most headway. and if 
your correspondent wishes to. 
counter the statement that 
British ‘capital is responsible for 
these miseries he camnot do better 
than send his refutation to the 
paper that printed the report of 
the lecture. 


I am, eto, 
Your Lasovr Corresronpenr. 
Manchester, Nov. 20, 1923. 


CHINA’S MILITARY SLAVE: 
RAIDERS. 


To the Editor of the 
“Norra-Cuina Dairy News.” 
Sir,—Is there any way of mak- 

ing the men who are responsible 

for the govérnment of this coun- 
try realize that they are fast 
ruining their reputation and be- 
fore long China will be ruled cut 
from the list of civilized coun- 

tries? 7 
Hundreds and hundreds of sold- 

iers are passing thorugh our city, 

they demand 1,000 load bearers. 

The city people have already 

paid heavy taxes, each house has 

paid its due to exempt them 
from compulsory service. — 

Therefore bands of soldiers go 
out virtually slave-raiding. They 
seize any man they can find, bind 
his arms with ropes, and drive 
him before them at the point of 
the bayonet: if he resists he can 
be shot at sight. These poor coun- 
trymen are thus collected into 
gangs—driven by soldiers—away 
from their villages and homes. 
They have no bedding, no extra 
clothes, no. warning is given to 
them, no preparation allowed, 
they are now slaves. 

Two days ago I met about 60 
men roped together, being driven 
by soldiers, and I think it was 
about the most heart-breaking 
sight one can imagine. One old 
man apparently 70 years of age 
with an ashen grey face, others 
younger, some looking terrified, 
all looking ‘hopeless, cold and 
miserable. They will be herded 
together in some temple to-night 
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and then made to carry: loads 
for the army. Some drop dead 
‘by the roadside from’ sheer ex- 
haustion, no word will ever reach 
their homes. After days or weeks, 
if_they survive so long, they may 
be let free—without money—in 
another province, (whose speech 
they cannot understand) to 


| make their way home as best they _ 


can. 

A thousand ‘slaves wanted this 
week. In a few weeks ‘another 
thousand will be demanded. Is 
there any public spirit in-China? 
Is there any humane man to whom 
we can appeal to ask that such 
cruelties may cease? 


I am, etc., 
A Res!Denr or over 30 Years 
in CHINA. - 
Kienning, Foochow, Dec. 17, 1923. 





THE MYSTERY HEN, 


To the Editor of the 
“NortH-Curna Datty News.” 
Sir,—Under “Notes and Com- 

ments” in your esteemed paper 

dated the 15th you mention, that 
the imported hens would not lay 
any eggs in spite of feeding them 
well, etc. From my boyhood days 
in Denmark I remember. that we 
used to put porcelain imitations 

of ‘real eggs in the nests of the . 

birds, which refused to give eggs. 

And the ‘result was excellent. 

Those porcelain eggs are of the 

same size as the natural ones and 

could be bought af, any: hardware, 
store. ~ 

The fact that the hens you ‘des-" 
eribe do not lay any eggs may 
also be because their owner per- 
haps has failed to see. that : the 
enclosure outside the chicken 
house has a plentiful supply of - 
earth containing ime. 

Hens, of course, cannot be ex- 
pected to lay eggs unless they 
get enough lime, Eggshells left 
after the breakfast should ‘all go 
to the’ hens. . 

According to Danish papers the 
food question is also of great im-: 
portance. Does the gentleman 
give his hens enough green stuff? 
Do they get worms or the-bellies 
of fish? Such things they aimp-' 
ly love. 


I have foreign hens and I have 
no trouble with them at all. To 
these people who cannot get . 
hold of foreign hens and still 
desire big eggs, I should recom- 
mend the Lanshan hen or the 
hens you get in Shantung. _The- 
Lanshan hen you can buy in Huai- 
pei district north of Yangchow. 
At Tungtai_I recently (in the 
month of October) bought enor- 
mous chickens. They were far 
two big for the largest saucepan 
I have got. They were delicious 
and tasted some’ like a young 
turkey. I paid less than $1 for - 
four. . 
Apropos’ Shantung hens,” . the 
eggs I used to get. from th 
were bigger than the ordinary 
you get at home. - 


I-am, etc., 
. Ourrort. 
Dec. 20, 1923,  heigit 
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THE AGE OF COCKTAILS. 
To the Editor of the 

“Nortu-Curna Daity News.” 

Siz,—While I presume the re- 


ference to the of cocktails 
really concerned the date of their 
introduction in Shanghai, the 


- following quotation from Chap- 
ter III of Dickens’ “American 
Notes,” on Boston, may be of 
interest: * 

“There is no smoking-room in 
any hotel—but the bar is a 
large room with a stone floor, 
and there people stand and 
smoke.—There too the stranger 
is initiated into the mysteries 
of Gin-sling, Cocktail, Sang- 
aree, Mint Julep, Sherry- 
cobbler, Timber Doodle, and 
other rare drinks.” 

So we seo that a cocktail was a 
drink known in the United States 
82 years ago. . 
I am, ete, 
History. 


Shanghai, Dec. 21, 1923. 
Rear Slee 





AN interesting ceremony took 
place last Friday afternoon in the 
Chinese Post Office when Mr. C. 
HH. Shields, the former Postal 
Commissioner, was presented with 
a large silver plaque and a silver 
cigar and cigarette box by Mr. V. 
Stapleton-Cotton, Deputy Com- 
missioner, on behalf of the staff of 
the Shanghai Postal District, on 
the eve of his departure to Han- 
kow. The plaque is unique inas- 
much as an etching of the large 
new Head Office in Szechuen Road 
forms the main feature, to 
which building Mn C. H. Shields 
has devoted a considerable time 
in plannng interior arrangements. 








0 "all chemists medicine venders, 
tn sealed boities, with tuil directions, 





Agents: Messrs. Wakefield & Co. 
(China), Ltd., S. ¥. Sheng Buitding, 
Szechmen Road, Shanghai. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





SHANGHAI KEDAH 
PLANTATIONS 


A Satisfactory Year’s Working 
Detailed at Annual Meeting 


Mr. C. R. Burkill presided at 
the third annual general meeting 
of the Shanghai Kedah Planta- 
tions Ld., held on Thursday sifter- 
noon. He was supported by 
Messrs. G. M. W. Hummel and 
E. S. Kadoorie, and there was 
an attendance representing 76,605 
shares. 





_ The notice convening the meet- 
ing having been read, the chair- 
man said:— 

Before proceeding with the 
usual business of the meeting, I 
think it is. only fitting that I 
should refer to the loss sustained 
by the company through the re- 
tirement on account of ill health 
of our Chairman, Mr. E. W. 
Noel. - Mr. Noel thas been con+ 
nected with the company for 
many years and during his term 
af office has ably presided over 
the affairs of the company. He 
has always taken a keen interest 
in the company’s welfare and his 
retirement from the Board will 
be keenly felt and I am sure you 
will all join me in wishing him 
a speedy recovery. 

In response to the circular last 
December, asking shareholders to 
take up further shares of the un- 
issued capital, I might say that 
on account of the uncertainty of 
the market then prevailing, very 
few applications were receive 
from shareholders. Fortunately 
the directors received an 
offer from two of the 
largest shareholders, to take 
up at par all shares not 
applied for on the date of the 
closing of the application list, 
viz: December 31, 1922. As suffi- 
cient time had to be allowed 
shareholders living abroad to 
make their application, the whole 
of the unapplied for issue could 
not be disposed of, but arrange- 
ments were made to dispose of 
such shares as were not applied 
for by local sharelolders.and to 
grant the buyers the option of 
taking up at par all shares that 
might not be applied for within 
reasonable time by shareholders 
living abroad. At the close of 
the company’s financial year on 
September: 30, 1923, the total 
number of shares issued was 
297,430, but since that date 2,570 
shares, being tha balance 
of shares not applied for 
by absentee shareholders, have 
been issued at par, thus bringing 
the total paid up capital to Ts. 
300,000. To 
who came to the assistance of the 
company at a most critical time 
our best thanks are due. 

With regard to the accounts, I 
am very pleased to report what 
may be considered a very satis- 
fadtory year of working. The 
result of the year’s working show- 
ed a profit of Tls. 31,520.73, ap- 
proximately 10 per ‘cent. on 





those shareholders’ 


the present . capital of the 
company. From this, however, 
must be deducted the amount of 
Tis 10,006.92 brought forward 
from last year, leaving an 
amount of $21,513.81 standing to 
the credit of profit and loss ac- 
count, which the pirectora re- 
conan d) be dealt with asf - 
LOWS :— 


Pay a dividend of five tael 

cents per share 
Write off development aecount 2,962.59 
Write off buildings 969 
Write off wells and water 












supply... 88.30 
Write off furniture and fit- 
tings... 187.13 
Write off live st 52.05 
Carry forward to next year’s 
accounts eve 1,183.87 
21,513.81 





and I shall later propose a re- 
solution. to this effect, 

The “all-in” cost for the year 
works out at the fairly reason- 
able figure of 9d. per lb. This is 
slightly above last year’s figure, 
but it must not be forgotten that 
all estates are now working on 
a restricted output which natur- 
ally makes for higher costs. The 
smaill increase in the costs is 
more than compensated by the 
better prices realized on the sale 
of our crop, which averaged 1/14 


during the hole of the year 
against 7.72d. for the previous 
year\ 


For the current year the esti- 
mates provide for the production 
of 262,000 Ib. which is the amount 
we are at present allowed to pro- 
duce under the Export Restriction 
Enactment, but which, of course, 
may ‘be subject to revision. On 
this figure it is estimated 
that we shall be able to produce 
the crop mentioned at an “all-in” 
oe of approximately 32 cents per 


Both estates were regularly 
visited by Mr. J. Kennedy whose 
reports indicate that both pro- 
perties are in very good order. 

‘There was no discussion, and 
the formal resolutions were car- 
ried. 





AYER TAWAH RUBBER 
PLANTATION 


Annual Meeting 


The 14th annual generajl meet- 
ing of the Ayer Tawah Rubber 
Plantation ‘Co., Ld., was held 
yesterday at the Shanghai Gen- 
eral Chamber of Commerce Room. 


| Mr. L. J. Cubitt presided, sup- 


ported by Messrs, J. H. Teesdale 
and Thomas Cock (directors), E. 

and F, L. Hill represent- 
ing the secretaries (Messrs. Ged- 
des & Co., Ld.), and T. Hunter. 
The attendance represented 3,102 


es. 

The secretary having read the 
notice convening the meeting and 
the auditors’ report, the Obair- 
man said:— 

The report and accounts for the 
year ended September 30, ‘1923, 
which you have had in your hands 
for a week or more differ from 
any of those that have preceded | 
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them inasmuch as they cover a 
period during which the restric 


tion of export, referred to in my } 


speech last year, has come into 
operation. Our financial year, 
however, commencing on October 
1, preceded by one month the 
coming into force of this restric- 
tion so that, of the 12 months un- 
der review only 11 were affected 
by it. For the first two quar- 
tes 60 per cent. of standard pro- 
duction was permitted; for tha 
third quarter the aillowance was 
raised to 65 per cent., but at the 
conclusion of that period it re- 
verted to ‘the original figure and 
has not since been changed. 
THE YEAR’S PRODUCTION. 

Under this scheme we have pro- 
duced 313,060 lb. of rubber at an 
all-in cost of only 1} cents over 
the cost of the previous year, 
which is very satisfactory and 
testifies to the care exercised by 
the estate manager and his staff. 
The improvement in the market 
price of rubber which followed 
immediately upon restriction of 
export enabled us to secure an 
average net return of nearly 21 


cents per lb. more than during: 


the previous year which explains 

why your directors are in the 

happy position of placing before 
you the very sound and satisfac- 
tory statement of accounts which 

Ii am presently .going to ask you 

to accept and pass.. 

If you will glance at the work- 
ing account you will see that the 
total cost of production is practic- 
ally the same as last year Tis. 
61,314 against Tls. 64,913 wh{'¢ 
the rededpts are ‘Ills, 43,547 in 
excess and the balance carried to 
profit and loss account Tis. 
52,836.78 against Ts, 9,187.73. 
Our investments have yielded Tls. 
5,429.48 against Tls. 5,079.49 and 

{ the balance of profit and loss ac- 
count is Tls. 56,707.61 against Tls. 
14,049.15. An item at the debit of 
profit and loss account, which is 
very much in excess of last year, 
is ‘Ys. 1,831.79 against Tls. 229.69 
for manager’s and assistant’s 
commission, which personally I 
am very pleased to see for it has 
been well earned and I feel sure 
the shareholders do not grudge 
the estate staff their share in the 
company’s prosperity. 

In the balance sheet you will 
see that it has only been thought 
necessary to depreciate one of the 
fixed assets, viz., live stock and 
vehicles. The total value of the 
fixed ‘assets as appearing in the 
balance sheet is approximately 
one-third of the value shown in 
the manager’s valuation. 

COMPANY’S INVESTMENTS. 

Following the policy outlined a 
year ago your directors have in- 
ereased the company’s invest- 
ments in Straits currency during 
the year by the purchase of 
$25,000 51 per cent. Conversion 
Loan and $15,000 5 per cent. 
Victory Bonds costing Tis. 
30,744.13.. A portion of this re 
pfesents money set aside for the 
planting up and bringing to 
maturity of the remaining 144 
acres of jungle on new lands 
which will be begun during the 
current year. Investments in 








Shanghai have been realizéd dur- 
ing year to an amount of Tls. 
29,899.30 to finance the dividends 
paid in December, 1922,- and 
June, 1923, and to provide partly 
for head office expenses. The 
final dividend, which it is pro- 
posed should be paid for the year 
ended September 30, 1923, will be 
financed partly by a remittance of 
$16,000 from Penang, ly by 
cash in Shanghai and ballance 
by the sale of Shanghai invest- 
ments. i as 

The total balance at profit and 
loss account to be dealt with at 
this meeting is Tls. 66,981.32. If 
you endorse the recommendations 
of the directors the dividends for 
the past two years will average 
16} per cent. per annum, a safe 
figure, and the addition of Tis. 
7,000.to the equalization of divid- 
end account will bring that ac- 
count up to Tls. 22,000, i.e, 10 
per cent. on the paid up capital 
and still leave ‘Ts. 16,223.32 or 
nearly 7} per cent. to carry for- 
ward to the new account. With 
these figures and the list of in- 
vestments before you the directors 
have little doubt that you will 
give their proposals your support. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS. 

Now a word as to the prospects 
of the current year. 

The export allowance cannot of 
course be estimated with accuracy 
as it ig subject to revision every 
three months according to market 
price of raw rubber. It seems 
unlikely at the present time, 
however, that there will be any 
increase for the quarter begin- 
ning February 1; anyhow our 
estimates for the year are based 
on the minimum of 60 per cent. 
which gives us apn export allow- 
ance of 273,000 Ib. or 40,000 less 
than last year, representing a 
reduction in nett revenue of 
$16,000 or so, but I see no reason 
why the average dividend for the 
last two years at least should not 
be maintained. - 

Restriction has on the whole 
proved a success, it has enabled 
old or poor areas to be given a 
period of rest, other areas to be 
more lightly tapped and a stand- 
ard system of tapping to be in- 
troduced with the result that the 
yield per actual acre tapped at 
the end of the year was higher 
than at the beginning. Under 
alternate daily tapping 187 acres 
were being rested a the end of 
the year without in any way 
pressing the remaining areas to 
obtain the stipulated crop. This 
is all to the ultimate benefit of 
the estate. 


‘There were no questions, and | 


the formal resolutions were car- 
vied. 


CULTY DAIRY CO. 








Annual General Meeting 


o» The twelfth annual general 
meeting of the Company was held 
at 11.30 am. on Thursday at the 
wffices of Messrs. J. P. Bisset & 
Secretaries & General 
Managers, Mr. Philip Peeblés, 
the Chairman of the Board, pre- 
siding, supported by Dr. E. L. 





Marsh and Messrs. R. F. .O. 
Master and G. M. W. Hummel, 
Directors. 

The total number of shares re- 
presented was 1,109. 

Mr. 4H. Hummel, 4.0.a. 
represented the Secretaries and 
General Managers and. acted as _ 
secretary to the meeting, and after 
he had read the notice aonvening 
tho meeting and the Auditors’ 
Repca't, the Chairman said :— 

The accounts which the direc- 
tors present to you this year have 
pipbably caused a_ certain 
amount of disappointment to 
shareholders, but I hope that 
later, after I have dealt with 
various items, you will agree that 
the outlwok is brighter than the 
accounts themselves would lead 
you to suppose. 

Tho total herd at the close-of 
the year, including bulls, imma- 
ture heifers and calves ampunt- 
ed to 284 head. Deaths and ais- 
cards during the x amongst 
“cur mature stock amounted to 37 
and we added. by purchase 77 
head, 

The’ cows discarded were. such 
as were no longer profitable to 
the Dairy or had developed signs 
of disease tendering then unfit 
to remain in the herd. 

The largest proportion of the 
deaths was the result of an out- 
break of rinderpest. 

The outbreak was a severe one 
and the relative small death rate 
is a testimony to the. present 
method of treatment practised by 
our veterinary Surgeons. A num- 
ber of cases occurred amongst our 
pedigree stock recently imported 
from England and it speaks well 
for the stamina of these cows that 
there was not a single death—the 
deaths were confined entirely to 
our older and less valuable herd. ~ 

The purchases during the year 
were confined almost entirely to 
those mentioned-in my speech 
last year viz: a consignment of 
72 first class Ayrshire heifers and 
ene bull. These’ were brought 
out ‘by Mr. Gibson—who assisted 
in their selection in Scotland—by 
the Glen Line in very fine condi- 
tipn. Mr. Gibson has tbeen-ap- 
pointed Assistant at the Dairy 
and is doing valuable work for- 
the Company. In this latest pur- 
chase it was thought desirable to 
obtain only heifers due to have 
their first calf after arrival in 
Shanghai. By so doing we are 
able to purchase ‘higher quality 
stock at a price within our means 
and there is less danger of acci- 
dent during the voyage but, of 
course, it entails keeping the cat- 
tle for some time before they be- - 
come productive.’ They are now 
mostly in full milk and ‘form a 
very valuable ‘addition.to the 


-herd. 


During the latter part of the 
year we experienced. a ° certain 
amount of trouble with the cleri- 
cal staff at the Dairy—customers 
accounts were not-booked. up- in 
the way they should. have been, 
and I am afraid that certain ‘cus- 
tomers were caused annoyance by 
irregularity -in their accounts.. . 
This matter has now -been com- 
pletely put in onder and I would 
like to take this opportunity. of. 
thanking Mrs.:Grant, the wife-of 
our manager, for her willing and 
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able assistance in getting this | 
matter put on a sound basis. 

Repairs to the Dairy buildings 
have been a heavy charge on the 
year’s working, but all have now 
been put into thorough order and 
our expenditure under the head- 
ing for the noxt few years should 
be considerably reduced. 

To turn now to the accounts:— 
Our . outgoings under the 
heading Production and General 
Expenses are increased by Tis. 

. 44,989.17. The total feeding costs 
are increased by approximately 
Tls. 16,000 partly due to the larger 
herd and partly to increased price 
of food. In this connexion it 
must be remembered that a large 
number of our new cows had_ to 
be fed for many months_ before 
they became productive. Repairs 
to buildings were a_ heavier 
charge than we hope to have to 
meet in future, at least for the 
next few years. The cost of new 
bottles and sundry Dairy charges 
also shows a larger increase than 
we expect to have to meet during 
the current year. There is also a 
considerable increase in veterin-* 
ary charges but in view of the 
success cf fighting the last out- 
break of rinderpest we may look 
upon this as a form of insurance, 

Sales of produce are increased 
by Tis. 17,769.78 and we anti- 
cipate a further increase under 
this heading during the current 
year, but until we sce our way to 
increase the size of the herd sub- 


stantially our improvement in 
working account must come 
more from economy in_ work- 


ing than from increased pro- 
duction.. Cortain economies are 
already in force and more will be 
possible during the year. 

The Profit and Loss Account 
needs little explanation. You will 
notice that the appreciation in the 
value of our herd a little more 
than makes good the loss by 
deaths and discards and the de- 
preciation on the older animals, 
explained last year our system of 
valuing our herd.. Our exper- 
Zence during the past’ year has 
confirmed our opinion that the 
system is a sound one and that 
our scale of appreciation and de- 
preciation is working satisfactor- 
ily and forms a safeguard against 
over. valuation. Depreciation on 
the building and dairy machinery 
and plant has been allowed on a 
very safe scale. 

General and Bank Interest is 
increased by Tls. 4,483.55. This is 
due to the increased accommoda- 
tion given us by our bankers by 
means of which we were able to 
make our cattle purchase and 
carry. out some much needed ad- 
ditions to the Dairy premises. 

In conclusion, I should like to 
express the satisfaction of the 
directors with the work of Capt. 
Grant - and -his ‘assistant. - Fre- 
quent visits to the Dai-~ have as- 
sured us of the care and atten- 
tion given to animals and of the 
eareful precautions taken to pre- 
vent contamination of the milk 
and to ensure that it is de- 
livered in a-pure and wholesome 

~ condition. . | 
~~ In this connexion I may per- | 
haps: quote from the official report { 
-of our veterinary surgeons made 





|, Junior Golf Club, held 


at the Close of the year in which 
they say:— 

With reference to the Dairy 
bred young stock the pure bred 
youngsters leave nothing to be 
desired, a fact upon which the 
Staff are to be complimented 
for only constant and indivi- 
dual attention would produce 
such an extellent lot of young- 
sters. 

The goneral condition of the 
herd would compare -very 
favourably with most herds of 
its size in any Home dairying 
district and most of the animals 
comprising the herd have the 
most profitable years of their 
life yet to come. 

The formal resolutions were 
then put to the meeting and pass- 
ed unanimously. 








CLUBS & SOCIETIES 





JUNIOR GOLF CLUB 


Annual General Meeting 


There was a good attendance 
of members at the fifteenth an- 
nual meeting of the Shanghai 
in the 
Cluv house last’ Friday and 
presided over by the Captain, 
Mr. J. Ross Young, 0.B.E. 

In presenting the annual report 
and statement of accounts, the 
Chairman said there had been 
a steady increase in membership, 
but unfortunately they had no 
golf course worth calling a golf 
course. The congestion on the 
links had been responsible for 
the small entrances in the com- 
petitions and he did not see how 
it would be possible to lessen 
the congestion. After congratulat- 
ing members on the Club’s show- 
ing in inter-club matches, and 
the Lawn Bowls section on reach- 
ing the final of the rink’s cham- 
pionship, the Chairman went on 
to say that the Club’s financial 
position was very sound. The 
last outstanding debenture had 
been redeemed, leaving only the 
Recreation Fund loan, now stand- 
ing at Tis. 2,950, while a further 
Tis. 1,000 had been converted into 
6 per cent. Municipal Debentures. 
Cash in hand, Municipal deben- 
tures, and Telephone shares now 
totalled just over Tls. 10,000, and 
liabilities were less than half this 
amount, 

The report and accounts were 
passed, and the following officers 
Were appointed :— 

Captain: Mr. P. W. Eph- 
grave; Vice-captain, Mr. W. 
Huggett; Hon. Secretary, Mr. G. 
B. Stormes ; hon. treasurer, Mr. 
A. Braid. General Committee: 
Messrs. P. B. Critchley, C. H. 
Hopkins, W. R. Kinipple, F. 
Lioyd, “A. E. Hayward ana C. 
Richards. Balloting Committee: 
Messrs. W. S. Campbell, E. J. 
Case, W. Jones, A. Murphy, T. 
W. Mwphy, EB. EB Pilbean, J». 
Ross, G. E. Sherman, J. ML. 
Smith and T. J. Goodman. 

The appointment of an honor- 
ary instead of a paid secretary 
Bieeed saon an; Mtoration in 

e rules te this effect, proposes 
by Mr. A. Braid. >: 





SPORT 





PAPERHUNT CLUB 





Fifth Hunt: Brilliant Weather 
and a Fine but Dusty Run 


The Paperhunt Club has been 
fortunate so far this year, in hav-. 
ing the lovliest weather for its 
weekly events: never a shower, 
and hardly a cloud, in fact: us- 
ually the warm, bright sunshine 
so well known and so much appre- 
ciated on the China Coast. 

The hunt on Saturday afternoon 
was no exception, the day was 
delightful and hunters and specta- 
tors at the meet crowded every 
native gravemound and point of 
vantage in the vicinity. The 
hunt was laid by Mr, E. §, Ben- 
bow Rowe, winner of last Satur- 
day’s event at Kiangwan, and for 
the second time this season he has 
shown what can be done with the 
so-called ‘‘French” country in the 
way of good run without wades or 
mudholes. The run was atout 
eight miles in length, and extend- 
ed to Changjao on the south, and 
Mikaloong on the west, with a 
finish at the well known World’s 
End Jump. 

The sight at the finish wag an 
extremely animated one. The 
spectators in crowds were massed 
in the gravemounds which are 
numerous in the vicinity, while 
the Stewards in charge of the 
hunt kept the course clear. The 
flags flew bravely in the breeze, 
with the judges waiting close oy 
them, and among them Mr. Stir- 
‘ling Fessenden, the Chairman of 
the Council. The jump itself lay, 
a cleft, in the foreground, with 
the water, still and black, in, the 
depths, awaiting the unfortunate, 

Then a murmuring among the 
crowd—excited pointing and 
waving of arms—the hunt is com- 
ing! They can be seen from. afar 
‘as they round the Came] Head, 
and then, with a rush, and a 
pounding of hoofs, they are on, 
and over the jump. ‘After the 
leaders, come the rank and file, 
jumping beautifully until at 

st, ona swenvies, others folllow 
suit. Mr. Drakeford made a gal- 
lant attempt to negotiate the 
leap, but his mount would have 
none of it. Mr. Baker was swept 
from the saddle and rolled over 
and over, till he saved himsalf 
upon the very brink while Mr. 
Archie David, on Barometer, re- 
fused to look at the jumps und 
swerved violently into the crowd. 

And new the hunt is over the 
congratulation, the hand shak- 
ings, and a genera] move begins 
in the direqtion of thi; waiting 
vehicles. All are happy, excited 
and pleased with the day's out- 
ing, and so adjourn to -the -fur- 
ther pleasures of the tea jtable, 
where the incidents of the day 
will be. discussed all over again. 

The card reads as follows:— 

1. E. Schoch on Cesar. 

J. K. Brand on St. Blaise. 
S. Withers on Night Raider. 
H. Liddell on Beaerath: 

‘rayrigge -on ford: 

“Pollock” on Forglen. « 
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, The Christmas Hunt 


All the world and his wife were 
out on Christmas Day to see tho 
Christmas Hunt. It is one of the 
wonders of Shanghai, and it made 
no departure from custom. The 
Brenan Road and Warren Road 
were simply packed with vehicles 
and all traffic had to be held up 


while the hunters and their 
friends arrived. The day 
was bright and warm, and 
dusty. In fact, the dust 
was awful, “amd the scene 


at the start beggars description. 
The murk and haze, caused by tile 
swirling dust, was just sufficient 
to give an appearance of unreality 
to the whole scene, ponies siwerv- 
ing, men falling into the jumps, 
ponies lying on their backs with 
their legs in the air, riderless 
ponies careering over the plain, 
and spectators dotted about every- 
where, 

About 160 riders took part in 
the hunt, many of them clad in 
“pink,” which looks so pictures- 
que on such occasions. At the be- 
ginning of the proceedings they 
Were mussed on the fields where 
the Handicap usually starts, but 
they gradually pressed forward, 
singing hunting songs, till they 
Were right up against the mass of 
spectators, crowding together at 
the first jump. They were all sent 
back again to the end of the field, 
where they were addressed by Mr. 
E. S. Benbow Rowe with a few 
words of Christmas greeting, and 
then, with a cheer and a yeil, the 
mass of hersemen dashed forward 
to the first jump. 

It is given to few to réalize 
what a cavalry charge looks like, 
but the spectators saw it on 
Christmas Day, and a most awe- 
inspiring sight it was. A thund- 
ering mass of horsemen, and no 
time to flee. Then came the jump. 
The first flight reached and sowed 
over, on to the next. Then the 
dust, and more and more riders, 
seen dimly through the reek, mon 
and horses, swerving, leaping, 
refusing, falling, and cries of en- 
couragement from the spectators, 
Many fell at the first jump, the 
first being Mr. Soyka, with Mr. 
Whitamore on top of him. The 
second jump had still more in- 
cident, and Mr. Stitt’s pony quite 
wisely decided that. he would not 
leap when he could not see any- 


thing but dust to land in on the- 


further side. Meantime, the hunt 
pressed over Here and There, 
and up Warren Line to the plat- 
form over Tal] Tree Creek, and 
thence to Pons Asinorum, where 
~ several ponies refused so Obstinate- 
ly that their niders had to give Up 
the hunt. The trai] had led 
straight into Panama, but riders 
“speedily found they were wrong. 
and followed Mr. A. W. Burkill 
over the Hungjao Road and round 
by several new platforms into the 
Wilderness. ~ 
But the Wilderness seldom holds 
a hunt long nowadays, and paper 
was soon: picked up on the 
Handicap Course, and the run 
from’ that point. on: was a 
steeplechase pure and simple. 
There: was little -difficulty at 





Dallas Grave, but Clearwater took 


its usual toll of the hunt, and the - 


survivors pressed on by Westward. 
Ho, Drop “and Crawl, and the 
Barrier Creek, to tho finish on the 
Bee Line. Mr, Thompson came in 
first, am easy winner, and Mr. 
Moon was second, and there was 
no heavyweight on the card, 
which read as follows :— 

1—A. B. Thom on Silverwing. 

2—R. Moon on Wes Mac. ne 

3.—J. K. Brand on The Young Bird 

4—A. David on Tommy, 

5.—H. Afthur on Hairpin. 

6—A. S. Withers on Night Raider. 





The Boxing Day Hunt 


The hunt on Wednesday afier- 
noon was held under conditions 
which were not so trying as in the 
Christmas Hunt. In the first 
place, the dust was not so bad, as 
there was no wind, and the num- 
ber of riders was very much !ess- 
only 40 starters. Mr: E. Schoch, 
winner on the previous Saturday, 
laid the hunt, and. the run was &@ 
very enjoyable one. 

The start was at London Town, 
and riders were promptly des- 
patched’ by the Master, Mr. G. 
Graynigge. The trail led over the 
platform at Hooper’s Dive and 
round Grayrigge’s Finish, to the 
Dead Cat Line Then came a Tun 
from Bad Dog Village, past the 
Paintbrush Tree to the Pagoda 
Creek, where the hunt coasted 
along the Grand Canyon, ‘return- 
ing to the Blue Temple, and Fish- 
kouse Creek to a bridge near the 
Frigate, where green paper was 
laid. 

At. the word to ‘‘go,” given hy 
the Master, a fast run in, took 
place, led by Mr. N. L. Sparke, 
through a ford, and by Eureka 
Passage, to :the Zig-Zag Jump, 
and thence to the finish at World’s 
End, Jump. iq 

The jumping at the finish was 
excellent. Mr. H. G. Elliot came 
in an easy winner, with Mr.-New- 
bigging second, and Mn N. L. 
Sparke third. Mr. H. W. Lester 
fell close to home and lost his 
pony, and Mr. Drakeford’s pony 
ebstinately refused the last jump, 
The card reads as follows ;— 


L. Newbigging on Wiltshire. 

L. Sparke on Grey Goods. 

. G. Lyon on Walliam. 

. David: on Silver Ring. 
Grayrigge on Caruso. 





6—G. 





AUSTRALIAN CRICKET 





Big First Wicket Partnership: A 
Dominion Record 
cad Melbourne, Dec. 24.. 
A cricket match between 
Queensland and Victoria played 
here resulted in an easy victory 
for Victoria. 
Queensland scored 162 rung in 
the first innings and 135:in its se- 
cond, Rowe contributing 55~ not 
out. © 
Victoria scored 538 for two 
wickets and: declared. - -Ponsford. 
made 248 and Mayne 209, the: first 


| wicket partnership yielding ~ -456, | 


an Australian record.—Reuter. 


was 








CHARITY FOOTBALL 
MATCH 





Shanghai Defeat H: M.S. Durban 
_. for Engineers’ Cup © 


There was a certain liveliness 
about the Boxing Day match 
for the Marine Engineers’ Charity 
Cup between Shanghai  Inter- 
port Probables. and H.M.S.. 
Durban which was refreshing , 
after the comparative dullness’ 
of most of the games: this sear 
son. The sailors stepped on to 
the field with an unbeaten re- 
cord and an air of being: cap- 
able of maintaining it, and. their 


shipmates were. assembled in 
.foree to give them the 
necessary encouragement, but 


they went down: by the heavy 
score of 5-1. .Despite the margin 
against the sailors, the .game 
interesting from start ‘to. 
finish, and fast as well, and the 
thousand or sé spectators who 
witnessed the . match would 
doubtless very much like to ‘see 
a return game. 

At the close of the game, Mrs. 
John Prentice presented the cup- 
to Jimmy Quayle, captain of the 


- Winning team, after Mr. Prentice 


had congratulated the teams 
upon the excellence of thé game 
and the’ fine sporting spirit- in 
which it was played. “He. an- 
nounced that, up to that date, 
the Engineers’ Charity Cup 
games had provided. some $16,000 
for various charities, and this 
year a good average amount will 
be available. 3 

The ball provided for the 
game by an anonymous doner was 
put up to auction and knocked 
down at $100 to Mr. R. Grim- 
shaw, who courteously presented 
it to the Durban team’s captain 
as a souvenir of the match. _ 





“WEEK-END FOOTBALL 





Results in Brief 
“Sxerrowe” Cor Ties 
8. B. C., 4; Engineers F.'O., 3. 
S. R. C., 2; Club Lusitano, 1. 
Police, 6; Public School, 1. 
League 2np Division 
Police, 7; Customs R, C., 1. 8. 
F. C., 4; H. M. Navy, 2. Hanbury 
School, 3; - Maritime Co., 1. St. 
Xavier’s, 1; 8. R. C., 0. 





French Race Horses in 
America 


New York, Dec. 22. 

W. Wertheimer, the owner-of the 
famous French race-horse ~.Epin- 
ard, before his embarkation for 
Cherbourg, said that it was ar- 
ranged that Epinard ‘should: race 
the pick of American four-year- 
olds in three races next Septem- 
‘ber and October of one, one-and-. 
a-quarter and one-and-a-half miles 


 respectively.. Epinard will; leave ~ 


France ‘for the ‘United. States ‘in 


* July.—Reuter’s American’ Service. 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 











THE CHRISTMAS SECRET 


A Secrom Preached by the Rev. A. N. Rowland in Union 
Church, Shanghai, on December 23, 1923 


“Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, 
though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, 


that ye through his poverty might be rich.” 


Christmas is a time of festivity 
and joy. We see the signs of it 
in the decorations and the pre- 
parations of home and street. 
But here in Church we want to 
get at the secret of it if we can, 
to find for ourselves the reason 
for all the giadness, . 

Twice the Apostle Paul gives 
an explanation of that which lies 
behind the scenes, twice he inter- 
prets the mystery of the Incar- 
nation—“Godmanifest in the 
flesh”—the Alminghty made evi- 
dent in lowliness and in limita- 
tions, for two results have follow- 
ed from the self-limiting of 
Christ. In Philippians, Paul 
says it led to his final exaltation. 
“God gave to him a name that is 
above every name,” that is to say, 
the limitation with which Christ 
clothed himself gave him that 
peculiar vower which makes all 
creation bow the knee. For the 
great adventure of love it was 
necessary for Christ to limit 
himself as it is with every real 
adyenture, 

T have been dipping into « book 
of travel in Manchuria, and the 
authoress tells of the huge elation 
of spirit that came with giving 
up the comforts of civilization. 
“It is the pioneers,” she says, 
“who see visions, find gods and 
fairies, and, by some strange 
alchemy, get out of danger and 
hardship old and elemental joy.” 
We must not forget the joy that 


Was set before Christ, in 
all the hardness of his 
life, the enrichment of his 
nature . and the “glorifying 


of his name,” because he had a 
mind tio empty himself and show 
the moral beauty of God amic 
the limitations of human life and 
the untold sorrows of his death. 
’ words in Philippians do 
help to interpret for us that 


mystery of the Incarnation which: 


brought such. joy to heaven. But 
further light comes from this 
other word of the Apostle in his 
letter to the Corinthians. 
“Though he was rich, yet for 
your sakes he became poor, that 
ye through his poverty might be 
rich.” Here is ancther feason 
for the Incarnation; the self 
limiting of Christ brought a 
wealth of liberty, hope and joy 
to the world, and “‘by his wounds 
we are healed.” 

‘Who can measure how much the 
world has gained from the self- 
emptying of Christ? 

To speak only of the gain in 
spiritual- knowledge. We should 
never have understood the true 

lory of God unless Jesus, within 

e limits of human nature, had 








2 Cor. 8.9. 


presented it in the terms of 
character. “We should never have 
realized the real quality of God’s 
Kingdom unless Jesus, working 
within human limits, had shown 
it in ways of service. We should 
never have penetrated to the 
secret of God’s will unless Jesus, 
at his own expense, so to say, 
made us understand the meaning 
of redeeming love. 

REABON FOR THE ANGELS’ BONG. 

Christ in fact gave his un- 
reserved obedience to the law of 
vicarious service, on which our 
social health and peace depend. 
There must be a limiting of self 
for the sake of ethers, there must 
‘be renunciation somewhere if 
there is to he fulness of joy any- 
where: The angels knew what they 
were singing about when they 
say the glaaness that would be 
available for the world . through 
the birth in a stable at Bethlehem. 
Let us follow this principle in 
nature and in human life and we 
shall find that the law of self- 
limiting is so inevitable that what 
the world needs above everything 
is the power to make it operative. 
Take of, for instance, the law of 
music. Its elements are present 
when the wind passes across the 
taut wire or through the bending 
trees. But in order to get satis- 
fying music you must limit the 
wind by reed or pipe as in this 
organ behind me. It must by fur- 
ther limited by a.certain scale 
and finally by laws or harmiony. 
The degree to which it is intel- 
ligently limited is the measure of 
its power over the human soul. 


So it is in the great world of 
human society. It is kept in 
health and harmony when all its 
parts accept the law of self- 
limitation. At present if is un- 
stable because it is only the weak- 
er parts that are expected to do 
so. There was an eloquent French 
priest called Lammenais who left 
the Catholic Church because it 
failed to insist upon that mutual 
surrender of rights that ensures 
the good of all. “Human 
society,” he declared “is built on 
mutual sacrifice.” But the sacri- 
fice is one-sided. -I remember a 
Piece ef sculpture I once saw, 
representing a section of a city 
wall and, obscurely traced upon 
that wall in bas-relief, were the 


bowed figures of toiling and suf-- 


fering people, ignored in the 
glamour of civic prosperity. 

_But the peace of acity or na- 
tion cannot be established until 
the privileged parts of the com- 
munity also learn the true power 
of self-limitation, and study to 





serve the public good rather than 
to press their private rights. 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

This principle has to be carried 
into the wider field of inter- 
national politics. The world’s 
peace is waiting for the nations 
to learn that no good can come 
from mere self expression and 
passion. That is the curse of 
Christendom to-day, that no na- 
tion has its Mazzini to show his 
fellow countrymen’ the other side 
of the shield, to remind them 
that the self-limitation of each 18 
necessury to the good of all. It 
is obvious that the League of Na- 
tions and any other conceivable 
Court of Arbitration will be 
futile unless there is a willingness 
to renounce national rights in the 
cause of the common good. If 
only the message of Christmas 
could penetrate the hide-bound, 
sceptical statesmanship that is 
pushing Europe to its last cafas- 
trophe. 

THE TIE OF MARRIAGE. 

‘Trace the principlla also in the 
constitution of a happy home, 
which after all is the real model 
of all social life. There is a 
widespread revolt against mar- 
riage laws and home life on the 
part of anti-Christian writers. 
And I don’t wonder at their 
resentment if they are not pre- 
pared to accept the principle of 
self-limitation and renunciation. 
If a man has lost the key of his 
clock he may as well put it away ; 
and if a man misses the key to 
home life what can he make of 
it? Nothing but a mess. To live 
for and in one another makes 
home beautiful in itself and the 
basis for society, but to live for 
self make home a prison and mar- 
ried life a penance. 

So it is with the Church, Every 
part of its fellowship has to put’ 
a check on its claims in order to 
function for the Body as a whole. 
Constituted as it ig of all sorts 
and conditions of men, not select 
from the club point of view, but 
“elect of God,”. it demands 
mutual subordination and service 
in all things and at all times. 
The peace and welfare of the 
Church suffer not because con- 
victions are strong, for they should... 
be, but because love is weak. The 
real presence of “Christ can only 
be enjoyed when there is a 
tolerant, considerate and for- 
giving spirit among the members. 
a refusal to indulge in grievances, 
grudges and suspicions. O for 
the spirit of Christmas to fall on 
the Churches of Christ, that the 
mind that was in Him might 
prevail in His members! 

“A nobler Church shail rise that 

shall be good, 

And have Love printed on the brow. 

Man shall not ask his brother any 


more, 
“Believest thou?’ but ‘Lovest thou!” ”” 
It-has beéome evident then 
that there is. a sheer necessity for 
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self-limitation in all the relations | grey sea, the hollow, the much- | The ship in which these lines 
of life. Unless love puts a curb | resounding. In the Mediterra- |.2%¢ being written is battering her - 


on liberty fhere is a collision of 
rights and a orewd of wrongs, as 
we can see in thd state of the 
world to-day. 
LOVE CURBING LIBERTY. — 

Yet no one can_ rise to the 
height of thé world’s demand 
unless he is moved by love and 
thig taken out of himself. It was 
this that inspired Enoch Arden 
in that tale of renunciation so 
finely sung by Tennyson, how 
having been given up for lost, he 
found his way home from the 
island where he had been a cast- 
away for years, and discovered 


another sitting in his rightful 
place at. home. 
Rather than destroy that in- 


nocent happiness he silently can- 
celled his rights and withdrew 
himself for ever. He became poor 
that others might be rich and 
Tennyson adds, 
“He was not all 
solve 
Upbore him and firm faith, and over- 


unhappy, His re- 


more 

Prayer from a living source within 
the will, 

And beating up through all the bitter 
world, 

Like fountains of sweet water in the 


308, 

Kept him q-living soul 

Such a Timitation of solf. by an 
effort of will is impossible with 
out the faith and prayer of which 
the poet speaks. It goes utterly 
against the grain of a nature 
that has not been visited from on 
hai 


ah, 

But God hag come to our rescue 
by the path Christ trod at 
Ghristmaat “Though he was rich 
yet for ovr sakes he became poor 
that we through his poverty might 
be rich.” This voluntary detach- 





ment of himself from all privilege 
and wealth, illustrated in all 
the life of our Saviour and com- 
memorated at Christmas,:is our 


inspiration and constraining 
power. Many limitations are 
forced upon us: let us accept 


them for his sake without com- 
plaining. Every day offers its 
chance besides of letting rights 
go in favour of service, setting 
pride back at the bidding of love. 
This is the path to Bethlchem, O 
come, let.us adore Him! 





“THE SEA 


By 0. M. Green. 


Who can describe the sea? 
Poets ayd prose-writers have 
written about it, painters have 
painted it, musicians have tried 
to describe it in harmony. Noth- 
ing in Nature has appealed more 
powerfully to the artistic imagin- 
ation. And for that reason, per- 
haps, there always remains some- 
thing which eludes expression. 

The appeal of the sea is chiefly 

subjective. As with music, we 
. can dimly perceive what it means 


to ourselves but cannot convey 
it to others. 
Greek literature abounds in 





epithets: of the. sea, largely bound 
up with itg terrifying side—the 


nean it is the sea’s treacherous 
quality which predominates. For 
all its unrivalled loveliness it 
can turn.black and ugly in the 
twinkling of an eye “They are 
carried up to the heavens and 
down again to the deep Their 
soul melteth away because of the 
trouble.” And although they 
were great sailors, the Greeks had 
no love for the sea. They hugged 
the land and, when driven out 
of sight of it, the sailors of 
Odysseus “pewail their dear 
hearts” with one accord, so that 
it takes all the resourcefulness of 
“the man of many devices” to 
comfort them. 


THE ISLAND RACE. 
English poets have shown a far 


juster appreciation of the sea, as | 


becomes a raca that lives by it 
so wholly. Shakespeare’g amaz- 
ing universality of knowledge is 
not better shown than in his use 
of nautical terms and no lines 
have more perfectly pourtrayed 
“the horror, the horror of the 
seas,” than Clarence’s story of 
his “dream to Brakenbury :— 

Methought I saw a thousand fearful 

wracks, 
A oanind men that fishes gnawed 


Wedges « of gold, great anchors, heaps 
of pearl,~ 

Inestimable ‘stones, unvalued jewels, 

Aull soles in. the bottom of the 


Some | lay in dead men’s. skulls; and 
in those holes 

Where eyes did once inhabit, there 
were crept, 

As ’twere in scorn of eyes, reflect- 


ing gems, 

That woo'd the slimy horrors of the 
deep, 

And mocked the dead bones that Jay 


scattered by. : 

Ouriously enough “The Temp- 
est,” although so named and 
opening with ai scene of ship- 
wreck, 1s set throughout in after- 
noon ‘calm, and summer seas sur- 
round Prospero’s island, which 
is steeped in the same golden 
sense of romance that inspired 
Keats’ matchless lines: : 

Charmed magic casements opening 

on the foam 

Ot periions seas in faery lands for- 


lor 

Tennyson’s lofty and_ noble 
imagination was caught by the 
mystic nature of the seas. In all 
literature there can be nothing 
more perfect in description and 
feeling than the second verse of 
“Crossing the Bar’’ 

But eek a tide as roving seems to 

sleep 
‘Too full for. sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the 
boundless deep 
Turns again home. 

In contrast with this, Dickens, 
a writer of poetry in prose if 
ever there was one, made extra- 
ordinary use of the sea to enhance 
the tragedy in David Copper- 
field’s life of the death of Steer- 
forth following so closely on that 
of Dora; and among all his great 
descriptive passages nothing . ex- 
cels the passion and vi ce 
of the storm at Yarmouth 


‘DHE ‘TRACKLESS WASTE. , 
~ The most impressive aspect of 
the sea is, perhaps, its loneliness. 
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way up the China coast against” 
the northeastern monsoon. But 
the coast is too far away to be 
seen, no other ship is in sight, 
thera is nothing Put the long 
grey swell,. and orests of waves 
lashed into foam: by the roarin, 
wind. It is curious how much 
-individual character there is in 
these waves. None of them is in 
the least like the other, either in 
shape ‘or character, as they go 
dWinging by, ever in seeming pur- 
suit of something, yet never over- 
taking it. “But the sea hath no 
man tamed.” Actually those 
words were written. of hie, tongue, 
but they are equally true of the 
sea And whether we are Colum- 
bus, setting out in a cockleshell 
for the edge of the world, or a 
cargo of hotel-visitors cockerad 
and cosseted on board a Titanic, 
the sea is not to be denied the 
: lordship of all man’s ingenuity. 
In bygone ages the sea Moulded 
| the world. When ‘“‘the earth was 
without form and void?’ it was 
“upon the face of. the waters”. 
that the Creator’s spirit moved. 
Geologists tell us. that even’ the 
mountain heights of Szechuan, 
where the Yangtze forces his way 
through the gorges, bear evidence 
of sea influence and things left 
by salt water. So perhaps the 
story of the lost continent of 
Atlantis is no mere fable. 


SONS OF THE SBA. 


And as it has’ moulded the 
earth, so assuredly have been 
moulded the charactery of the 
men who follow the sea. The 
ancient Briton, who made his way 
from cape to cape in his fearful 
coracle, learnt things that he has 
transmitted to his sons, each 
generation handing on a little 
more to its successor, so that the 
boy who runs away ‘to sea obeys 
the unspoken, inherited command 
of countless ancestors. We may 
have been born far inland and 
lived all our lives without seeing 
the sea. But we can none the 
less recognize a seafaring man 
at a glance: and something ins- 
tinctive within us goeg out to him 
in affection. 

As Antaeus in his fight with 
Heracles gained fresh strength 
every time his body touched the 
earth, so we may have faith that © 
Britain will never perish while 
she retains her hold on the seas. ° 
Mastery of the air‘ threatens us 
with new and appalling dangers; 
but one may doubt whether the 
death-dealing powers of airships 
and aeroplanes can ever outdis- 
tance their obvious vulnerability, 
for the displacement: of battleship 
and merchantman. And in the 
end,-as the late war . proved a 
hundred times, it is not machi- 
nery that counts but men, for 
the fashioning of whom there ‘is 
no teacher to equal the sea. i 





Mr. Evelyn Cowen, who is one 
of the many who lost their sight 
in the war, has arrived in Hong- 
kong, ae a travelling commission- 
er for St. Dunstan’s Home. for: 
Blind Scidiers and Sailors, states - 
the “Hongkong Daily Press.” - 
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THE COMING CITY OF 
KOWLOON 





Hongkong Govt.’s Housing 
and Reclamation 





By 0. M. Green. 


People in the north are, per- 
haps, somewhat prone to think 
of Hongkong as meaning no 
more than the island of that 
name and of Kowloon as a mere 
collection of whaives and ware- 
houses, a sort of local Pootung, 
except that it is under British 
control. It is worth a visit. to 
the south only to sce what Kow~ 
loon really means, and to let 
one’s imagination play round 
the thought of how much more 
it will be in years to, come, as 


the Government’s reclamation 
and housing schemes take full 
effect. 


Of Kowloon’s manifold beauties 
1 have already spoken in another 
article. What I would dwell on 
here is its size—it measures 
roughly 36 miles from west to 
east by 20 from north to south, 
with a road round it, smooth as 
a dining table on which one may 
motor for a distance of 60 miles 
—and its possibilitiés as a place 
of residence. The well-to-do will 
allways, one imagines, live on the 
top: amd sides of the Peak. . But 
the day is not far off when for 
the man of moderate means the 
lower Jevels of Victoria will be 
to Kowloon as the City of Lon- 
don to Fulham and Putney, a 
place for business only, with all 
homes across the water. Already 


this is the case for many of 
Hongkong’s inhabitants and 
further - development in the 
same direction has been im- 


mensely stimulated by the influx 
of refugees from Canton. 
THE GREAT HOUSE FAMINE. 

_ Hongkong’s housing problem is 
just now even more- pressing 
than the perennial one of water 
supply. For months past fugi- 
tives from political discord and 
fiscal oppression have been pour- 
ing into Hongkong, by thousands 
and tens of thousands, The 
Prices paid for land and houses 
are fantastic. I was told of one 
comparatively smal! house in 
May Road, the highest level on 
the Peak on which Chinese may 
dwell, purrounded by about an 
acre of land, which changed 
hands first for $160,000, then for 
two lakhs, three lakhs, four lakhs. 
One informant told me it touch- 
ed the half million, but I be- 
lieve this was an exaggeration. 
There are Chinese families—the 
expression seldom implies any- 
thing modest enough to pals 
respond with Western ideas of 
a family—paying $20 a month to 
herd together in a single room 
and that not big. The Govern- 
ment’s rent restriction ordinance, 
extended beyond the term 
originally meant in order to re 
lieve the pressure, assists the 
small man to some extent. But 
in not a few cases owners are 


tearing down old streets and 


building new houses, for the 
higher rents they. will be able 


to charge, the ordinance only 
applying to the houses in exist- 
ence when it was instituted. 
The visitor wonders why there 
is not more movement in the 
direction of Aberdeen and Re- 
pulse Bay where there appears 
to be no lack of eligible ground. 
And to some small extent this 


son, I believe, than the Cantonese 
General Ngai Bong-ping has 
bought up ground on the south 
side by way of having a refuge 
among the mammon of un- 
righteousness. But generally 
Hongkong people do not seem 
to favour.this side of the island. 
Kowloon is the land of promise. 


THE (ECLAMATION WORK. 


It iy some three years back, I 
think, that the Government de- 
cided to appoint a special_com- 
mittee on town-planning with an 
eye to Kowloon’s future. Then 
because the peninsula is very 
hilly and to increase the space 
for docks and wharves as well 
as for residences, it set about 
reclamation work on a large 
scale. This is now going on in 
all directions, on the west side 
of the southern point of Kow- 
loon (where what was once a 
considerable bay, northwest of 
Sumshnipo, has all been rectaim- 
ed) and on the east side; and, 
in the island, both west and 
east of Victoria itself. Whole 
mountains are being hacked away 
and cast into the sea to make 





new land. ‘The ant-like means 
employed, compared with the 
enormous results in view, are 


typical of the Far East. It is 
all hand labour. The coolies 
with picks scratch gullies in the 
hillside, down which the frag- 
ments of sandstone easily slide, 
and women bear the débris in 
baskets to the required dumping 
ground. But it is effective and 
the value of the land reclaimed 
easily covers the cost. Indeed 
the Government cannot make 
land quick enough to satisfy 
those who would take it up. 
BAITS TO THE BUILDER. 

And this brings one to the 
very clever scheme © which the 
Government has invented (one 
would like to give its real author 
the credit but is not sure whe- 
ther it would be in order), to 
get houses put up without cost 
to itself, of the sort it desires. 
When the land is reclaimed, it 
is leased for 40 years, ‘free, 
gracious and for nothing,” to 
anyone who is willing to build 
on it, under cértain conditions. 
The houses must satisfy the 
Government’s Surveyor, in - de- 
sign and workmanship. Then 
the rent must not be more than 
sufficient to return their owner 
eight per cent. on his outlay, 
plus two-and-a-half sinking’ fund, 
one per cent. for repairs, a half 
per cent. for management dur- 
ing 20 years of the lease and a 
reasonable sum for insurance 
against fire and typhoons. Let 


it be added that the lease con-. 


tains the most stringent clauses 


is taking place. No less a per- 








- easily. 
as regards the owner’s -books” s 


being continually open to. in-. 
spection and the practice of 
noisome trades and industries. 
Now comes the special feature 
of the scheme. At any time 
that the market value of the 
land rises to twice what it was 
at the beginning of the lease, 
the owner may apply to the 
Government to put it up to 
auction. (For example, land 
being reclaimed at 35 cents a 
foot is already worth $4; some 
day it will doubtless be worth 
$8 and then the owner may ap- 
ply to have it sold). The upset 
price is fixed at the then market 
price and when sold the owner 
will reoeive the balance of his 
sinking fund (so that he gets 


“back all his outlay) and half of 


what remains, the Governmént 
retaining the other half for*its 
share. But the owner must im- 
mediately take up another . piece 
of ground and build upon it un- 


der the same conditions as 
before. 
It will be seen that the 


element’ of speculation is brought 
into the scheme sufficiently to 
tempt people with money to 
build houses, ag they are secure 
of eight per cent. clear on their 
outlay, together with the chance 
of a round profit in the 
future; while the Government is 
also sure of a continual supply 
of good houses at reasonable 
rents to meet the demand. As 
that subsides, so will the build- 
ing of houses, but as yet there 
are no signs of this. Indeed one 
big private building syndicate, 
which advertised its intentions 
of putting up 160 bungalows to 
be let on the tontine system of 
eventual ownership, received no 
fewer than 3,000 applications 
from eager tenants, all ready, I 
am told, with their deposit 
money to pay down. 
FACILITIES FOR CIVIL SERVANTS. 


The Government has also a 
very excellent way with its ewn 
civil servants, whom it provides 
with a house at a charge of 
seven per cent. on their pay, to 
include furniture. This has na- 
turally proved a very great boon 
especially among the lower 
grades. In all its schemes, it 
is the man on a few hundred 
dollars and less per month whom 
the Government ‘has _ specially 
had in mind. It is planning, for 
instance, a special quarter in 
Kowloon for the | Portuguese. 
And, that the amenities of life 
shall not be forgotten, its town 
planning includes three fine 
parks. 

It- is said by some: thaf the 
day will come when Canton will 
be at peace once more and then 
the refugees will flow back 
again to their own land. To 
some extent they undoubtedly 
will. Every boom is followed by 
a reaction and nobody imagines 
that the-present abnormal prices 
will be maintained. But it is 
hardly. likely that the Chinese, 
once having settled down. in the 
colony. and made their. homes 
there and come to appreciate 
British rule, will forsake it very 
So far as one may ‘ven- 
ture to prophesy ‘anything in 
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this uncertain world, one would 
prophesy a flourishing future for~ 
Kowloon. x - 








LE COMFORT ANGLAI 





And How it Built the Empire 





By O. M Green, 


In the Paris exhibition of 1900 
one of the most attractive fea- 
tures was the furniture displaiy- 
ed iby certain great London firms. 
There were dining rooms of which 
every feature was designed to 
stimulate appetite and embellish 
degustation; there were studies 
with entrancing chesterfields and 
-deep easy chairs; there were bed- 
rooms a miracle of art, conven- 
ience and hygiene; there were 
bathrooms with a different way of 
making oneself glean for every 
day in the week. 

tt was then that the average 
Frenchman, whose house, however 
artistia, was not comfortable, first 
woke up to the meaning of le 
comfort anglais; and the said 
London furniture-makers did big 
business. (Those were days when 
people had money to spend on 
something more than the barest 
necessities of life). . 

What the French did not per- 
ceive, what perhaps lthe British 
themselves, not given much to 
analysis, have never realized, is 
that (fe comfort anglais is the 
foundation of Britain’s colonial 
success. It is the desire for com- 
fort that hag led her to people 
the waste places of the earth and 
metaphorically to make them 
bloom as the rose 

THE YOUNGER SONS. 

Everybody knows that the Em- 
pire has -been built up on_ the 
labours of younger sons, They 
got out of the Motherland be- 
cause, being younger sons, there 
was no particular place for them 
there, and they would have had 
to work for their living, which 
is » most uncomfortable thing to 


do in England unless you are an. 


eldest son, and in some families, 
those, curiously enough, which 
often produced the ibest-colonists, 
is considered mean, poor, spirited 
and low. - Therefore they went 


where there was no one to séc- 


them working. They did not go 


to Continental countries because ; 


that would have added to the 
nuisance of having to work the 
bore of having to learn the lan- 
ec. 
fo to a place where the natives 
would be so obliging as to learn 
theirs. Paes 
Arrived at their destination, 
their first care would naturally 
be to get.a roof over their heads 
and a place for cooking. . These 
two requirements would suggest 
two immediate thoughts: first 
that native architecture 
native cookery might be improv- 
ed upon; secondly, that it was 
- most uncomfortable to have to 
‘do one’s own cooking and clean- 
ing and -that native -labour was 
oth’ chéap: and teachable. (The 
processes of ‘transition’ to ‘the 








It was much simpler to | 


and j 





Capuan villas of Bubbling Well” 
anyone can imagine- for himself. 
Le comfort anglats. 

SUNSHINE AND SHADE. 

The next step would depend 
probably on the geography of the 
spot in which the younger son 
found himself. If it were a 
jungle or forest, like the Federat- 
ed Malay States, He would clear 
away the trees because it is so 
uncomfortable to be shut in; if 
a bare rock like Hongkong or 
Weihaiwei, he would plant trees 
bécause it is equatly uncomfort- 
able to have no shade. He would 
also lay out a cricket field and 
a golf course. To the superficial 
this may seem attributable to the 
nationa] madness for sport. The 
true reason lies deeper. ‘To go 
without exercise is cértain to lead 
to uncomfortable disturbances of 
the inside. © Besides, everybody 


‘knows the luxury of a hot bath, 


the comfort of which is immense- 
ly enhanced by having previous- 
ly made oneself uncomfortable 
with violent exercise. g 

By this time other younger sons 
will have arrived and the idea 
of a club suggests itsalf” Putting 
their resources together they may 
be assuréd of a greater degree of 
comfort than is always available 
in their own house and of a con- 
venient meeting place .for the 
administration of the daily pro 
phylactie against  snake-bite. 
And now there will be a tendency 
to make permanent roads, in pre- 
ference to the native paths, and 
this will increase in geometrical 
progression with every. fresh addi- 
tion to the population, as houses 


spread out and the comforts of° 


week-end country cottages in 
which to get right away from 
work become popular. 

NEW LAMPS FOR OLD. 

Phe notion cf electricity, as 
greatly preferable. to lamps fed 
with cocoanut oi] or the fat lett 
over from the remains of the pri- 
soners brought back by the native 
population from their last raid, 
has. probably suggested itself to 
the comfort-loving foreigner long 
before this. But it would be ac- 
eentuated by the necessity of hav- 
ing the new roads well lighted. 
And what more convenient than 
to confine the mountain streams 
into channels in which they may 
turn turbines, thus simultaneous- 


ly getting cheap power and pre- i 


venting the roads from being 


flooded in wainy seasons, which | 


means mess and tho trouble of 
repairs. . 

Electric light having (now re- 
moved the last excuse for cannibal 


| raids, which in any case axe dis- 
| tubing to the general tranquillity, 


the younger sons proceed to drill 


the likeliect natives as a police } 
force. As the latter will require | 


special uniforms to differentiate 
them from the people whom they 
are to keep in order, a great im- 
petus is given to trade with the 
the Home country, Manchester. 
cottons for shirts, Bradford wool 
for tunics and wrist-watdhes to 
tell the police when to go off duty. 
These comforts having to be paid 


for, there is-a.general speeding | 
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up of native’ industries, and © 


; bouring provinces. 


factoriés, docks and wharves: be- 

gin’ to appear. Sy ee 
AND THUS THD EMPIRE. 

It can hardly be necessary. to 

pursue the idea further. ‘Drain- 
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age and compulsory tvaccination: » - 


are the inevitable outcome of; tha 
discomfort of epidemics; ~.law 
courts’ and police magistrates 
spring from the 
lief that justice for all. is on the 
whole more comfortable .. than 
privilege for the few; and pitblio 
subscriptions and food stations in* 
time of famine are mere precau- 
tions jagainst the discomfort’ af 
any failure in the supply of 
native labour.~ ‘ 

In this way Je comfort anglais 
has been spread east, west, north 
and south and the British Empire 
is the result. g 

It is a mistake to imagine that 
comfort makes for softness and 
indolence. True, the British. peo- 
ple ‘are not pugnacious, because 
fighting is troublesome, only a 
certain number of things are 
worth it, and most of what one 
wants or the differénces which 
arise in the gétting of it can be 


insular | be- - 


adjusted by other means, But in" 


defence of «their comforts the 
British, when compelled to do so, 
will fight to the death. It took 
the British people some time to 
reajlize what an excessively un- 
comfortable thing Prussian, me- 
‘thods of government vere, but 
once they got this idea firmly in 


their heads they could not settle — 


down comfortably to anything till 
the ‘superman idea had been 
knocked on the head. 

The only danger that one sees 
at present is that the British 
may lose their taste for comfort. 
They are“at present in an experi- 
mental mood, toying with alll 
sorts of notions, which respond to 
no real needs like those to which 
the Empire’s growth is traceable. 
But they will settle down, even 
under a Labour government. No- 
body has a keener appreciation of 
comfort than a, demagogue once he. 
gets into office. 


Some 70 Members of Parliament 


left for Peking during the week- 


end and only about 40 remain in’ 


Shanghai. 





Tue Diplomatic Body -is shortly’ 
to issué a Warning to the Chinesa 
Government against hostilities - 
between Kiangsu and Chékiang, 
states, the “ Sinwanpao.”. Gens 
Sun Chuan-fang, Tuli ‘of -Fu- 
kien, has forbidden the news’ 
papers to publish news regarding 
proposed fhostilities between Fu- 
kien and Kiangsu. Meanwhile,: 
President Tsao ‘Kun states that 
the Centra] Government, will not: 
interfere - with the quarrel’ be 
tween Chékiang ‘and its : neigh. 
The “Mal: 
Civil 


tary and 


ing the rumours. of proposed -war- 


fare between their province and: 


Chékiang-and urging . the people: 
not. to: alarmed. “The order: 
states that rumour mongérs: will 


“be severely punished if: caught. 
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GEORGE CHINNERY 





A Famous Painter of the 
Factory Days in China 





By O. M. Green 


The name of George Chinnery, 
RH.A., is still highly revered 
among artists of the West. But 
it is a safe bet that the vast 
majority of the foreign popula 
tion of China has never heard it. 
Everyone, however, who takes 
an interest in the early history 


of European influence in this 
country; especially those who 
love pictures, should miss no 


opportunity of seeing his paint 
ies. For Chinnery lived in 
Canton and Macao (in the latter 
place his bones still lie) during 
all the romantic years of the 
factory days and the great Hou 
Qua, prince of the old hong 
merchants, and has left us many. 
studies of long forgotten types, 
besides others which’ are as re- 
presentative of Chinese life to- 
day as they were when Qhinnery 
drew them a hundred years ago 
and probably were a millennium 
before that. Not long ago a large 
collection which includes some of 
the best that Chinnery ever 
painted, came into the market at 
Home, and were promptly bought 
up by the Hongkong & Shang- 
hai Bank. Two of them were 
identified as portraits of an 
early Jardine and a fellow 
(Matheson, and Ewo successfully 
established its claim to be allow- 
ed to take these two over. 
But the rest hang in the house 
of the Chief Manager of Way- 
foong at Hongkong. 
HIS LIFE. 

Chinnery was born in London 

in 1774 and began to exhibit in 


the Royal Academy in 1791 
as well as in Dublin. He 
married in 1799 and went to 


Madras in 1802, five years later 
to Calcutta and thence in 182 
to Macao, where, as a cCon- 
tributor to the “Studio” put it 
in a sketch published a few 
years ago, “his wife threatened 
-to join him.” On this Chinnery 
immediately removed to Canton, 
remarking ‘Now I am all right. 
What a kind providence is this 
Chinese Government that it for- 
bids the softer sex from coming 
and bothering us here.” One 
also reads that “in China he en- 
tered into a society which was 
not artistic’—a criticism which 
the spiteful will no doubt say 
holds very true to-day—and he 
‘had difficulty in making both 
ends meet. In point of fact 
Chinnery’s work commanded high 
prices and he might have made 
a large fortune, if he had been 
less wayward. He would begin 
@ portrait, take the greatest care 
over the face and then break off 
for somethiny else. It was said 
there were fifty unfinished por- 
traits in his studio when he left 
Calcutta. 
Canton he retired to Macao and 
in that old, twilight colony of 
dreams and fantan lived out his 





After two years of’ 


life, dying in 1852. Macao still 
reveres his name and points 
you to his tombstone in the old 
foreign cemetery. 

In some respects Chinnery’s 
portraits resemble those of Sir 
Joshua his great .contemporary, 
though he painted on a far 
smaller scale. There is the same 
amazing’ grasp and presentation 
of character; the same noble 
sense of composition; the rich 
but tender colouring—Chinnery 
ground and mixed all his own 
colours and they have lasted 
splendidly; the beautiful way’ of 
putting on the paint so that it 
all seems to sink together in 
solid structure, with little trace 
of brushwork. Whether this is 
the work of time or whether 
these old masters employed a 
different technique to that of the 
moderns, this writer -does not 
pretend to say. But -everyone 
acquainted with the works of 
great portrait painters of the 


past will recognize what he 
means though it is hard to 
describe. 


SOME OF THE PORTRAITS. 

Chinnery’s most famous por- 
trait is probably that of Hou 
Qua, already mentioned. Té 
shows a man of delicate, almost 
emaciated countenance, ma the 
large dark eyes and great fore- 
head that should mark the 
scholar. He wears a pale blue 
gown, a rich brown fur robe lined 
with figured silk ‘and about his 
neck hangs an amber and jade 
necklace. Beside him on the 
blackwood table is a teacup of 
eggshell china and at a corner 
* the wall behind him, where 
one looks out inté a lovely gar- 
den, hangs a great red lantern 
adorned with tassels. 

No less beautiful is the por- 
trait of another’ hong merchant, 
believed to have been Seng Qua 
but really unidentified. Dark 
purple, brown and bright blues 
and reds are combined in an 
exquisite piece of colouring, and 
at the right-hand side is a bowl 
of goldfish which is a miracle of 
skilful painting. The face is 
wonderful, an autocratic and 
positive gentleman this, a strong 
hand to geé and keep riches, 
but withal a humorous bird—is 
it in the lips or eyes or where, 
that the suggestion of laughter 

« nisinly seen’—a man who 
would love a good dinner and a 
good story and to have his friends 
about him. 

But almost best of all, per- 
haps, is the portrait of the gate- 
keeper. Nothing distinguished, 
perhaps, about this old fellow, 
although he realizes and means 
that everybody else shall realize 
that gatekeeping is a highly hon- 
ourable position, but just one of 
those commonplace people, not, 
in reality, at all commonplace, but 
as various and original as all 
God’s creatures were meant to 
be, Pies provided writers like 


and Dickens with in- 
exhaustible and equally un- 
approachable. studies. 


. 
UNCHANGING CHINA. 


Above, one spoke of long for- 
gotten types that Ohinnery has 





left us. It was a slip -of the 
pen. The dresses are different 
among his wealthy subjects and 
there are no pigtails in South 
China now, though plenty sur- 
yive in the north. But perhaps 
the most striking thing about all 
Chinnery’s pictures is that for 
all purposes the people in them 
and even the adjuncts of scenery 
like junks and sampans are pre- 
cisely the same as those of to- 
day. As I write I have before 
me a book of Chinnery’s:pen and 
ink sketches. ...xcept that the ink 
has faded a; little they might © 
have been done yesterday—the 
barber shaving a man’s head; 
another barber operating on a 
client’s ear; a group of labourers 
gathered round the kitchen of 
an itinerant cook; the sampan 
woman tugging at her oar; the 
fishermen bringing their catch to 
land. In none of these has 
China or her people changed in 
the slightest respect. 

One feels that Chinnery did a 
great service to the land in 
which he settled for so many 
years. He has shown her as she 
was and is and still will be, “fn 
spite of warring politicians, 
kindly and mellow. A long way 
after him in years and (he him- 
self would have been the first to 
admit it) in genius, the late Mr. 
Hayter did China a similar ser- 
vice, a caricaturist truly, but 
the only draughtsman of modern 
days, who really caught the 
Chinese type, who handled them 
with insight and sympathy even 
in his most extravagant conceits, 


- Who made us laugh with, far more 


than at, them. 

It remains to be mentioned 
that Chinnery never painted na- 
ture in stormy mood: all kis 
scenes both of people and land- 
Scapes are peaceful. And that 
too is an apothegm of the real 
Ching and of Chinnery’s faith in 
er. 





Cuticura Quickly Believes 
Initated Skins 


Bathe with Cuticura Soap and hot 


water to free the pores of impurities, 
dry lightly, and apply Cuticura Oint- 
Ment to soothe and-heal. Cuticura 
Talcum is ideal for powdering and 
perfuming. : 
Salaam at 
jcharterbowsebg., London,B.01. 
Bae Cowes ‘Soap shaves without muz. 
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CHINESE WOMEN 
LEADERS 





What They are Doing for China 


- What. are Chinese women of 
the present generation doing for 
China? Women of other nations 
are making significant contribu- 
tions to the political, social and 
economic development of their 
cuntries. Are Chinese women 
showing the same aptitude for 
public service in this modern life 
of China? . 
_Among the first of the proffes- 
sious to be adopted by Chinese 
women was the practice of 
medicine. Women to-day occupy 
a place of equality with the men 
in the China Medical Association. 
A leading figure among these 
women doctors is Dr. Mary 
Stone. Though trained in the 
United States, she is yet a true 
Chinese, living in China, full of 
energy and of seemingly endless 
vitality to do her part to help the 
needs of humanity through her 
profession. Yet ther efforts are 
not confined to the practice of 
medicine. With her younger sis- 
ter, Dr. Phebe Stona, she has 
founded and directs Bethel In- 
stitute, which includes a kinder- 
garten, a schoo] for boys and 
girls, a church and hospital, be 
sides a school for nurses. : 
Other names stand out in the 


medical profession. Dr. Ida 
Kahn of Nanchang is known far 
beyond China. She was a mem- 


ber of an international confer- 
ence of women physicians held in 
New York City in 1919. Dr. Tseo 
of Kiukiang is oné ‘off the best 
of women surgeons. Canton with 
its several women’s medical col- 
leges, has many women who hold 
the M.D. degree. 
A LADY BANKER. 
- Among’ women in Shanghai 
prominent in the Chinese business 
world is Miss Nyi Zung-tsung- 
She is-in charge of the Women’s 
Department of the Shanghai 
Commercial and Savings Bank. 
Eight years ago, when Miss Nyi 
accepted tig post tien, she follow- 
a 


ed and ical 
course for a women in 
China, but she persisted in 


spite of great criticism. Miss 
Nyi, who suffered the hardships 
of all those endured by people 
who have paved the way to new 
achievements in any realm of life, 
calls herself a pioneer, but un- 
like the pioneers of history, she 
has lived to reap the reward of 
her efforts and courage. To-day 
Miss Nyi has won the confidence 
of countless Chinese women off all’ 
classes. Chinese reserve and 
Western independence and energy 
are combined in the personality 
and bearing of this business 
woman in a promising way. In 
dress and conduct, she is Chinese, 
and in business, she is western. 
Her special work in that bank 
has been to- study the needs and 
difficulties of Chinese women in 
the financial wonld, and by giv- 
ing them her time for explana- 
tion ‘and- assistance she has built 
~up.a@ women’s department with a 





splendid reputation. She feels 
that Chinese women are not 
thinking mudh about the coun- 
try because they do not know 
anything about the nation, and 
she emphasizes the importance of 
education; she believes that 
Chinese husbands despise their 
wives for their ignorance. Miss 
Nyi is an ardent member of the 
Women’s Rights League in Shang- 
hai and believes that through 
such organizations, women can 
show men what they can do. 
TWO LEADERS OF THE Y.W.0.A. 

A potent factor in the life of 
modern women of China is the 
Young Women’s Christian ‘Asso- 
ciation. Eight thousand women, 


from all parts of China, are 


e 's Of this organization. 
Miss Ting Shu-ching who 
has recently come to Shang- 
hai as general secretary for the 
national movement, has a _per- 
sonality which creates confidence 
on the first meeting. She is 
thinking of China, yes—but 
wera we to stop there, we should 
do her a great injustice, for her 
mind works in international 
terms. Miss Ting’s opinion about 
woman suffrage reveals a rare 
tact and a judgment which might 
have been a suggestion to West- 
ern womeh in the past. “I do 
not believe in a struggle ‘for 
equality .nor for rights., I be- 
lieve that by showing what they 
are willing to give to their coun- 
try, women will get more oppor? 
tunity to serve than they can 
manage.*" 

When asked what method she 
thinks best for Chinese women 
to help society and their nation, 
Miss Ting responded that- Chin- 
ese women need to work with a 
group. It is- generally known 
that they have been, and to a 
large extent still are, isolated in 
their homes, consequently they 
do not know the op unities 
for service nor how to go about 
doing any but the usual domestic 
routine. ‘Herein lies the func- 
tion of the Y.W.C.A.,” says Miss 
Ting, “because this Association 
‘brings women together. It not 
only gives them an opportunity 
for getting for themselves, but 
also for knowing what they can 
give land do to be helpful to 
others. 

It was not quite two years ago 
that the Christian churches of 
China united to form the Nation- 
al Christian Council. The church 
women of China were allowed one 
representative on the executive 
committee of this Council. She 
is Miss Fan Yu-jung. Miss Fan 
has an enlightened point of view 
concerning her duties as the 
women’s .representative; her be- 
lief is that there should be a con- 
stant welding together of the 
problems of men and women and 
that no separation of the two 
groups should ‘ever be made. 
When questions directly concern- 
ed with women arisa, the men of 
the Committee instinctively turn 
to Miss Fan for her woman’s 
judgment. 

HOME AND THE FAMILY. | 


But China, no more than any 
other nation, cannot ‘prosper “if 


all her women take public posi- 
tions. She needs those-who stay 
in the home ‘Yo care ‘for’ tho 
family. These duties in a Chin- 
ese household are far more com- 
plex than in the average. westérn, 
home. As in the west, so ‘in 
China it does not follow that ‘be- 
cause a woman has a strong in- 
fluence as’ a home-maker her in- 
terest or influence must be limit- 
ed to the home. A striking per- 
sonality in the Chinese life of 
Shanghai is Madame Nieh. whosé 
family is. one of the best known - 
in al! China. Madame Nieh, as 
the head of such a family, has 
great responsibilities, but her in- 
terests extend far beyond the four 
walls of her home. She has made 


\ genprous contributions to, phil- 


amthropic causes and believes that 
Chinese women shoujld be taught 
about the world outside her home. 

She represents ‘all that’ the 
aristocracy of Chinese life could 
ask. Her conversation is slow. 
and gives the impression which ‘it 
is the true culture of China to 
convey, that she has plenty of 
time and leisure. Shoe is 72 years 
old, and the marks of her years 
are im the worn and kindly face 
and in the thoughtful, deeptseti 
eyes. She tells me that when she 
first met foreign women who’ came 
to China to help Chinese women, 
she was inspired by them and she 
wondered why they should do so 
much for strange women when 
‘Chinese women did nothing fbr 
themselves. _ This led her to & 
knowledge and acceptance of 
Christianity, but even though she 
is at the head of a large in- 
fluential family, she shows rare 
judgment and consideration in 
that she has not tried to force) 
her belief on the others. She says 
it is a thing for them to decide - 
for themselves. 

Madame Nieh thinks that it is 
' good for women to work as meni 

do, but feels that they: do not 
have enough education. When she 
asked whether she considered 
that Chinese women would lose ..° 
their feminine refinement if they 
went into public life, she replied 
that such refinement was wholly 
in the nature of the individual 
and that if she could control her- 
self, nothing can change her. 
Madame Nich. believes that’ the 
most important profession for 
women to follow is that of teach- 
ing, and that through education 
women can be of benefit of cach 
other and to China. 

As the. women of China enter 

active public life, they naturally 
gather. together in grow for 
action. The Shanghai Women’s 
Club is. well known. . Among the 
most influential of the women’s 
organizations are the Woman’s 
Rights League, the W.C.T.U., the 
students’ organizations that hava 
their place in the student move- 
ment, and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. * Last Oct- 
ober this latter organization held 
the first. national convention iof 
women ever held in China. 








Tox1o, Dec. 22.—Mr. Kumataro 
Honda, at present Ambassador ‘in 
Vienna, ‘has been transferred to~ 
Berlin.—Reuter..: .- - es 
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~~ food and. éverything connected | yet, and the chicken. Such a 
GASTRONOMICALLY | Yin it Gcquiel «dark taste, | chicken! stuffed with — sausage 
SPEAKING picked out here and there with a | and onion’ and—’ With the 
discouraged shade of yellow. | courage of Daniel. we asked for 

é This may colour somewhat our | fruit. “Fruit! Mein Gott! 

. Every Man His Own League attitude towards food im general | These Americans! They © cai 


of Nations 





By Vera Kelsey. 


Gastronomically speaking, the 
least of us is his own League of 
Nations. That is, if we do not 
dwell in the interior where there 
are but two kinds of food,—Chin- 
ese food, foreign fashion, and 
Chinese food, Chinese fashion,— 
.but among the well trodden 
ways of Shanghai’s internation- 
al restaurants and residents. We 
can hardly on the strength of 
our culinary’ affiliations claim a 
seat at Geneva, but rather in 
the capacity of auditorium, offer 
audience to the representations of 
the kitchens of all nations. 

This we do through that unre- 
alized medium, the Chinese cook, 
or after the hyphenated manner 
of Austria-Hungary or Alsace- 
Lorraine, the cook-boy. As we 
learned when we arrived in 
Shanghai and devoured simul- 
taneously “Rooms for Rent” 
columns and waffles, of three 
Chinese cooks, one may be Rus- 
sian, another German, and the 
third British. Or even better, as 
we learned when a family of 
Letts,—quite apropos, don’t you 
think !—agreed to let us a room, 
—although they themselves pre- 
ferred Russian food, they possess- 
ed an “international cook” and 
our appetite could flit as it would 
from flour to flour. 

That phrase of the tolerant or 
irresponsible, ‘“What’s. in a 
name?” assumes a nice signific- 
ance in Shanghai. For your 
social, financial, yea, your 
spiritual resources, depend on 
whether or not your cook is of 
the American or French model. 
If you would be a social success 
in Shanghai, seek out the Amer- 
ican cook, for his are the fingers 
that create the gossamer  sand- 
wiches and salads for teas, rare- 
bits and lobster for late suppers, 
and chicken and ices for dinners. 
Likewise if you would be a fin- 
‘ancial failure, retain him, for his 
is the reputation of wasting with 
the abandon of a spring wind 
among the apple blossoms. 

Tf you are looking forward to a 
rainy season temporal or spiri- 
tual, and believe in laying up 
treasure, extract a German or 
Russian cook from the kitchen 
that trained him. He thinks 
“squeeze” is the pain he feels 
when the door shuts on his thumb. 
He serves the green of the beet 
with as much aplomb as_ the 
American cook serves the ruby 
root. He is said to accept sharp 
words and even a blow as. a 
French cook acknowledges cum- 
sha. If you are in need of a par- 
agon of service, of crisp white 
coats and crisp deferential, “Yes, 
Missy’-s and ‘“‘No, Master’’-s, 
lure away the boy from the first 
convenient British compound. 

A DARE GREEN TASTE. 


It is only fair to say here that 
while crossing the terrific Pacific, 


of a life-time. 





and the League of Nations 
particular. 

At any rate as we rotate from 
board to board, from the raw 
green shrimp of the Chinese “ba 
do, ba shao,” feast to the sour 
raw eel of the German dinner, 
from the Russian soup covered 
like a lazy pond.in late summer 
with a luxuriant green flora to 
the British soup containing every- 
thing from a pastry alphabet to 
ideas for a purple flannel evening 
wrap with Standard Oil can 
sequins, we think wistfully of 
home and Mother and Saturday 
night and the small brown bean. 

Personal narrative we realize is 
considered as bad form as critic- 
isms of one’s hostess’ food, but 
since we have every intention of 
doing one, we might as well in- 
clude the other for thereby hangs 
a tale that should destroy many a 
cook book, 

Arriving in Shanghai on _ the 
first day of the annual. “hottest 
August in twenty: years,’ after 
fourtcen days in the icy breath of 
the North Pacific, we found our- 
selves established in what appear- 
ed on the surface to be the chance 
A British lady 
going home with her husband,— 
temporarily,—sub-let us her bouse 
with the proviso that we should 
not in any way Americanize it,— 
least. of all her cook. She was 
tactful and we desperate so we 
promised like the good little boy 
to eat what was set before us. 

We didn’t. We couldn’t. At 
luncheon while visions of iced 
drinks, fruit salads, and sherberts 


in 


swam before our eyes, steaming 
soups, roasts, vegetables, and 
puddings passed beneath our 


noses. And dinner was like unto 
it, only more so. We didn’t dare 
speak to the cook so we went out 
and watched for a  Britisher. 
But when he came along we didn’t 
dare speak to him either. 


GERMAN STUFFING. 


Scene, or rather’ Course Two, 
finds us_ gastronomically speak- 
ing, under German control. The 
weather is still warm but not 
violent. Or possibly, having 
escaped the British rose de beuf, 
we did not notice it. With some- 
thing of a lightness in the vicin- 
ity of our heart, we sought out 
the dining room. The table reeled 
under dishes of food, but thanks 
be to the kitchen-god,—all cold. 
Cold sliced meats, cold vegetables, 
a frosty mound that later un- 
masked as the raw sour eel, cool 
cheeses and for those who would 
steins of cold half and half. 

But like the house in the woods 
to Hensel and Gretel, this was 
the snare to lure us in. Once 
seated, thick steaming soups 
flowed round us, sour.kraut and 
sausage, an acquarium assort- 
ed and stuffed fish. > Our 
cheeks and eyes bulged, our fin- 
gers stood out like stars o- sau- 
ane. . We tried $0 uuaeaart 
of ‘am engagement gotten. 
“Oh,bub you have not your roast 








heid nothing.’ 

Russia next. Russia with a tiny 
glass of water’ at each ‘plate and 
nearly a decanter of water such 
as the hotels in small middle west- 
ern towns in America use. The 
middle west has ‘all sorts of water 
from alkali to bottled, but ita 
decanters never knew a liquid 
like this of Russia’s,—vodka, . 
More cold food lying about plates 
in naked salmon and cucumber 
shade. We took a deep breath. 
prepared to be disappointed: and 
were. The stuff was delicious. 
Soup.of course,—we were ‘resigned 
to that,—but with complications. 
A’ plate of crisped cereal. With 
one graceful service of the spoon 
we were to convey cereal and 
liquid to our mouth, Jackstones 
at the seventh stage is a simple 
game in comparison with drink- 
ing soup @ da Russia. 

Suddenly a baritone burst forth 
with a phrase from an opera we 
can neither spell nor’ pronounce, 
a soprano sprang straight up like 
a lark from the ground in 
yoice, and here, there, all around 
the table voices joined in. 
violin appeared, then a cello, 
Whether this was a regular Rus- 
sian dinner and the regular Rus- 
sian method of announcing. its 
passing or a brilliant co-operative 
effort to screen the withdrawal of 
the cook and the roast, we have 
yet to learn. 

JAPANESE AND OHINESE. 

Followed in quick succession a 
“ski-yaw-key” party, (that’s a 
Japanese meal in American spell- 
ing) and a Chinese feast. 

While on our way to the first of 
these, the street lights all at once 
went out and we were forced to 
grope our way down a_ narrow 
alley to a lantern bright Japanese 
courtyard hidden away at the end. 
Up some slithery stairs, our feet 
in a pucker of little brown bags 
to a cave where amid four sinis- 
ter dark bottles supporting can- 
dles, we plucked chicken, onions, 
sauce, eggs and various unknown 
quantities out of the encircling 
gloom and stirred them up Mul- 
ligan-wise over charcoal in the 
ancestor of all pans. 

If there is one thing more .ap- 
petite stirring than trying to eat 
Mulligan in the depths-of.a jungle 
from an old tin can, it is trying 
to get enough rice to hold’ your 
chopsticks together until you 
can escort a slippery fragment of 
chicken, onion or egg to your 
lips. Only tried and calloused 
friends should be present On 
either ‘occasion. fea 

The star in our gastronomical 
crown, however, is our frst 
Chinese wedding — feast. Those 
whio have begun with the four 
cold dishes and lasted. through 
the various culinary climaxes of 
seven-precious-things ~ pudding, 
duck, and mandarin ‘fish, to say 
nothing of the incidental toasting 
of the bride and groom, -’ trying 
to catch but one note of the 
famous Number™.One ‘singsong 
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girl’s voice at your elbow, to talk 
over.and under the orchestra that 
plays nothing but catastrophes 
while you surreptitiously hunt 
out a parkil for certain 
morsels - whi Pmighé cause & 
catastrophe of your own.—will 
understand. Those who have not 
are incapable of the credulity or 
understanding necessary. 

We listen politely now * when 
men talk of their exploits,—cross- 
ing the Pacific in a Chinese junk, 
erossing Tibet on foot, crossing a 
wind-flung bamboo bridge in. the 
Himala; layas, but are not over- 
whelmed. For did we not cross 
our chopsticks through eight b.g 
and eight little courses at the 
wedding feast with such verve 
and skill that ‘the groom pro- 
mised us the firstborn in case it 
should be a girl? 


THE TEAS OF ALL NATIONS. 


As oliyes and .celery dot oe 
menu of the American hotel, 
have the teas of all nations ‘stted 


our menu of international din- 


ing. Perhaps we were not taught, 
but at least we gathered during 
geography days that Russians 
drank from samovars, Germans 
from steins, French from bottles, 
the British, the red blood of half- 
cooked Steaks, Norwegians from 
coffee pots, and the Chinese from 
soaps lants. 
ur mother being Irish, we had 
tea of an afternoon ‘at home, but 
until we camé to Shanghai’ we 
always felt that custom to be a 
family discrepancy. to be lived 
Here we ‘find it a taste to 
be acquired, and its ritual.as 
sacred as any art. 

We have slipped -nervously at 
French and italian tea while 
generating courage to attack the 
deceptive sweet lying so” quietly 
on our plate, but which we know 
will, like the spitbug and the 
grasshopper, when alarmed at our 
touch, discharge a sticky baffling 
fluid in all ‘directions. We have 
battled With the -brittlé “fatima 
‘and berlinkronze behind” Scandi- 
navian coffee cups. But the 
capital teaof Shanghai to us was 
‘Turkish. 

Perhaps because we never before 
had seen women sitting cross- 
legged on divans. More probably 
because the hostess with gracious 
intent deprived us the adventure 
of experiencing the tiny dark 
sweetness and avoirdupois. She 
had heard,—is it not so, that the 
ladies of America eat only the 
devil’s food and the angel's cake. 
In serving ‘us then with-a foam- 
ing plate of the angel’s-food and 
all the rest with Turkish sweets, 
was she rendering unto Caesar 
etc., or endeavouring to offer us 
material inspiration? ‘ 

In the plain-speaking and 
plain-living traditions of the 
little middle western town where 
we grew up, “maids” were: un- 
known, and meals were never 

“served.” The “hired girl” an- 
nounced more or less gently from 
the kitchen, -“Dinner’s ready.” 
Referring to a meal afterwards, 
we always said we had “had”’ it. 
When in Jane. Austen or some 
kindred writer, we. cams- across 
the elegant reply, « "Gentlemens 








we have dined,” our ima; 

created for the speakers a dee. ‘of 
ambrosia and honey, canary ton- 
gues and all the magic fruits of 
fairy tales. Only péople who-had 
experienced strange and wonder- 
ful, food could dare to refer to 
their dinners in that fashion. We 


dreamed ofthe day when we 
might be privileged. to repeat 
those words.. 

This is it. 


From i full heart at least, wa 
have every authority for saying, 
“Gentlemen, we have dined.” 








THE GAME 





Henli Mah Jongg and Some 
Soldiers. 


Any winter landscape is sad, 
but saddest, perhaps, of all is 
Henli in the winter, when the 
glamour falls from ‘it like the 
petals from a rose, and the land 
before tho eyes lies stark, brown 
and withered, a land of essen- 
tial. graves, elemental, utterly 
Chinese! Gone are the many- 
coloured strings of bunting, flut- 
tering bravely from a dozen 
house-boats: Gone are the white- 
winged yachts that keel ever to 
the east wind, struggling joyful- 
ly for victory on the blue waters 
of Autumn! Gone is that Henli 
of which it has been written “and 
the natives sitting’ in groups upon 
the ‘banks, smoking their long 
opium pipes, watching in stolid 
indifference the ‘house-boat par- 
ties dancing to the sound of jazz 
music, ete., etc.” All is gone, 
even the long opium pipes! The 
wind is. from the north now, cold 
and cruel, and the ice-green 
waters of the creek stir restlessly 
under the lash of it. The whole 
land is. desolate, and, as the 
hour of darkness approaches, 
even the water-borne tratfic ceases 
and there comes’ a curious still- 
ness, an uncanny hush! 


We ‘advance along the bank to- 
wards the station, a bank sacred 
to the Midget. Yacht Club, ser- 
rated with grass-steps to suit the 
convenience of house-boat tenants 
long since departed, and as we 
near the joss-house we hear the 

“clickety clack” of bone against 
bone, and we see a group. of 
figures, silhouetted against the 
twilight, watching the progress 
of a game‘! Mah Jongg! here in 
the wilderness, in the bitter cold! 
Mah Jongg, supremely indifferent 


to physical discomforts! As we 
cross the stone bridge over 
“Picnic” Creek many of the 


spectators, who prove to ibe Chin- 
ese scidiers, leave the game and 
follow wus, like the big overgrown 
children that they are. If one 
could understand the Hupeh dia- 
lect one would. probably hear 
them exclaim “Foreign Devils! 
Come and. see the Foreign 
Devils!” So we head the proces- 
sion to the bridge, the brick. and 
iron that --spans the creek! The 
strategic - point in the Game of 
War! In. the tin-shed by the 
bridge... which does duty. . for 
Station-master’s. <ffice .we find 
more soldiers, their coatcollars 





of black fur standing out. around 





their heads ‘like golliwog’s' hair, ~ 


a chattering excitable crowd, - 
easily amused,, and, apparently, 
unatmed.- In-the middle sits the . 
Staticn-master, a leanfaced, in- 
telligent Chinese, frankly annoy- 
ed with the military who move in 
and out of his tiny room at’ will. 
“Ah, sit down, please, sit down:!” 
he exclaims. ‘There is only dne 
available stool, and: after an ‘ex-: 
change of courtesies one of, our 
party sits down. The -soldiers 
crowd round and frankly criti- 
cize_us. 

Without preamble the Station. 
niaster explains the situation: 
“Very danger,” he says, “very 
danger!” we. listen attentively. 
Apparently. word has come.to the 

“soldier-master’”’ that. some: 2,000 
soldiers of Chékiang (or “Teh 
Jang,” as our friend. expresses 
it) have arrived at Nanziang, in-, 
tent on the capture of Quinsan, © 
and the subsequent invasion of 
the “Kang Ju” (Kiangsu) Pro- 
vinee, mopping up Soochow and 
Nanking on the way! The 
soldiers are here as a guid, to 
defeat the 2,000 and ‘save the 
bridge... “Deh Jang soldiers, may 
be”—the Station-master hunts 
for the - appropriate word, and 
then, with an expressive gesture 
of the arms—‘may.be brast the 
bridge”! we nod. sympathetically 
te the Ades: os i “brasted”” 
ridge, the breaking-wp, so to 
pone of Civilization. “But I 
think so this belong loafer-talk, 
Shanghai: loafer-tilk” ! He paus- 
ed. ‘faintly, down the -wind, 
came the rattle of the bones! Like * 
demons at the scent of brimstone,’ 
the soldiers rush off down the 
path’ to where the fire now glows 
in the darkness by the joss-house. : 

The now game begins... We go 
out into the dusk and , watch 








them. High over-head comes. @. 


gaggle of geese, on the way to the 
Jakes, winging towards the dying 
embers of the Day! ‘Nonsense 
talk, I think 0,” said ~ the 
Station-master, meditatively ad-- 
justing the green glass over his 
lamp,‘‘Nonsense talk”. From the 
joss-house came the excited chat- 
tering of the crowd. “Well, 
well,” said the frivolous member 
of the party, “I have often heard 
that Mah Jongg is supteicy éven 
to the game of Bridge’! 


Pisodtor. 








Tue King’s Exequatur. em- 
powering Mr. Sverre. Berg to act. 
as Norwegian Consul in Hong- 
kong, has received his Majesty's 
signature. 





A school teacher in Japan is’ 
stated to have 
patented an “air tram car.” 
‘The ‘car, which is provided with * 
wings and a propeller, runs on. 
wires of the trolley system, and: 
will cover the distance between 
Holo Sears Osaka in . six hours.;: 
ni order to prevent the passeng- 
ers from becoming dizzy, ~-the: 


window panésiare painted” meds: * 


The construction will cost: only. 


Y.6,000-to Y.7,000. The -invenitor, - 
ab ‘the suggestion of Mr: Iwasaki, ~ 


MP., is. endeavouring to sell. the. 
invention 6 the Government, 
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DIFFERENTIATION OF THE “CHINA” PONY 


An Animal that We All Know and How to Define Him 


By H. E. Keylock. 


In the November ‘issue -of the 
China Journal of Arts & Sciences 
appeared an article from «the 
able pen of Mr. Arthur de 
Sowerby suggesting a possible 
definition of the ‘China Pony” 
and as this article has been wide- 
ly discussed by riding men per- 
haps the views of a breeder may 

~ be of interest. 

There are, I think, few people 
who are better able than 
Sowerby to state the distribution 
in China of the various equine 
breeds amd it is to he hoped that 
he will continue to give us the 
benefit_of his observations. 

As Mr. Sowerby points out 
there can be no doubt that the 
animal which is generally known 
as the China Pony is im reaiity 
the Mongolian pony and in view 
of the fact that there are other 
breeds of ponies in, China, such 
as the Szechuan pony, another 
distinct breed, it “would seem 
advisable to call him the Mon- 
golian pony and not the China 
pony, 

Tt is generally admitted that 
the nearest representative of the 
pre-historic horse is Prjevalsky’s 
horse (a pony in size) a breed 
which is only fownd South of the 
Altai Mountains, and that this 
“view is correct is supported by 
the fact that the ancestors of all 
living horses were inhabitants of 
Siberia after their. emigration 
from North America. 

The breeds of the equine family 
that most closely approach in 
appearance Prijevalsky’s horse are 
the Mongoliam pony, the Scotch 
Galloway, and the Iceland pony, 
whilst Hayes (i most practicat 
observant enthusiast on the sub- 
ject of the various breeds of 
equines) claims that the ponies 


of Bhootan, Nepal. Spite and 
Yarkand have no distinctive 
differences from the Mongolian 


pony. 
A pony of the Mongolian type 
is’ therefore widely distributed 
and there can hardly be any 
doubt but that all breeds of 
horses have evolved from such a 
type. 

SURROUNDINGS AND SELECTION. 


Bearing im mind the very 
different appearances of the 
various breeds of horses the 


question naturally arises by what 
means could breeds such as the 
English Thoroughbred Horse, the 
Shire Horse or the Shetland 
Pony evolve from such a totally 
different animal as the Mongolian 
Pony. The answer is that such 


evolution is due to conditions of } 


local environment combined with 
artificial selection through 
numerous generations. The effect 
of conditions of local environment 
(such ‘as @ sufficiency of food and 
heat) is easily demonstrated in 


the rearing of either plants or j; 


animals, whilst the histories of 
the English Thoroughbred Horse 


or English Shorthorn Cattle con- 
firm the effect of artificial 
selection. The effect of these two 
conditions is also well illustrated 
by the English Large White Pig 
which originally came from China. 
The Chinese white pig has re- 
mained practically the same 
animal whilst the average adult 
1 English white pig would weigh 
at least three times as much, and 


Mr. ; is probably the dargest pig in 


existence. 

The true Mongolian pony has 
not altered in any direction be- 
cause he has been bred by 
natural selection under unchang- 
ing conditions of - environment, 
he is just as much a fixed breed 
as the English thoroughbred or 
the Shetland pony, further, he 
will develop no new features if 
kept under the same conditions. 

Recently there have been brought 
to Tientsin. and Shanghai ponies 
bred in Siberia or Mongolia 
which are obviously not the same 
pony which has served the rac- 
ing community so well and as 
this new type of pony has quick- 
ly and clearly proved that he is 
very much faster than the old 
type of pony, racing men have 
| asked what is a ina 

(Mongolian) pony and can he be 
defined. 

CERTAIN OHARACTERISTICS. 

The answer to this question is 
that what are known as China 
ponies are a distinct breed 
averaging about 13 hands in 
height inhabiting the Mongolian 
Plains, that whilst these ponies 
have no distinctive characteristics 





that will serve to verbally 
distinguish them from other 
breeds of ponies living under 
similar conditions, nevertheless, 


their locality, the smatiness of 
the eye socket, the almost con- 
stant ewe neck, the length and 
growth of the hair on body, 
mane, and tail, together with the 
tout ensemble would warrant one 
in saying that an animal was or 
was not a Mongolian pony. 

A definition would mean an 
enumriation of distinctive charac- 
teristics and as the Mongolian 
pony possesses no characteristic 
that is not common to other 
breeds of the equine family such 
a definition cannot be framed. 
The pony does differ from other 
breeds in the degree in which he 
possesses certain characters, and 


by which means he can ve 
recognised. It is by the same 
means one distinguishes the 


| thoroughbred from the hackney, 
the Shire from the Clydesdale, 
the Welsh pony from the Exmoor 
| pony, Hereford cattle from 
i Shorthorn cattle and the red 
H setter from. the golden retriever. 

| It is possible that exact 
i 
i 
i 
i 





proportional measurements of the 
skeletal bones or measurements 
taken from exact anatomical 





might reveal’ some distinctive 
difference between the Miongolian 
‘pony and other equine breeds, 
but apart from its -pnactical 
application one cannot conceive 
that measurements would serve 
to detect a cross between say a 
Mongolian mare an Arab 
stallion. Measurements taken of 
the progeny of such a cross 
would certainly lie within bounds 
of the normal curve of variability 
of any measurements laid down 
for the Mongolian pony. 

Proportional measurements of 
the horse have been stated by 
many observers and all agree 
that the respective proportions of 
the head and body are practically 
the same in all breeds. Propor- 
tions of the neck and limbs as 
compared with head and body 
vary in the same breed accord- 
ing to the conformation of the 
animal. The neck is most un- 
reliable for any measurement a8 
it greatly alters in length accord- 
ing to the position of the head. 
This is possible because the liga- 
ment which supports the head is 
elastic and does not ‘follow the 
line of the skeletal bomes of the 
neck, 

RESULTS OF CROSSING. 

China’s racing community also 
inquires, if Mongolian ponies are 
crossed by other equine breeds, 
do their progeny always bear 
evidence of such crossing amd if 
so what is the evidence to be 
looked for. The reply to the 
first part of that question is, 
that if two distinct breeds of 
animals of the same species be 
mated together some characteris- 
tics of each breed will appear in 
the progeny, but if this first 
generation be interbred, then 
their progeny may be again a 
mixture or may revert to one or 
the other breed of the first cross. 
The reason why this occurs is a5 
follows :— 

An ‘animal is but a mass of 
microscopic cells amd these cells 
are of two varieties viz., those 
that compose the body (Somatic 
cells) and those that effect the 
continuation of the species (germ 
cells). From generation to 
generation there is no solution of 
continuity of the germ cells, one 
generation of germ cells is direct- 
ly formed from the previous 
generation, and these cells may 
be considered to be a living cell 
passed in a ‘living condition 
from parent to offspring. These 
germ cells contain a specific 
number of bodies (in the equine 
family twenty-six) known as 
chromosomes and these chromo- 
somes are the bearers of all 
characters both racial and 
physical. During the process of 
becoming mature the germ cells 
of either sex lose half their num- 
ber of chromosomes but when the 
germ cell of the male fuses with 
the germ cell of the female (the 
two cells join to become one cell) ° 
the specific number (26) of 
chromosomes are thus restored. 
It therefore must and does follow 
that as the chromosomes are the 
bearers of. all characters certain 


locations on the living’ anima i characters of both sire and dam 
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must ‘be lost or suppressed. (This [ 


only applies to physical charac- 
ters, racial characters remain 
constant). Tt willso follows that 
one parent may give to the off- 
spring a character thaf the other 
parent did not possess. There- 
fore in the offspring of a cross 
there must be a mixture of the 
characteristics of both parents, 
and if this first generation be 
interbred a very different result- 
may be obtained, for during the 
suppression of the chromosomes 
(therefore characteristics) in the 
germ cells of this first generation 
it is obvious that any character 
or combination of characters may 
be cither suppressed or retained 
and it is thus possible that the 
progeny of this first generation 
may revert to one or other of the 
grand-parents. .*. 
WHAT POINTS TO LOOK FOR.. 

Returning to the other portion 
of the racing man’s question 
namely what points should be 
looked for to detect a cross in 
the Mongolian pony, I submit 
that this is where the intuition 
and cultivated observation of the 
pra tical man is of more service 

an the scientist. The mere 
fact that a mam is engaged in 
the breeding of animals, indicates 
thi; he is an enthusiast and his 
enthusiasm will reveal to him 
minor differences, not easy to 
describe, which are not apparent 
to others. Therefore it lis not to 
be expected that those who have 
not been very closely - connected 
with animals and the breeding 
of them will have their powers of 
observation sufficiently trained 
in this direction to detect evi- 
dence of cross breeding. 

It has been previously stated 
that the Mongolian pony only 
differs from other equines in the 
degree in which he possesses 
characters common to both and 
it fis my opinion that the charac- 
ters concerned lie in the coarse- 
ness amd distribution of the hair 
on body, tail amd mane, the shape 
and size of the eye cavity, the 
shape of the upper portion of the 
neck, the shape of the foot and 
in some instances of eourse the 
height. 

Stating these differences from 
@| comparative poimt of view be- 
tween the true Mongolian pony 
and] the half-bred Mongolian pony 
one would say that the short 
hairs covering the body of the 
true Mongolian pony are 
decidedly coarser, longer and 
more numerous than those of 


the halfbred, that there are 
longer hairs growing from 
the skin covering the back 
tendons to the heels, that 


the mane is thicker with the hairs 
coarser and stiffer, that the mane 
grows from a greater area in 
width, that there is a fringe of 
short hairs growing from the 
upper portion and sides of the 
base of the tail, that the long 
hairs of the tail grow from a 
larger area and are more numer- 
ous, that the eye is smaller and 
more sunken (pig- eyed), that the 
line ‘of the neck is not straight 
but’ ourves with the apex of the 
curve pointing downwards (ewe- 


necked), that the feet are well- ° 


i shaped and open at the heels. 





‘THE NEW STRAIN. 
In considering what other 
breeds of equines could introduce 


-to the Mongolian pony greater 


speed and the differences as 
enumerated as above it is sub- 
mitted that only true breeds that 
could do so are the Thorough- 
bred, the Avabian, the Turkish 
or the Circassiam horses. That 
such breeds lof horses have been 


employed to produce the half- 


bred we now see, apart from 
their visible chanacteristics, 
indicated by the facts that for 
many years previous to the war 
the Russian Government were 
considerable buyers of English 
thoroughbred — stallions — which 
were used to improve the Cossack 
remounts and at least on two 
oceasions Arab stallions have 
been left by foraign troops when 
leaving China. It is thought 
that Circassian horses may be 
used to cross the Mongolian pony 
on account of their locality and 
the characters they possess. 

It cannot be denied that the 


average thercughbred, Arab, 
Turkish or Circassian horse 
would within the limits of 
China’s racing “weights easily 


beat the fastest Mongolian pony 
over any distance of ground and 
it is but a step from the half 
bred to the clean bred animal. 

The measuring rod can never 
be the deaiding factor to eliminate 
half bred or the clean bred, for 
one of the hest English thorough- 
bred ponies, ‘Predominant, by 
Balfe out of Dominante, ever 
raced in India measured but 14 
hands, another very fast pony 
Mike stood but 13.1} whilst the 
best Arab pony “Blitz was only 
13.1. 


Without amy definition the rac- 


ing mom of India have no 
difficulty in stating whether a 
pony be a Thoroughbred, a 


Countrybred or an Arab, and 
there is no more difficulty in 
differentiating. between a true and 
a halfbred Mongolian pony. 

A MOMENTOUS PROBLEM. 

The introduction cf the halfbred 
Mongolian pony confronts the 
racing men of China with the 
biggest problem they have yet 
been called upon to fate and a 
solution in the best interests of 
racing will need the broadest 
views of China’s future racing 
with a complete sinking of in- 
dividual interests in favour of 
the general benefit of racing as a 
whole. 

The Mongoliam pony fills many 
roles, in fact every role that an 
equine can fill in the life of 
China’s foreign community, and 
irrespective of cost -I do not 
think there is another breed of 
equines that ‘could. give better 
service. 

A moment’s consideration will 
convince one that the sport made 
possible by this pony is of in- 
estimable value both morally and 
physically to the younger foreign 
community as long as such sport 
is conducted under existing con- 
ditions. The introduction of the 


is | 





* halfbred pony is a . distinct 
menace to the amateur ‘status 
and the loss of this status would 
nullify to @ great extent - the 
value of the pony to our younger 
members. 

If China’s racing community . 
of to-day admit that they have 
any obligations to that com-~ 
munity of to-morrow .I submit 
that it is their duty to protect 


- in every possible way the racing 


and the breeding of the original 

pony and that it is only by com- 

tinuing the policy of the past ~ 
that China racing of the future 

can maintain the standard ‘of 

which it may justly be proud: 


*.Foot Note (To anticipate 
frequent questions with regard. 
to this explanation of the here- 
dity of characteristics may I add 
the following :— 

The mature germ cell contain- 
ing 13 character bearing chromo- 
somes of the male fuses with the 
mature germ cell (containing ,13 
character bearing chromosomes) 
of the fomale thus beconting. one 
cell. This is the only instance 
known in which two cells fuse to 

ome one. ‘This fused cell 
divides into two cells, these two 
cells divide into four cells ‘and 
such divisions continue wnlil the 
complete embryo is fully formed, 
but from the very first cells form: 
ed, there are so to speak certain 
cells put on one side ‘which are 
the germ cells of the embryo, .i.é., 
those germ cells from which wilt 
develop the germ cells which. the 
embryo will eventually pass on 
to him, his or her progeny. 
The body cells may be consider- 
ed to grow around, protect, and 
nowish the germ cells, 


There has been no reduction in 
the number of . chromosomes 
(therefore characteristics) during 
the division of cells as above, the 
reduction of chromosomes only 
occurs once, viz., about when the 
germ cell is to leave the body 
ready to fuse with a germ cell of 
tho opposite sex. The germ cells .- 
are the first cells formed, they 
are and remain distinct from the 
body cells, they may be injured 


in various ways but no racial-or 


physical characters can be taken 
away or added to them, tliey can 
merely be passed on (failing: in- 
jury) as they were received. 
These are very startling facts 
undisputed by biologists and. in. 
view of which I- claim asa 
corollary that an animal. (or a 
human being) must be a composi- 
tion of the four grandparents 
and not of the sire and dam.) 








Stamp collectors will be inter- 
ested in Hongkong’s new Postage- 
due stamps, which came into use 
recently, states the “Hongkong | 
Telegraph.” The middle of the ~ 
stamp has ‘a very effective repre- 
sentation of an ‘overweighted 
scale, the lower pan having a 
letter in it, and the correct 
weight being discernible in the’ 
other pan. So far we have ‘séen 
in ciroulation a four-cents. dull 
red and six-cents ochre. - 
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BETTING; AND THE PROPOSED: TAX 
: ON BETTING "=: 


By Peter Green, ua. 


oa Canon oF Manogester, Cuapiain To H.M. rae Kixe. 


The Commission uppointed by the Government to consider 
the advisability of putting a tax on betting is expected to 
bring out its report ners month. With so much legislation © 
dropped, it seems probable that the question of a betting 
tar will be kept te the fore by its adherents. 


Two difficulties confront one 
when trying to treat the subject 
of gambling in England to-day, 


and the proposal of the Govern- } 


ment to tax betting. The first is 


the immensity of the topic, which : 


calls for a bulky volume if the 
matter is to be treated adequate- 
ly. And the second is the almost 


total ignorance of the ordinary ; 


middle-class man as to the nature 
and extent of the evil. As it 
would be impossible, even in an 
article many times the length of 
this one, to adduce one hundredth 
part of the evidence in my pos- 
session—and to produce only a 
small portion of that evidence 
would give a false impression—I 


shal] content myself with making | 
which | 


some genera] statements, 
anyone who js interested can 
verify for himself, and which 
have stood the test of a three- 
hours cross-examination -when 1 
appeared, last July, before the 
Parliamentary Committee ap- 
pointed ,‘‘To consider the ques- 
tion of imposing a duty on bet- 
ting, and to report whether such 
a dat 


yy is desirable and prac- | 
ticable,” and of correspondence in , 


many newspapers, and have never 
been shaken in the smallest de- 
tail. I can then go on to dis- 
cyss the moral and economic 
arguments against taxing bet- 
ting. 

WHAT GOES IN BETTING. 


(I) The amount spent on 
betting, on horseracing alone, 
is toxday about £150,000,000 
annually. " 


Mr. Joseph Marshall, for 23 
years secretary of the National 
Sporting League, representing 
street bookmakers, speaking be- 
fore the Commission of July 19, 
put the annua] turn-over at £500,- 
000,000. Mr. W. J. Randall, 
secretary of the Turf Guardian 
Society, representing credit 
bookmakers, put the ‘“‘new money” 
put into betting in one year at 
from 10 to 16 million, of which 
from seven to 12 million returns 
to backers in the form of win- 
nings. He offers these estimates 
in a letter to the ‘Manchester 
Guardian” published on July 25 
last. I have had no difficulty in 
proving both Mr. Marshall’s 
figures and Mr. Randall’s figures 
to be absurd. My own estimate 
of £150,000,000 is supported, 
quite independently of me and 
of one another by (a) the first 
estimate of the Turf Guardian 
Society as to the amount likely 
to be raised by.a 10 per cent. tax; 
(b) the évidence, before the Com- 
mission, of Sir._Richard Hopkins, 
the chairman of the Board of In- 
land Revenue, as to the returns 
made for income tax by 1,732 








bookmakers; and (c) the state- 
ment of Mr. H. S. Cantley, x.c., 
chairman of the Commission, who 
said, when I named my own 
figure, that he himself had arriv- 
ed at precisely the same sum. 

Of this sum certainly £100,000,- 
000, and probably £120,000,000, 
remains in the hands of the book- 
makers, the balance being return- 
ed to backers in the form of win- 
nings. Two or three quite 
separate and distinct lines of in- 
quiry agreed, before the war, in 
giving the proportion of the 
bockmakers’ winnings to those of 
the backer as five to two. That 
is to, say of the 3270, 000,000 spent 
on betting on horse-racing, 3 
any one year round about 1840, 
the bookie took £50,000,000 and 
his dupes got back £20,000,000.. { 
have not had time to work out 
the proportion since the war. 
But odds to-day are certainly 
very much shorter (i.e. more in 
favour of the bookmaker) than 
they were before the war, and 
personally I have little doubt that 


: the backer to-day gets back less 


than 50 millions of the 150 mil- 
lions laid. 

In addition to the above there 
are the immense sums spent on 
“coupon betting” ‘on football. 
So lucrative is this form of 
bookmaking that one man -in 
Burnley had 1,500 coupons a 
week out in three mills and did 
not have to pay out on a single 
one in three weeks, while in an- 
other Lancashire mill town aman 
who had gone bankrupt in a 
small shop took up football book- 
making in quite a small way and 
at the end of his second season 
had over £4,006 in the bank, and 
four freehold cottages for which 
he had paid £500 each. The earn- 
ings of firms operating: all over 
the country, such as the one pro- 
secuted in Glasgow in 1921, are 
enormously greater. This form 
of gambling was made illegal in 
1920, -as I was reminded when 
speaking before the Commission. 
L was able to reply that a prin- 
ter in Manchester was supplying 
ove bookmaker, in a comparative- 
ly small way of business, with 15,- 
000 coupons a week. Most of my 
readers have probably never. seen 
a football betting coupon such as 
I supplied to the Bishop of Wake- 
field when he was supporting the 
“Betting Inducements Bill” in 
the House of Lords in 1913 and 
the details are too complicated 
for discussron here. But im- 
mense sums are spent in this way. 

BETTING AND GRIME. 

(11) Betting. is, by the ad- 
mission of ali judges, magis= 
trates,- police officers, and 
social workers, the greatest. 
cause of crime. a 








famous “Birm 
“Clerkenwell” 
gang, and other bands of mur- 
derous . ruffians, “who live by 
blackmailing bookmakers - with 
violence, first attracted. attention 
at Salisbury,’ and other small 
meetings, soon after. the’ Armis- 
tice. They rapidly spread to the 
larger meetings, and led to the 
formation of the B. P. A. (Book- 
makers’ Protection Association) 





‘ayhich employs ruffians of a. like 


kidney’ to protect bookmakers. 
Loaded sticks soon gave place to 
knives, knives to Browning pis- 
tols, and there have- been mur- 
derous Outbreaks in London, 
Sheffield, Liverpcol, Manchester, 
Birmingham and other great 
towns. The ‘police claim<to have 
got the matter fairly in hand, 
but the slightest relaxation of an 
elaborate and expensive supervi- 
sion would immediately lead to 
a fresh outburst. Writing on 
this subject. in the “Manchester 
Guardian,” in, February -1913,. I 
said _ : 

“The great mass of these men are 
a meuace to civilization, ready for any 
crime which promises spoil with @ 
reasouable chance of safety. The police 
know them and look. ‘among them 
whenever they want to:make an ar- 
rest. A man once a member of this 
class never does an honest. day’s work 
again. as long as he lives. ‘He is purely 

latory.”? ‘ 

ee period of prolonged bad 
trade brings recruits to this class, 
and the lads wal ‘sell the daily 
sporting papers inning wil 

the “One” orelock” published at 
10 a.m.) tend constantly to fall 
into it. The late CO. E. B, Rus- 
sell, author of “Young Gaol 
Birds,” “The Making of the 
Criminal” etc., whose wonderful 
work at the Heyrod Street Lads 
Club in Manchester was recogniz- 
ed when the Government made 
him Chief Inspector of Reforma- 
tories, once said to me that three 
weeks of selling such papers was 
enough to ruin any lad for life. 
Thirty years of work among lads 
in the Old Kent Road, the East 
India Dock Road, the Market 
District, Leeds, and the Green- 
gate and Islington districts of 
Salford, have supplied me with 
many proofs of the truth ofthis 

But it is not merely the book. 
maker, and. his companions, who 
are corrupted. More than . 12 
years ago the Recorder of the 
Central Criminal Court in Lon- 
don said, “Betting does more 
than anything else to bring young 
men. and lads _to.this. court as 
criminals.” — Detective-Inspector 
Thompson. of Scotland Yard, 
when asked before the Commis- 
sion why he said that gambling 
was the chief cause of crime, re- 
plied,. ‘More prisoners attribute 
their fall.. to that than to any 
other cause.” Sir Alfred «Butt, 
objecting to. my statement that 
believed betting was the cause of 
at least 10,000 cases of theft, 
bankruptcy and suicide in a year, 
pointed out that only 54,000 cases 
of theft came. into court yearly. 
I have -since sent, him evidence 
from three bank managers, a tra- 
velling secretary of _ the. B: 
.Officers Guild, and;a.big employ- 
ér of labour, that’ not one.case in ; 
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10 ever comes into court. Many 
big firms will not be at the trou- 
ble of prosecuting: They simply 
sack ..without a character. Add 
bankruptcies and suicides and my 
estimate of 100,000 must be very 
much too low. 
WIVES AND CHILDREN. 

(III) Betting is, beyond 
everything else, even drunken= 
ness itself, a cause of misery 
and suffering, for wives and~ 
children. 

All clergy working in big in- 
dustrial parishes, all social work- 
ers, club managers, brigade and 
scout ‘officers, collectors for in- 
surance, burial and benefit socie- 
ties, rent collectors, district visi- 
tors, trade union officials, magis- 
trates, and policemen know this 
to be true. The day I returned 
to Manchester after giving evid- 
ence before the ‘ission, two 
J.P.’s stopped me. The first said, 
“Thirty years work on the bench 
has taught me that you have not 
yet said half'the truth.” The 
second said, “Three years on the 
bench have convinced me of the 
truth of every word you spoke.” 
A foreman, in a big engineering 
works, said to me, ‘A man stops 
off drinking two days. Then he 
lies off. another, to get ‘well. So 
he has only two and a half days 
to draw. That won’t pay his 
score at the:pub, let alone leave 
anything to take home, so he 
speculates, If he wins, it’s an- 
other drinking bout. ‘If he loses 
he goes home and beats his wife, 
and like as not. it spreads to the 
whole street,. and there is a 
police court case on +» Monday 
morning. And then if there is 
‘a spell of bad trade they haven 
@ penny, and must go to . the 
Guardians. It is the working 
man’s greatest curse.” I can 
endorse this. From the window, 
‘as I write, I can see the back 
windows of a block of model 
dwellings where there is a man 
who, having a decent business as 
proen grocer, risked everything 

e could beg, borrow, and steal 
on a coup that was to have land- 
ed. £800. It failed, he went bank- 
rupt and narrowly escaped gaol, 
and. for a year and four months 
he, hig wife, and six children 
have been maintained by the 
Guardians. What has that one 
bet cost the country? 


REQUCED OUTPUT. | 
(IV) Gambling reduces the. 
output of wealth by 80 per 
cent. each year. 


Many years ago a leading 


Lancashire employer said that it- 


would be. worth the while of any 
big firm to pay a sum equal to 
a10 per’ cent. dividend on-its 
capital to stop all betting, as the 
loss due to bad work, wasted time, 
spoilt “material, and - friction.in 
the ‘workshops was twice that 
sum. I took the matter-up and 
have an immense mass of evidence 
from. mills, workshops, factories, 
mires, warehouses, offices, and 
railways tendered by. employers, 
managers, foremen, skilled hands, 


labourers“ and boys, which. fully- 
timate. An -i 





quify ‘along ~ qui 


an 


give'a curiouély' uniform result of - 


about 20 per cent. of loss and 
waste. - % 
__ OE OF SPORT. 
(V).. Betting is. the worst 
enemy - that clean, honest 
sport has to face. 


-. My attention was first drawn to 
this aspect of the question 2 
years ago when I was chairman 
of the Leeds Parish Church 
Northern Union football team. I 
have since collected evidence 
touching Association football, 
rowing, pedestrianism, cycling, 
bowls, pigeon flying, and many 
other sports. And the evidence is 
coming in with saddening fulness 
about league cricket in the North 
and Midlands. Shanghai, I un- 
derstand, can supply some evid- 
ence with regard to baseball]. And 
recently the failure of a careful- 
ly planned ramp in connexion 
with a sprint handicap, by which 
it was hoped to fleece the public 
and the bookmakers, resulted in 
five bookies dividing £13,000 
without paying out one farthing. 
Lecturing at Accrington recently 
on “Betting and Sport” I had 
in my audience a-member of the 
Football Association, who said to 
me afterwards, “My only com- 
plaint is that you did not speak 
half strgngly enough. -In the 40 
years during which I have been 
associated with professional 
games I-have seen it ruin every 
decent sport it touches.” 
BOOKIES AND POLICE, 
(VI) Betting is_the cause 
of widespread demoraliza- 
tion among the police. 

The average working man be- 
lieves that no prosecution of a 
bookmaker is- bond fide. “He de- 
vides them .all into two classes. 
In one class are those bookmakers 
—or rather their “runners” .or 
agents, since mo ready money 
bookmaker goes into the street 
himself—who have refused to 
bribe the plain dlothes police who 
have charge of this branch of 


police work. In the other are- 


those men who do bribe the police, 
but who make occasional appear- 
ances in court asa matter of 
“face pidgin.” Though I have 
long known that working men 
held these views I for many years 
refused to- formulate charges 
against the police, for I had no 
really reliable evidence. Now I 
have evidence of many instances 
of both sorts from four different 
police districts. It is no uncom- 
mon thing for a- detective to say 
to a bookmaker. - “It is time you 
were on the carpet again. Put 
a dummy at the-end of Jackson 
Street on Thursday at 12 and 
well take him.” 
hand men newly starting have 
been told ‘“‘You’d best drop it. 
We don’t mean to have you cut- 
ting in on so-and-so’s pitch” 


(so-and-so being a local bookie } 


who bribes the. police). This as- 
pect of the matter has given, and 
is giving, immense anxiety to 
Chief Constables all - over Eng- 
land, and is one of the reasons 
why the Home Office is 
legalizing street betting - 
WOMEN EQUALLY AFFEOTED.- 
(VIII) Finally it is.neces- 
_sary to say that betting is- 


On the other | 





against 


* creaso both in ‘illicit betting, “and 


. Ob 
quite as commen among’ wo- 
men as among:: men, and. 
among..the upper and middle 
classes as among the workers.” 
I have drawn my examples from 
the class I: know :best. But I have - 
plenty of evidence of the mischief 
done among public: school boys, 
at the Vavrsities, and in banks, 
offices, and clubs.’ And’ the ins, 
crease among: women, ‘and’ child- 
ren, since the War is‘one of the 
gravest. features of the whole . 
business. Even our Board Schools 
are honey-combed “by it and a-- 
bookmaker vf -14 has - just been 
bound over for two years. 
- IL. 4 

Many people say™We recognize _ 
that betting often. does harm, but 
we can’t see that it.is wrong in 
itself”? A man writting in 
“The New Statesman’ under the 
initials Y.Y., Sir Walter de 
Frece M.p.,-aud several other ‘peo-: 
ple have’ taken this line. ‘Many: 
things” they argue. “such:as mar- 
riage, religion; and the desire for 
fame or knowledge, work for evil 
in thu Hands of wicked men. You 
would not condemn these things. 
Why condemn betting?” . History 
supplies us with an answer. This 
line of argument’ was the.one 
adopted to justify slavery. But 
slavery was not, wrong because 
wicked men beat their slaves but 
because it violated fundamental 
truths of morals and religion. So 
too betting is morally wrong be- 
cause every time a man bets he 
implicitly, asserts (1) that he is 
‘not his brother's keeper ; (2) that 
he may do as he likes with his 
own; (3) that he has a right to 
gain by another’s loss; (4). that 
he may claim wealth for. which 
he has rendered no useful: service } 
and a score of other deeply anti- 
social maxims. It is a denial of 
social cohesion and human 
brotherhood. But the greatest 
need of the day is a deeper and, 
more quickencd social] conscience. 
Only better men can produce a 
better world. It would not be 
true to say that every man who 
bets is a sinner, for many men act 
thoughtlessly, conforming to. a 
low social standard, just as, at. 
one time, many good men fought _ 
duels. It is true to say that all 
gambling is anti-social and there- 
fore morally wrong. 


~ TL. 


Many excellent .people argue 
that gambling can never be got 
rid ‘of, and sc’ it should be con- - 
trolled and regulated by Govern- « 
ment, and so, purified of its worst 
evils. If we have. succeeded in’ 
proving it to be morally wrong 
in itself there is no need to dis- 
cuss this, since it is a well re- 
cognized principle that the Gov- 
ernment should have nothing to 
do with anything morally wrong 
except to ‘suppress and punish, 
never to regulate or control “it. 
But even if people deny that 
gambling is morally wrong in it- 
self, we can. still meet them with. 
the indisputable fact- that : gov-.” 
ernment regularization ‘has- 
ways,..1n. every country ‘where: i 
has been. tried; led toa great ‘i 






in the total volume of ‘gamblin 
Thus in France, since the intro- pa 
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duction of the pari mutuel, book- 
making is illegal. Yet one wit- 
ness before the Commission de- 
clared that he had never visited 
@ race course in France without ; 
making a bet with a bookmaker. 
And in every one of our 
colonies where betting has been 
legalized, the result has been a 
great increase in its total volume, i 

Again we cannot tax betting 
without seeming to give it a cer- 
tain respectability, and an ap- 
pearance of government sanction, 
which will make it very difficult 
for clergy, teachers, parents and 
others, to say anything effectual 
its intrinsic wrongness. 
Many people argue that we al- 
ready recognize gambling. That 
is not true. In the eyes of the 
law ‘betting stands in precisely 
the same position as drunkenness, 
sexual vice, or any other private 
sin, Rightly or wrongly (right- 
ly, I hold) the State takes no 
cognisance of private sin till, by 





danger, it passes the line that 
divides sin from crime. Drunken- 
ness is a sin, but not a crime; 2 
man must be not énly drunk, but 
drunk and disorderly, drunk and 
incapable, drunk on licensed pre- 
mpses or in some other way a pub- 
‘lic nuisance or public danger, be- 
fore he can be charged. But a 


-contract to supply a man* with 


drink enough to make him drink 
would not be-enforced, as being 
against public interest. Prostitu- 
tion is a sin, but not by itself an 
indictable offence. There must 
be accosting to the annoyance of 
the pwolic, or some other added 
offence, before the woman can be 
arrested. But a prostitute can- 
betting. It is a sin; but it is 
not sue for her earnings. So with 
not a crime unless conducted in 
such a way as to be a public 
nuisance. But! a gambling debt 
cannot ‘be recovered at law. The 
law does not recognize betting. 
Ut is highly undesirable that it 


should do so. 





becoming a public scandal or 


LINES TO A GOAT 





Unspired by a recent phase of Glando-therapy). 
tu 


Friend to the Greeks, in the days of Telemachus, 
Employed by Israel for transport of sins: 
Known to New Yorkers as Chamois Harlemicus, 
Pictured by them as subsisting on tins: 


Fay'rite of Pan, 


Long a fetish to Man,— 
Now doctors 


Mystics once hailed thee. 


asseverate 


‘Tis mot the ape but thyself that, forsocth, 

Hidest within, where the bleatings reverberate, 

‘Treasure no less than the Fountain of Youth! 

Butt of the humorist throughout all lands, 
Here’s to thy glands! 


i 


Lucky for us that the ancients knew nought of it, 
Else had world-history alteréd its course, 
Known to our forebears, disaster’d been wrought of it, 
Romance and Drama had suffered great loss. 

And, we may say, 

There’d -be with us, to-day, 

Persons whose passing has been but a benefit— 
Lucretia Borgia, the Bourbons of Spain, 
Trying to “bump off’ us mortals, in vain. 
Shakspeare’d ne’er told us the how and the when of itt, 
Solomon's thousand wives might be here now. 

Lord! What a row! 


ur. 


Picture De Leon, the Spanish conquistador, 
Searching, amain, through the Florida glade, 
Rejuvenescence: and finding the quest a bore, 
Growing decrepit with each step he made— 
What if he’d known 
Of thy special hormone? 


Take Doctor Faustus. 


Suppose that, instead of in— 
Voking the devil to win Marguerite, - 


’ He had imbibed of thy potent adrenalin 
Or, perhaps, thyroid, in quantity meet: 
Gounod then never had written a note 


Because of thee, 
Iv. 


Goat. 


Happy we moderns, though little suspecting it, 
Banished senility: arteries hard. 


Maugre the sceptics for ever rejecting it, 
Great was the work of Professor Séquard. 
(Though ‘with the sheep, 

s Faith he would keep). . 
Youth’s for the asking. For ever indigenous 
To the economy classed as caprigenous. 

Long life’s assured, on land or afloat, 
~ Simply by capturing somebody's “goat,” 


Pan is not dead. 


Truly, as many an oracle said, 


RRL FB 
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A.NEGRO LEADER 


Dr. W. E. Burghardt Du Bois 





From a Correspondent. 


Recently there opened in Lundon 
the third biennial session of the 
Pan-African Congress, and this 
fach brought to England one . of 
the most cultivated of the leaders 
of the coloured races, Dr, W. E. 
Burghardt Du Bois. Dr, .Du 
Bois, known to many already 
through that book of. striking 
literary merit, “Darkwater,” pub- 
lished three yyears a; is the 
antithesis of that other great 
American negro ‘leader and educa- 
tionist, Major Moton, of Tuske- 
gee, who is a heavily-built man of 
over 6 feet. Dr. Du Bois, precise. 
dapper, with a neat pointed beard, 
might be mistaken for a southern 
Frenchman, a race whose blood he 
rejoices also flows in his veins. 
“But, thank God, I have not 
Augilo-Saxon blood!’ he says, in 
“Darkwater.”’ ; 

Dr. Du Bois showed no desire 
to emphasize.his dislike to the 
Anglo-Saxon, when he interviewed 
a correspondent to the ‘“Man- 
chester Guardian.” Instead tho 
went out of his way to appeal! for 

sympathetic co-operation of 
the white race as a whole with the 
negro race in their new-found race 
consciousness. “Such a movement 
as that which involves the em- 
phasizing of a race distinction, is 
a‘step which is to be regretted to- 
day, and a step will eventually 
have to We taken back. But what, 
are we to do?” asked Dr. Du Bois. 

The lack of success of negro 

movements such as those of 
Liberia and Haiti he put down to 
the ational ty of obtaining capital 
which would not at the same time 
involve white control. 
Liberia to have accepted America’s 
$5,000,000 loan on the condifions 
offered would have made her ap 
appendage of the United States. 
This question of control arises just 
the same if Engiland lends money 
to New Zealand, for instance, but 
in such a case New Zealanders can 
also become capitalists. Except 
to a very milor extent this is 
impossible in black countries, or 
even in countries like Jamaica,” 
He also instanced the manner 
in which the American phono- 
graphic record companies are now 
trying to cost a negro concern in 
providing records for the negro 
population. It may be found, he 
said, that the only way their com- 
* petition can be met is by appeal- 
ing for the support of the smaller 
concern as an ‘‘All-Black” one. 

The French delegates, about 

whose attendance at the congress 
there was some dovht, attend but 
Dr. Du Bois pointed out that the 
difficulty.in getting the support 
of the French negro is that they 
Jook upon themselves as French- 
men first, and negroes second. 
“We say. true, but you must re- 
member the dangers of the future. 
There are French citizenship com- 
munes in Africa, but they; are not 

being extended. - You must realize’ 
~* the’ need: of organization.”.. 
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CHINA TRAMPLING ON TREATIES 


Why They Were Made and How She Might be Rid 
of Them Without Offence: Students the 
Dupes of Subtle Politicians 





By George 
_Chinese, in discussing the 
international relations ot their 


country, are adopting an attitude 
which foreigners and ‘Chinese 
should clearly understand before 
the sinister results of illogical 
conclusions and careless language 
have brought upon this country 
conditions which no one desires. 
Succinetly stated the Chinese 
attitude is something like this: 
“Treaties between China and 
foreign Powers are very ald, 
some still in force being older 
than half a century. These trear 


ties were imposed by force af- 


“arms. In their benefits they are 
unilateral, China forfeiting her 
sovereign rights and receiving 
nothing in return. The foreign- 
ers realize their injustice and 
have indicated their own dis- 
pleasure with the treaties during 
the Washington Conference. The 
foreigners are also not in a posi- 
tion to enforce their will, since 
they are not harmonious in pur- 
pose, united as to enforcement, 
nor willing to co-operate. There- 
fore, this is the moment to do as 
we please and to create a situar 
tion whereby the foreigners will 
have to deal with fats accomplis. 
Then we shall have made tre- 
mendous gains and will have won 
a victory without the necessity 
for changing our methods or the 
costliness of war.” 

This view is heard on all sides 


in Shanghai, Chékiang and 
Kiangsu in discussions of the 
cigarette tax, the rejection of 


trade marks and the difficulties 
placed upon foreigners trading 
in the interior. In this respect 
Chékiang may be said to lead the 
country and to be the centre of 
anti-foreign tendencies. 

WHY THE TREATIES ? 


The problem must be presented 
to intelligent Chinese from their 
own point of view and it is un- 
believable that once having 
logically dealt with the question 
they will not realize that wily 
politicians and soft-spoken 
officials are abusing them by pre- 
senting the situation in an 
entirely false light. 

It is true that most of China’s 
treaties have been imposed upon 
her. But why? Was it not be 
cause there was practically no 
national law in the land? Was iti 
not because arrangments mada 
with the central government were 
unenforcible? Was it not because 
taxes were collected in a manner 
not designed to create revenue 
and to provide protection for 
trade but to enrich private 
individuals and destroy trade? 
In the imposition of treaties and 
agreements the foreigners follow- 
ed a policy which the curious 
conduct of China’s officialdom 
made absolutely necessary, since 
they disregarded any of the usual. 


EB. Sokolsky. 


principles of international rela- 
tions. 


_It is true that economic condi- 
tions have changed in China 
since the treaties were imposed 
and that perhaps China is entitl- 
ed to an increase in customs dues. 
But have not the foreigners 
sportingly offered to agree to 
such an increase? All Treaty 
Powers have agreed to an increase 
in the customs dues should likin 
be abolished. China has agreed 
to abolish likin. But has any 
step been taken in that direction? 
Is not just the opposite true, 
namely that in provinces such as 
Anhui, the Transit Pass is not 
recognized and in provinces such 
as Chékiang, Kiangsi, Hupeh 
and Honan, a cigarette tax is 
imposed with a view to beating 
the treaty provisions with regard 
to dues and taxes to be paid? 
Insincere conduct will not help 
China to end the day of un- 
satisfactory treaties; it can only 
bring upon her the fate of other 
nations which have regarded 
treaties as just so much useless 
paper. 
JAPAN’S EXAMPLE. 

Japan also had treaties impos- 
ed upon her. And these treaties 
were also unilaterat in their 
benefits. But Japan met the pro- 
lem logically and _ heroically. 
She organized her state on a 
basis which within the short 
period of fifty years made her 
one of the greatest Powers on 
earth, the equal of those who had 
been able previously to impose 
these unsatisfactory treaties upon 
her. And the treaties disappear- 
ed. Japan achieved this on @ 
very slender margin of resources, 
territory and manpower. China 
could achieve this result in a 


shorter time because of her 
greater actual power, were she 
ied by sincere, honest, decent 


men instead of the charlatans 
who rob the land and confuse the 
issues. In the century or more 
of intercourse between China and 
the nations of the world, no effort 
has been made by China: to over- 
come her unfavourable situation 
by utilizing her own strength in 
that direction. AH of her energies 
have gone into playing tricks, 
into propaganda and into loose 
talk. The same amount of energy 
expended in strengthening China 
and in making her efficient 
would have resulted in China's 
being master of the Pacific. 


‘The students, for instance, who 
are demanding the heavy taxing 
of cigarettes because it will give 
them an educational fund, befog 
the issue and prove themselves 
the dupes of cratity politicians. 
For have they ever inquired why 
the educational funds of their 
provinces are so low? What be- 
comes of the money collected for 








likin, ‘about $40,000,000 annually? 
What becomes of the land-.tax? - 
What becomes of all. the. money 
borrowed from foreign sources 
and which is throwing the coun- 
try into Lankruptcy . today? 
What has become of. the salt and 
customs surpluses? What has 
become of the “domestic bond 
issues—the funds derived there- 
from? Hawe they ever asked 
themselves how it is possible for 
politicians and militarists to die 
leaving millions, to build for * 
themselves palaces in Tientsin, 
to live as-lavishly as monarchs, 
at a time when the schools off. the 
country are penniless, when 
teachers go without their salaries, 
when universities are, at the 
mercy of military commanders? 
If they took pencil and paper, - 
they would find that the money , 
“squeezed” by. profligate officials 
in the course of the Republia 
alone, would have paid for an 
education for every child in the 
nation, 
CHANCES WANTONLY LOST. 

Another point which must be 
made is the fact that every 
change in Ohina’s condition 
vissd-vis of the Powers, has. been 
a voluntary act on the part of 
the Powers; that China has never 
initiated a situation which would 
call for a change, except the 
Students Movement of 1919 and 
tbat China has never taken ad- 
vantage of: her opportunities. 
What better opportunity present- . 
ed itself to any nation than to 
China after the Washington Con- 
ference? The leading nations 
were pledged to meet her more 
than half way. They had agreed 
to send commissions to this coun- 
try to study, the situation and to 
find a means for changing the 
treaties which the Chinese find 
objectionable. No reason can be’ 
given for questioning the sinceri- 
ty of the Powers, but the situae 
tion within China, the civil war, 


the dishonesty of provincial 
officials, banditry, piracy, pro 
fligacy, unstatesmanlike —hand- 


ling of current issues, the imper- 
tinence of such officials as those 
of Chékiang, frittered away 
China’s opportunities and left 
her without a friend at court. - 
* And her many foreign friends 
here and abroad were left in a 
ridiculous position. For as the 
reports came in from every. part 
of the country they were left 
without words to defend their 
friend. They had to admit. the 


-truth of obvious facts and of 


proved crimes. Even during the 
Lincheng incident many friends 
of China defended her on the 
ground that every country has 
bandits, kidnappers and train 
robbers. But what can they say 
when house-boats and go-downs 
are seized by officials and bjusi- 
nessmen blackmailed into paying 
illegal taxes? What can they say 
when duly appointed officials of 
the government connive at out- 
rages and crimes which no civiliz- 
ed nation can countenance. ~ 


THE ONLY TRUE REMEDY. 
The remedy for China’s 
umbrageous position is not in 
childish pranks and tricks, nor 
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in blatant propaganda. It con- 
sists in creating a’ Power in 
China which will enforce its will 
on the country, inspire ‘respect 
and confidence abroad and place 
China among the Powers of the 
earth. This can be done not by 
blaming foreigners for everything 
that happens in the country, but 
by tracing the evil to its source 
and making the change there. 
No foreign Power wants the ex- 
pense and irksomencss of main- 
taining soldiers and gunboats in 
China or of exercising extra- 
territoriality. No foreign Power 
wants ail the trouble of protect- 
ing its nationals in China It 
would prefer a situation here 
such as exists, let us say, between 
Great Britain and the United 
States, where equals work toge- 
ther for the common benefit: 
But that is now impossible and 
the ‘Chinese people are to blame. 
Ig they really want the situation 
changed, let them begin to change 
it, whero change is now possible 
—among their own officials. 








A meeting of the Shanghai 
Local Industrial Committee which 
is composed of Chinese repre- 
sentatives from the medical and 
educational professions, the 
church and social *w 's, met 
on ‘Thursday of last week at the 
International Y.M.C.A. In con- 
sideration, of the disturbed con- 
dition of the country and the 
difficulty of securing enforcement 
of legislation emanating from 
Peking it was decided to draft 
regulations to submit to the local 
provincial government to better 
industrial conditions —_ which 
should include factory — inspec- 
tion. While the committee is 
entirely Chinese it is hoped to 
secure the co-operation of for- 
eigners, many of whom were 
present, including Dame Adelaide 
Anderson. * 








A farowell reception was given 
in the Reception Room in the 
National Y.M.C.A. Building last 
Friday afternoon to Mr. C. W. 
Petitt, Executive Secretary of 
the Business Department of the 
National Committee Y.M.C.A., 
by the Chinese staff. Among the 
guests present were Mrs. C. W. 
Petitt, Captain, and Mrs. P. R. 
Tomlinson and Mr. R. M. Hersey, 
Goneral Secretary of the Tientsin 
Y.M.C.A. As a token of their 
high esteem for Mr. and Mrs 
Petitt, a gift, consisting of a 
photograph of the staff, a silk 
Chinese flag and a beautiful silver 
boat, was presented to them by 
the staff. Mr, Petitt made a suit- 
able reply expressing his and 
Mrs. Petitt’s thanks for the gift. 
Mr. and Mrs. Potitt arrived in 
China on October 6, 1918. After 
spending a year in language study 
in the North China Union Langu- 
ago, School in Pek Mr. Petitt 
was invited to join the Business 
Department of the National Com- 
mittee Y.M.C\A. He and his 
family will sail for the United 
States on. furlough on the str. 
President Cleveland, leaving here 
on December 27.. 











CHINESE TEMPLES 
OF SHANGHAI 





“When nearing a temple, revere 


the gods.” SEND 
ve 
“Worship the gods as if they 
were there. Set ea LE 


“But if you worship not, the 


god's don’t care.” ARYOUBANE 





While most of the foreign 
nations were still in their barbaric 
stages, China was able to point 
with pride to the fact that she was 
a civilized country. It is with 
much sorrow, therefore, that one 
has now to point out that her great 
old civilization is on the wane. 
City walls are being demolished, 
some have already gone without 
as much as a stone being left as a 
landmark; examination halls have 
disappeared; young (modern?) 
Chinese men and women are giving 
up the picturesque dress of the 
days gone by for imitations of the 


dress of foreigners; Chinese 
education, literature, customs and 
traditions generally are being 


neglected and thrown to the winds 
simply because the present-day 
Chineso have the impression that 
foreign education is more valuable 
than a Chinese, which, they think, 
is more or less useless nowadays; 
the little Chinese houses exactly 
like those of their forefathers 
thousands of years ago are being 
pulled down and foreign and semi- 
foreign structures are being erect- 
ed in their stead; and the refined 
Chinese food also is being given 
up in favour of foreign (or what 
purports to be such) and semi- 
forcign .foods. However such 
things may be, China is still able 
to point with pride to one sign of 
her justly famous forms of old 
civilization, namely, the temples, 
and it is temples in the neighbour- 
hood of Shanghai with which this 
article will deal. 

Mr. A. G. Hickmott, 
“Guide to Shanghai,” states 
that the earliest sites ia 
Shanghai’s history are those 
of the temples, of which 
the one at Bubbling Well, known 
as Ching-an-tz, is the oldest. This, 
it is claimed, dates back to 250 

D., and owes much of its 
popularity to the one-time famous 
well opposite, which is known as 
one of the Eight Springs of the 
Earth. This, with its muddy 
water, carbonic acid and marsh 
gas, is the well-known Bubbling 
Well. The doors of the Bubbling 
Well Temple are thrown open only 
during the festival seasons, but 
visitors may gain admittance by a 
small side entrance which is gener- 
ally left open. The temple is a 
clean and well-kept place, but is 
greatly handicapped through lack 
of funds, the receipts being in- 
Sufficient to meet expenditure. 
Passing through several small 
halls and a couple of courtyards 
one comes to the main building, 
which, it is claimed, dates bac! 
some 1,000 years. This is the real 
Ching-an-tz, the Temple of Repose 
(Silence), Purity and Peace. 


in his 


their 





GODS OF DESTRUCTION. 

The first gods that greet one are 
three brothers—the Gods of 
Heaven, Earth and Water—whose 
names signify what they rule and 
whose birthdays fall on the 15th 
day of the Ist, 7th and 10th mocns. 
All are gorgeously dressed in scar- 
let robes. On each side are sever- 
al smaller gods, servants of the 
Big Three, who also receive their 
share of worship and candles. In 
another hall there is the Ji-doh 
Buddha, who sits with his legs 
crossed, looking prosperous and 
happy, with a broad smile across 
his fat, open-mouthed face, and a 
bag in his hand. On each side of 
him are the four king-kiang, or 
heavenly kings, two of whom are 
especially hideous and warlike, 
and the other two docile and 
peaceful. These are four broth- 
ers, who, killed in battle, were 
made the guardians of Buddha. 
One has a sword in his hand, an- 
other a guitar, the third an um- 
brella, and the fourth 2 bag, all of 
which can work ruthless destruc- 
tion whenever necessity calls. 
There are in this hall a huge bell 
and a drum which are beaten to 
attract the attention of Buddha so 
that he will listen to prayers. 

In a little hall in a branck 
courtyard is a temple for officials. 
Here sits the image of the first 
magistrate of Shanghai, to whose 
spirit local officials should pay 
respects before assuming 
office. This image is of plaster 
and dressed in the old Chinese of- 
ficial costume. Before it is a tablet 
bearing the inscription, “The 
master of 10,000 times 10,000 times 
10,000 years.”” On each side of the 
hall are a number of tablets dedi- 
cated to meritorious officials and 
others who have shown an inter- 
est in the temple. 

Going into the main temple, the 
visitor is welcomed by Buddha 
himself. Buddha is not less than 
20 feet high and naturally occu- 
pies the chief shrine. He is of 
gold and is sitting on some: lotus 
leaves. In the hall are nine com- 
panions of his life and a similar 
number of other gods. Every- 
thing, including the doors, tables 
and shrines, and the gods them- 
selves, is exceedingly well carved 
and attracts not a little attention. 
Tho brocades, curtains and tapes- 
tries are beautiful. The monks 
were just about to meet for even- 
ing prayer when the writer enter- 
ed. Having struck his bell three 
times, the abbot began the service 
by beating fast and slow, and pro- 
ducing a tinkling sound, while 
another monk struck a wooden 
shell drum, which produced a very 
hollow sound. A few words were 
chanted by the abbot in long, 
drawling tones and in a few 
minutes this was followed by the 
other monks present joining in, 
chanting, murmuring and singing 
in succession for some time before 
the meeting finally dispersed. 

AN EXCLUSIVE TEMPLE. 

The Ta-wang-miau (the Temple 
of the Great God) is in North 
Chéngtu_ Road, near the Soochow 
Creek. It is more or less a one- 
halled temple with a spacious 
paved, but bare courtyard, at the 
north end of which is a theatrical 
platform about 15 feet from the 
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t 
ground. Only on special occasions 


are the temple and its theatrical 
stand. used. These are rare and 
far between, because the gods are 
few in number and come out but 
seldom. In the temple are numer- 
ous dogs and chickens, which roost 
on the altars of the two Da-wang 
(Great Gods), one of whom is re- 
presented as walking, the other in 
a sitting position. The robes, once 
gorgeous, now are old, dirty and 
untidy. There are the usual drum, 
gong, incense burners, candle- 
stands, etc. There are a couple of 
wooden fishes which are beaten 
when the god’s attention is desir- 
ed. There are two ordinary sam- 
pans which are used as the god’s 
conveyance when he goes out, be- 
ing carried through the streets on 
rare festival days and rowed 
across the river by regular boat- 
men when necessary. In the court- 
yard, there is the image of a 
horse, saddled and held by a 
plaster mafoo: When the god 
desires to go for a ride, or when 
he wants to flee for safety, he 
rides this pony. 

The watchman of the Da-wang- 
miao, about 60 years of age, told 
the writer that his mother, who 
had been in the temple for about 
88 years, said that the temple was 
very old when she arrived there. 
It is thought to bo about 500 years 
old. 

A HOME OF MANY GODS. 

The Hung-miao (Red Temple) 
is in Nanking Road, between 
Shanse and Fokien Roads. Next 
to the main entrance is a shop 
which deals only in candles, in- 
cense sticks, sandalwood, paper 
baskets, etc. This place does a 
roaring trade and, it is said, 
makes a clear yearly profit cf not 
less than $50,000. Entering, one 
notices numerous beggars, includ- 
ing several monks and a couple of 
nuns of the Buddhist religion, 
half a dozen fortune-tellers whose 
fees range from six coppers to 
$10, and a crowd of loafers. This 
place is generally crowded, es- 
pecially with women—for is it not 
the chief idol, Kwan-yin, the wo- 
men’s god, the Goddess of Mercy, 
who is being worshipped? In- 
deed, it is said that many of the 
women who come here to worship 
are of the prostitute class, who 
ask the Goddess to cleanse them 
both in spirit and body and to 
give them success in life. The 
rooms are damp and stuffy and 
the gods are besmirched with dust 
and dirt. All are greatly neg- 
lected. Some of the once beauti- 
ful clothes are in a decayed con- 
dition and no attempt has been 
made to repair them. Tho place 
is absolutely suffocating with 
smoke practically all the year 
round—this from the incense, 
sandalwood and sacrificial offer- 
ings. In the side rooms are the 
city gods, Mi-doh and Wai-doh. 
On the walls are numerous scrolls 
and tablets, ete., sent in by wor- 
shippers who have received an- 
swers to their prayers. ‘There is 
a response to every prayer.” In 
the middle of the courtyard is a 
very ancient incense. burner, 
known as a Ting-hsiang-lu, to- 
gether with a very artistic shrine. 

There are gods for everybody of 
every age in’ this temple—good 





gods, bad gods, big gods, small 
gods, rich gods, poor gods, great 
gods, humble gods, pretty gods, 
ugly gods, peaceful gods, warlike 
gods, armed gods, unarmed gods, 
kind gods, cruel gods, old gods, 
young gods, many eyed gods, 
no eyed gods, many hand gods, no 
hand gods, bearded gods, shaven 
gods, red faced gods, white faced 
gods and black faced gods, master 
gods, servant gods, gods of this 
and gods of that, everything be- 
ing represented. Gods of all kinds, 
gods of every age, gods for every- 
body. Everybody appears to be 
praying for one thing or another, 
asking for the gods’ blessings gen- 
erally. Candles, incense sticks, 
paper money and food and’ wine 
are offered by the devotees. Kneel- 
ing and prostrate forms are to be 
seen before all the gods. Not one 
is overlooked. The Goddess of 
Mercy, the God of Wealth, and 
the God of Health all come in for 
a big share of the prayers offered. 
Men, women, boys and girls of all 
ages offer their prayers. 


THE MIXED COURT GOD. 

From the Hung-miao, a visit 
to the little 7’u-de-miao (Temple of 
the God of Earth) in the Mixed 
Court, is worth while. Here, seat- 
ed on a high pedestal before 
which his devotees prostrate them- 
selves, is Z'u-de. He is said to be 
several hundred years old and is 
clean and on the whole well kept 
in very healthy surroundings by 
an aged caretaker. Tu-de was 
formerly in the Nanking Road 
Temple, but before that he had 
been removed on several occasions 
and it is impossible to trace his 
ancestry. The spirit. of the first 
Magistrate of the Mixed Court, 
who was a good, kind, and honest 
official, is said to repose in this 
god. Prior to the establishment 
of the Republic, the Magistrates, 
like other people, used to offer 
sacrifices on New Year’s Day and 
on gala occasions, Every Magis- 
trate taking office would pray to 
the gods and ask for wisdom and 
support so that his judgments 
would be fair and just, kind and 
good, as were those of the man 
whose spirit was being honoured. 
However, since the establishment 
of the Republic, this practice has 
been foregone, but Chinese detect- 
ives and police officers continue 
to offer their prayers to Tu-de 
and ask for assistance i 
that they may arrest the real 
criminals. They ask that they may 
be so guided that they arrest only 
the guilty and avoid arresting 
the innocent who might otherwise 
suffer for the crimes of others. 
-According to tradition, Tu-de 
guides the spirits of dead men to 
Heaven. If they are not his wor- 
shippers, however, he will allow 
them to find their own way, and 
that they cannot do! 


A SHRINE PURGED. 


The next temple to be visited is 
the Tien-fee-kung (the Temple of 
the Goddess of Heaven),sometimes 
known as Tien-hou-kung, which is 
situate at the northern end of the 
Honan. Road Bridge._ While in 
the heart of the Settlement, the 


in order’ 





comes within the jurisdiction and 
direct - control of. the.. Shanghai.’ 
District Magistrate. Unlike all the 
temples which have been ‘referred 
to, the Temple of the Goddess. of | 
Heaven is under the Taoist. re- 
ligion. It was built several hun- 
dred years ago and was formerly 
at the East Gate. Together. with 
the Chinese General Chamber of 
Commerce, the temple covers & 
space of some 18 mow of. land. 
Prior to a -general, overhauling 
last year, the courtyard was a’ 
regular ‘“‘den of thieves” and for 
this reason hawkers now have 


been forbidden by the Magistrate .. 


to place their stalls in the com: 
pound of the temple. : Since last 
year’s renovation the place has 
been kept in good and clean con- 
dition. Nowadays, the temple is 
frequented only on festival days. 

The Queen of Heaven, like her 
sister dieties, the Gods of Health 
and Wealth, is extremely well de-~ 
corated, her extraordinarily ex- 
travagant and _ expensive em- 
broideries and brocadeg being ex- 
ceedingly ‘attractive. All are in 
one great hall. The beams of this 
building, which is very nobly con- 

ceived, and the incense pot are 
very impressive. Those. caring for 

the building complain of it being 
“hard up”, since the removal of 
the stalls, etc., and say that their 

only source of income now is from 

the sale of candles and incense, 

ete. 


THE GENEROUS CANTONESE. 

In Woochang Road, between 
Woosung and Chapoo Roads, there 
is a Cantonese temple, the Sam- 
yuan-kung (the Temple of the 
Three Gods). Entrance is also to 
be had by a back door in Boone 
Road, next to the Japanese Club. 
The embroideries and brasses here 
are beautiful and the roof of or- 
ange and emerald gréen is e8- 
pecially attractive. The Canton- 
ese, besides offering incense and 
candles to the gods like the north- 
ern Chinese, also offer rice, dump- 
lings, pork, vegetables, peanuts, 
flowers, pigs, chickens, ducks, 
clothes and shoes, some of which, 
it is said, are embroided with ‘real - 
pearls! < 


A DECAYING MONUMENT. 

The Hsia-hai Temple, in Kwen- 
ming Road, is a famous ‘old place 
which is in the stages of rapid 
decay through age. This is said 
to have been built when the waters 
of the Huangpu rolled up to its 
doors, hence the name, which 
means the Temple of the Sea. It 
is a small temple of very limited 
space, but has a very large num-. 
ber of devotees. Gods are in every 
position—some even being painted 
on the walls in place of the usual 
images and _ worshipped. There 
are the usual temple: accompani- 
ments. The place is generally 
suffocating with smoke, etc., there 
being candles and incense «sticks 
galore, and dense crowds of men 
and women,well-dressed and other- 
wise, kneel side by side praying 
to the gods. Fortunes and 
health are the main things asked 
for. Yelling monks ‘hand out 
yellow slips of paper at a cent a 


land on which the temple is built | sheet, on which are characters re- 


is bona fida Chinese territory and 


presenting the fortune the re- 
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ceiver. is to meet. The main gods 
here are those of Mercy and. the 
City, as well as their wives. In 
one room, containing a number of 
coffins, is a tablet giving the 
masts of the founders of the tem- 
ple. 


PEACE, BUT HELL. 

In Lay Road is the Tai-ping 
(Great Peace) Temple, a very 
clean place. Buddha occupies a 
seat of honour with his. com- 


panions in the main hall. In the 
second hall there are also 
many gods, who must be 
passed over, and the third 


hall contains the Buddhist hell. 
Here coloured plaster images re- 
present the torments of the dark 
regions—men being stabbed, boil- 
ed, sawn in halves, burnt, ete. 
Yet it is worth a visit. 


THE HOME OF WISDOM. 

The Confucian Temple (Kung- 
, fu-tz-miao) at West Gate is 
the Holy of MHolies. This 
is generally locked, but a 
“tip” of 80 cents or $1 to 
the watchman who lives near the 
side entrance will secure admit- 
tance. Tho place is rather diffi- 
cult to find, but it is distinguish- 
able by its three-storeyed pagoda 
which was built half a century 
ago. There is plenty of space 
here. A brick wall in front of 
the temple door keeps out the 
evil ‘spirits. Passing ‘this one 
comes to a beautiful marble bridge 
‘over what was once a pond in the 
open courtyard. Grass and weeds 
which are allowed to grow over 
this show how grossly the place 
is neglected. ‘Through ‘@ small 
gate and an cpen courtyard the 
scholars’ shrine meets the eye. 
After this one arrives before the 
temple of the Great Sage. Along 
the sides of the courtyard walls 
are a row of low sheds in which 
are the tablets of Confucius’s 
3,000 students. Larger sheds are 
allotted to the Sage’s 72 more 
favoured or principal disciples, 
and one is for his ceremonial 
dresses, etc. One is impressed 
upon entering the temple by its 
great simplicity, his followers 
evidently being content to follow 
his doctrine to “be modest and 
simple rather than extravagant.” 
Like everything else connected 
with it, the temple itself is great- 
ly neglected. Its stuffiness and 

lampness are painful. The floors 
are of old Chinese bricks, fhe 
walls are georgeously painted and 
the thick wooden beams are 
covered with a dark brown polish 
which gives them a very rich ap- 
pearance. 

The Sage’s spirit, represented 
by a tablet containing the carved 
words “The Spirit of the Most 
Earliest and the Holiest of 
Holies,” occupies the chief shrine. 
There are two other tablets, but 
the wording is indistinguishable. 
The altar stands about 10 feet in 
front of this and on it are two 
huge, plain leaden candle stands. 
A few steps lead up to the altar. 
The followers of the Sage dare 
not enter the temple to kneel and 
pray, but they remain outside and 
kneel on a special shab of marble 
on a huge stone palanade. On 





two sides of the hall are shrines 
containing four tablets which re- 
present the spirits of Mencius, 
Yen-tz, Tzu-ssu and Tseng-tzu, 
Confucius’s four most promin- 
ent disciples A drum is the 
only other thing in the hall. 
The temple doors are thrown 
open only on the anniver- 
saries of the birth and death 
of the Sage. Behind the main 
temple is another temple erected 
in honour of his parents. 

The Willow Pattern Tea House, 

Amongst all the unchanged 
characteristics of a Chinese city, 
With its streets full of filth and 
unsanitary flavours, but with its 
many stores of silks, brocades, 
embroideries, curios, ivory work 
(including mak-jongg), jewellery 
and porcelain, one comes to a 
place well worth visiting, the City 
Temple (Cheng-wang-miao), de- 
dicated, as the mame suggests, to 
the tutelary god of the native 
city. Behind the temple, between 
the famous East and West Gar- 
dens, lies an artificial pond, in the 
middle of which stands the 
“Willow Pattern Tea House” 
(Woo-sing-ding), a picturesque 
building approachable only by a 
winding wooden bridge, so built 
to keep away the evil spirits, as 
the Chinese believe that straight 
bridges are wnlucky and attract 
the devils. With a zig-zag bridge 
the spirits cannot turn the 
corners! Nothing is to be seen 
in this building except a crowd 
of tea-sippers, melon-seed eaters, 
gossips—and beggars. Unfortun- 
ately, as with many other forms 
of ancient Chinese civilization and 
art, this tea-house is neglected 
and is falling into ruins, 

Passing through a_ series of 
winding strets, one turns into a 
small doorway which leads into 
the San-wang-tien (the Temple of 
the Three Gods or Emperors). 
These are the Gods of Heaven, 
Earth and Water, who reigned in 
all for 18,000 years. In , this 
temple there are 80 gods, 60 im- 
ages of which represent the 60 
years of a Chinese cycle—34 on 
one side and 26 on the other. 
These gods are of every form, 
shape, position amd colour. The 
temple, like the Cheng-wang-miao, 
is very popular and is attended 
by great numbers of people. 
Especially is this so on gala, or 
festival, days when everybody is 
dressed in his or her best clothes, 
It is sometimes difficult to enter 
this place owing to the throngs, 
and ome prefers not to remain 
very long owing to the suffocating 
smoke and heat of burning in- 
cense and paper money. 


A VEILED DEITY. 


A few steps further along the 
road, on the Jnft hamd side, one 
enters the Cheng-wang-miao (the 
Temple of the City God) and here 
again one is hustled by a dense 
crowd. The City God occupies the 
main position, facing the huge 
doors. He looks extremely weil, 
considering the fact that he is 
taken out once a year in a pro 
cession round ‘the city by persons 
whose handling is none too gentle. 
He sits on a high pedestal and 





his face is generally shrouded by 
curtains which are raised on rare 
occasions only. In spite of these 
and the huge railings which pre- 
vent the devotees from touching 
him, it is not very difficult to see 
the god’s face. There are sever- 
al inner temples, including one for 
the City God’s “madame” and 
her servants, who present a none 
too clean appearance. ere are 
rows of other_gods, including the 
Wen-chang (Literary) God and 
God of Health. The huge doors 
are beautifully carved and would 
present a very attractive appear- 
ance were they not so dirty. 

Leaving the tempi'e, one notices 
that_at each side of the door 
stands a huge stone lion, these 
acting as guards for the god. 
The temple courtyard is the cen- 
tral attraction .for pleasure-seek- 
ers. In the middle of this stands an 
ancient incense burner and a cag- 
ed-in stone tablet on which is 
given the history of the temple. 
All day long the compound is like 
a market place, with buyers and 
sellers, jugglers, numberless beg- 
gars, thieves, pickpockets, and 
all the riff-raff of the city. The 
stench on some days is unbearable. 
At the south end of the courtyard 
there is a huge gateway and a 
theatrical platform. 


LUNGHUA’S REBUILT PAGODA. 

One of the things which decor- 
ates almost every city in China 
is the pagoda. Near Shanghai 
are the Lunghua Pagoda and 
Temple, easily accessible now- 
adays. This pagoda is by no 
means a fine one, but it is a 
typical example of Chinese archi- 
tecture and the only one near 
Shanghai. A climb to the top 
gives an excellent view of the 
surrounding country and is well 
worth while. Formerly it was 
dangerous, but since its renova- 
tion, it has been made safe for 
the visitor. 

Over a small concrete bridge 
built by and named after Gen. 
Ho Feng-ling, Military Governor 
of Shanghai and Sungkiang, are 
the local military headquarters 
and Gen. Hbo’s. residence. A 
little further on is another bridge 
at the other side of which is 
Lunghua village, pagoda and 
temple. The entrance to the 
pagoda faces the visitor and the 
temple is on his right hand side 
The pagoda is seven) storeys high 
and was built about 50 years ago. 

In the middle of the ground 
floor is a small room for the god 
of the pagoda and the burning of 
incense. On the opposite sides are 
half-a-dozen gods, including the 
God of Wealth and the God of 
Literature. At the foot of the 
stairs leading up to the top of 
the pagoda is a heavy doorway 
which the keeper only lifts,for the 
visitor upon the payment of 10 
cents, this to go to the fund for 
the renovation of the pagoda. / 
Care must be taken when as- 
cending and when passing 
through the small doorways which 
lead out on to the balconies for 
the former are steep and in some 
places there are no banisters, while 
the latter are low and small and 
the timbers and doorways are 
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liable to come into contact with the 
visitor’s head. A false step may 
throw one down the steps. Through 
the two ‘highest floors of the 
pagoda is a huge beam supporter, 
but besides this and the myriad of 
visitors’ names which have been 
scrawled on the walls, there is 
nothing inside the pagoda worth 
seeing. From the top balcony, 
however, one may gain an ex- 
cellent view of the surrounding 
country and Gen, Ho’s troops at 
drill. 


The Lunghua Temple was built 
many years before the pagoda. It 
has replaced one which occupied 
the spot many years before, and 
frequently has een repaired. 
While the gods remain in their 
old forms and positions, the temple 
is now used as a military bar- 
racks. A sentry challenges one 
upon entering, but when told that 
you desire to see the temple, he 


permits entry. One is allowed to | 


look at the gods and offer sacri- 
fice, but no one dares to go near 
the soldiers’ quarters. This place, 
with its once beautiful courtyard, 
like many others, is grossly neg- 
lected and is falling into decay 
in spite of the fact that many 
Buddhist monks still live in the 
premises. There are the usual 
gods, but many of these have been 
broken down, removed or stolen. 
For instance, the City God has 
been removed, but his three wives 
remain, and the regimental com- 
mander lives in his vacant room ! 


THE PRIESTS’ TIFFIN. 

Prior to the priests’ tiffin, which 
the writer was privileged to at- 
tend, prayers were offered by the 
monks in the main hall. Like the 
ceremony at Buliling Well, which 
has already been described, this :s 
led by the abbot, who beats his 
bell, while another strikes the 
drum, and leads the chanting of 
the Holy Books. A special feature 
here, however, was a female 
“monk” (to be distinguished from 
a nun) wiho has been permitted to 
retain hor hair and to dress “in 
the costume of the Buddhist Holy 
Father. As the chanting goes on, 
this woman stands and gives tnree 
bows witih her hands clasped, and 
then kneels and gives three kow= 
tows, murmuring as she does so, 
This procedure continues for half 
an hour, when the tiffin bell is 
struck. The monks then stream 
into a large, bare, damp, stuffy 
and poorly lighted dining hal! 
where there are two long wooden 
tables, with four stools on either 
side. At the end of the hall, in 
the middle, facing the door, is a 
platform, on whicly is a table. At 
either end of this is a candle 
stand, with burning candles, Thi 
ig the abbot’s table, and that 
dignitary, in full dress, having 
taken bis place, the monks do 
likewise. Then the abbot beats 
his bell, which is the signal for 
chanting (palms of the hands to 
gether) and the entry of the old 
woman ‘‘monk”” who goes through 
the’ same performance. One. of 
the monks digs a little rice from 
the aliyot’s bow! with a piece of 
bamboo. This he asks the: abbot 





to bless by offering a chant. 
This done the abbot calls out, 
“And now we will eat.” The 


/monks at once set to work 


in devouring three or four 
well-filled bowls of cheap rice 
and a bowl of motley foods, 
including bean curd, céwoage, 
beans, mushrooms and melon (no 
meat is allowed)—and quick work 
they make of their task. When 
finished, each one goes back to 
his little room and engages 1n 
study of the Holy Books and 
chanting. 


LITERATURE OF THE 
MOMENT 





(Wits apotocies to “THe New- 
CASTLE AND TruRO Sunpay 
OnseRVER aND TrMEs’’) 


(Contributed.) 

Modern poetry, if it can be said 
to have any distinct bias, leans 
perhaps unduly, towards senti- 
mental sloptitude. With unailloyed 
pleasure therefore we welcome to 
the ranks cf our younger publicists 
an author whose poems, though 
generally somewhat brief, are 
aharacterized by a robustness of 
tone and that quality of gutz 
which should ensure ‘success. 

He treats of every phase of 
country life west of the Whimp, 
and the great open spaces, where 
Men are men, have made an 
irresistable appeal to his facile 
pen. 

“A porter on Bittaford Plat- 
form” (c.w.R.), for instance, is 
replete with delicate suggestion 
and the homely village tragedy 
of “Honiton” recalling Harry at 
his best—is beyond criticism, 

A gentleman living at Honiton, 
His wife's eyebrows once 
soniton, 

Her annoyance was great: 
In the deuce of a state 
She went up to bed with her boniton. 

The influence. of the New 
Thought in matters ecclesiastical 
is evidenced in ‘‘Pinhoe’’ 
(Ls. W.R.) 

A curate said, preaching at Pinhoe. 
He couldn't. cail drinking a Sinhoe, 

Tt might be a Vice 

But was anyway nice; 

For himself, he stuck to hot Ginhoe? 
And again in “St. Germains” 
where, too, re is a subtle al- 
lusion to a current political 
theory : 

Al curate who lived at St. Germains, 
Always talked’ French in his sermains. 

This worried the vicar. 

(A bit of a Sticker) 

Who thought it would upset the Ger- 


mains. 5 
In a somewhat longer lyric 
“Whimple” (1.s.w.R.) the tragedy 
of a young girl’s soul is laid bare 
for those to scoff at whose feelings 
have been blunted by the after- 
math of war:— 
There was a young lady of Whimple 
In whose cheek was a most delightful 
little dent _ 
She would have been prity 
But—Twas such a pity— 
‘At the end of her nose was a large 
wen, or carbuncle, 


wrote aj 





This bored the young woman of 
Whimple, _ 
And 0, to get rid of the wen or car- 


cle \ 
tration is made. 


931 


She took a. large pin, etc, 3 
A traveller in many lands, R.N.O., 
like the late Mr. Alfred Jingle, 
a man-of Kent. and an observer 
of men and -manners, exposes : 
with poignant pen the unbecom- 
ing idiosyncracies of parasitic 
foreigners, % 

A Scotsman once went down to Gorran: 
The natives all thought he looked 
forran. 

But, he said, with a sheezs, 

As he covered bis ae 
“This isnt a wig. @ sporran.”? 
It would be unfair, alike to 
author and publishers, to quote 
more from this charming little 
brochure. We can thoroughly 
recommend it to all who love art 
in any form for art’s sake. Since 
Shakespeare consumed his first, 
Quarto we have never see any- 
thing like it. ‘et 
“Sone or THE West Country” 
sy R.N.O, (£3-30) (Finst, 
Brackit, THEM, Dig WELL AND 
FRencn) 1923. 


A Bill has been passed by the 
Philippine Senate which aims at 
curtailing the operations of for- 
eign banks in the islands, but it 
is stated that the Governor- 
General will veto the Bill. Under 
this Bill foreign banks would be 
required to imcorporate under 
Philippine laws ‘before being. 
permitted to receive deposits or 
open current accounts. 


Frienps of Mr. .W. Whitelock 
who, it will He remembered, had 
such a miraculous escape from 
death in the disaster at the Elec- 
tric Power Plant in November at 
which three foreigners and, severa) 
Chinese came to an untimely end, 
is said to be progressing, nicely at, 
the Hospital. It is stated that he 
was standing directly behind Mr. 
Donaldson, who was instantly, 
killed, and who was reading. the 
speed’ of the turbine with the 
speedometer when the catastrophe 
happencd—the meter registering 
about 1,500 revolutions per minute 
at the moment. There seems to 
be no question but that Mr. White- 
lock’s life was saved by virtue of 
his shielded position at the Ter 
of Mr. Donaldson. 





(ing of the soveral thiings to, 
which Shanghai people—and 
especially those of a sporting 
nature—look forward at the end 
the year is the diary and pocket ~ 
book issued by Mr. C. E, Sparke’s 
insurance office. The ‘Excess’ 
pictorial advertisements through 
the year provide the Settlement 
with’ plonty of humour from day ~ 
to day, but the little diary is 
something One cannot do without, 
Hundreds of sporting wagers 
every year must be settled by 1 
for the amount of sporting in- 
formation contained in it 18 
colossal, and, best of ‘all, it is 
correct. The 1924 issue, of course, 
has much more information than . 
its predecessor, but in addition 
to the sporting details the diary 
has all the usual general parti-_ 
culars which make it such a handy 
little book. It will be difficult to” 
produce anything of its kind 
more useful to Shanghai people. 
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COMMERCE & FINANCE 





Money and Exchange 
Oreto1at Ratss. 
Shanghai, Dee. 28, 1923. 
Bank’s demand selling rate for 
£1 at 3/3§=Tls. 6.02 at 71.6= 
$8.41 
Bank’s demand selling rate for 
G.$100 at. 72}=TIs. 138.41 at 
71.6= $193.31 


Mex, Dollars, market rate 71.85 
Native Interest 35 
Copper Cash 252,500 
Bar Silver 33y5 
Bank rate of discount 4% 
Paris on London 85.05 
New York on London $4.35 


BANK’S OPENING BELLING RATES. 


LonpDon— Per Tael 
* Delegraphic Transfe 3/3} 
Demand . é 3/35 
New Yors— 

Telegraphic Transfer 72, 
Demand 72 
Paris— 

Demand 1408 
Inpia- 
* Demand 230 
Honosonco— 

Demand 703 
Japan— 

Demand 644 
Baravia— 

Demand 196 
Sinoarorn— 

Demand ats 
BANK'S OPRNING BUYING RATES. 
Lownor— 

Demand 3/43 
-4 m/s. Credits 3/5¢ 
4 m/s. Docs. 3/6} 
6 m/s. Credits 3/6} 
6 m/s. Docs. 3/6} 
New Yors— 

Demand. 73 
4 m/s. Credits 743 
4 m/s. Docs. ‘75h 
Paris— 

4 m/s. Docs. 1485 
Closing business done at:— 
London T.T. 3/4 
New York T.T. 72h 








OUSTOMS EXCHANGE RATES FOR 


DECEMBER. 

+k TL. 6.61 @°3/23 £1 
» 1 @ 12608 Frs. 14.04 

» —-1.28 @ 70 Gold $1 

» 1@ 694 Yen 1.60 

» 1@ 225 Rupees 2.51 

» 1@150 Mex. $1.50 

1 @ 15h It. Lire 17.68 


Marks and Roubles no quotation 





Sino-Italian Bank Quotations 
Belling Rates, Deo. 28. 


It. Lire 16,65 TL 1 
Swiss Frs. 4.10 Th. 
Tt. Lire 10.70 X41 





Week’s Exchange Notes 


Dec. 29. 


At the close of business on the 
27th instant the stock of silver in 
Shanghai was Tls. 21,960,000 and 
$31,000,000. 

Theso figures include Ts. 8,810,- 
000 and $19,190,000 in Chinese 
banks. 
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BAR SILVER. 


Arrivals were :— 
Nil. 
Shipments were :— 
_ 989 bars to Nanking 
817 ,,.,, Hangchow 


1,806 bars 


SYCEE, 
Arrivals were :— 
il. 
Shipments were :— 


Ts. 2,000,000 to Hangchow 
2,000,000 ,, Nanking 





Tis. 4,000,000 
DOLLARS. 


Arrivals were :— 
$1,470,000 from Hangchow 
240,000 ,, Nanking 





$1,710,000 


Shipments were :— 
$800,000 to Tientsin 
100,000 ,, .-Mukden 


$900,000 





SILVER. 


The London quotation for ready 
silver on Thursday was 33d. 
and for forward delivery 323d., 
an advance of 3d. and yd. as 
compared with the price a week 
ago. Owing to the holidays the 
market has been a very quiet one. 
India has been a small buyer. 
China sold to some small extent. 
The price of silver in America on 
Thursday was 65;% moderate busi- 
ness done. The New York/Lon- 
don cross-rate is 435 as against 
434} last week. 


EXCHANGE. 


The closing quoted rate last 
week was 3/33d. which was un- 
changed till Monday when there 
Was an advance to 3/3}d., the 
present level which is slightly un- 
der the price of London ready 
silver. There are, however, sell- 
ers at closing T.T. 3/4d. and Gold 
$ T.T. 72h. For bills 4 m/s L/C 
3/43d. cash can be placed for De- 
cember and for 4 m/s G.$74 the 
same delivery. Business generally 
has been very slack, most opera- 
tions reported being inter-bank. 








French Frances 


New York, Dee. 26. 

The French franc to-day 
declined in the foreign exchange 
market to 4.9} cents. It is asserted 
that the fall below five cents, 
which is very exceptional, has 
been: influenced by an increased 
demand for dollars in Paris.— 
Reuter’s American Service. 





B.-A. T.’s Big Dividend - 


London,’ Dee. 20. 

The annual report of the Brit- 
ish American Tobacco Company 
shows a net profit of £4,495,000. 
A final dividend of 9 per cent. 
has been declared, making a total 
of 24 per cent., as last year. 
total of £3,531,000 has been car- 
ried forward.—Reuter. 


‘A: 





SHANGHAI MARKET 
REPORT 





Uninteresting Week in all De- 
partments Because of Holidays 
and Local Difficulties 
Dee. 29. 


The markets this’ week are 
generally uninspiring, and it is 
doubtful whether there will be 
any pronounced improvement, 
until after China New Year. 
During the past weck the Euro- 
pean and American centres have 
been more interested in the 
Christmas holidays than in any 
commercial developments, and 
next week they will be only 
slightly “more active. Already 
some of the Chinese merchants 
are said to be making adjust- 
ments for the financial settle- 
ment due at the China New Year, 
and accordingly no outstanding 
events are likely to occur until 
after that date. 

In piece goods the position re- 
mains as little encouraging as it 
has been for a long time past, 
and again it must be reported 
that interest centres solely in 
the auctions. In this connexion, 
however, there is one interesting 
point to be noted, that since the 
start of the year the average im- 
provement in prices has amount- 
ed to practically Tls, 120 per 


piece. 

In Chinese cotton and local 
yarn the position is as as 
possibile. 


PIECE GOODS. 


The interest in piece goods has 
as much a financial as a trade 
aspect. The margin between 
China and Home is wider than 
ever, and accordingly business 
refers general, to auctions. 
Newchwang is showing an iter- 
est in shipments thither, _and 
Korea is also taking a consider- 
able amount of cargo. | ully 
dealers are speculating in spring 
fancies. 

Chinese dealers apparently 
realize that, there is little pros- 
pect of obtaining more money for 
their operations until after China’ 
New Year, and in view of | this 
some of them are already said to 
be making arrangements to 
finance the end of the year settle- 
ment. This, in conjunction wii 
the tightness of money and the 
approach of China New Year, is 
restricting business even more 
than usual. . 

. ‘Woollens—There is nothing new 
to report in woollens. The in- 
quiries that have heen received 
‘Are at much too low limits. The 
home market is steady. 

COTTON AND YARN. 


China Doktor Oaly ae eet 

siness has been pass 
Guinea cotton, and there are no 
new developments to record in 
this market. The Chinese Cotton 
Goods Exchange reports thab 
mills are trying to cover their 
requirements of raw material, 
but other sources do not mention 
any business worth noting. The 
Exchange ‘quotations are as fol- 
lows:—January 47.30; February 
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47.50; “March 47.40; April 47.60; 
May 47.75." Market quotations 
are as. follows:—Shensi 47.50; 
Zangchow 48.25; Tungchow 48; 
Hankow 43; Kashing 45. 

Yarn—A rise in local yarn of 
from ‘TJs. 2 to Tis. 4 is reported 
since last week, but it has not 
led to any business of import- 
ance. Small sales are mentioned, 
‘but by no means enough to attect 
the depression on the industry. 
On the Chinese Cotton Goods Ex- 
change the folowing quotations 
are current:—January 177; Keéo- 
ruary 178.40; March 180.60; April 
180.70; May 180.70. These rates 
in comparison with the quota- 
tions ruling a week ago show a 
distinct rise. As a matter of in- 
terest the rates for December 19 
may be. given:—December 171; 
January 173.40; Hebruary 176; 
March 177.50; April 177.70; May 
177.80. e 
. American Cotton—New 
cotton quotations are:—Jainuary 
35.51; March 35.93; May 36.08; 
July 33.17; October 29.17; spot 
37; highest January 36.2; lowest 
January 35.51. “Liverpool: — 
January 21.13; March 21.04; spot 
21.28, 

Egyptian Cotton—Sakellaridis, 
January, 45.70. 

In their weekly report Messrs. 
A. B. Rosenfeld & Son state:— 

‘China Cotton—The market has had 
had rather a more active appearance 
during the past week and a further 
material advance has been established, 
with a more general interest on the 
part of the outside public which free- 
ly enlisted on the bull side, while 
among the more professional element 
the improvement in values has induced 
tis Hanidation of a good deal of long 
cotton. 











York 





The demand for actual cotton has 
begtt very good indeed, the largest 
pet of the demand coming from 

‘apaneso exporters and local mills. 
Arrivals in the meantime are falling 
off daily, 

From the above, it will be seen that 
as far as the general outlook is con- 
cerned, we still consider a higher level 
of prices warranted by the legitimate 
surroundings, and more caution on the 
bear side than heretofore is necessary. 
Considerable buying has been the 
feature within the last 48 hours with 
little or nothing offering in the ex- 
pectation cf such contingencies, which 
is only tending to accelerate the recent 
advance if the world markets take 
their normal course. 

Yarn—The market has been quite 
firm during the past week, and prices 
advanced some four to five taels from 
last. week’s level. Some 7,000 to 8,000 
bales of various counts and chops of 
local products have been bought up 
by Szechuan, Canton, Tientsin, Swa- 
tow, Kiangsi, Chefoo, Wahu, Chang- 
sha, Fukien, and Hankow dealers, and 
over 4,000 bales direct business with 
the mills has been recorded. 


SILK. 

In common with other Home 
markets, silk has been dull dur- 
ing the present week, and a gen- 
eral lack off interest has been dis- 
played owing to holidays. 

PRODUCE. 

In produce everything is quiet, 
and the Christmas holidays have 
reduced the Home markets to a 
state of quiescence. The wires 
passing between Shanghai and 
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Home constitutents make more of 
the compliments of the season 


this. week than of any possible’ 


business. 





The Cotton Outlook 


London, Dec. 26. 


The “International Cotton Bul- 
letin” says that trade in cotton 
goods is mostly unremunerative 
and that the prospect of an ap- 
preciable improvement is not ap- 
parent The journal urges the 
utmost efforts tio increase supplies 
everywhere, as, if the demand 
increases, a scarcity would cause 
inability to take full advantage 


of it. 

The “Bulletin” points out that 
whereas most of the English 
mills ran for 24 hours a week the 
Japanese mills ran for 19 hours 
every day.—Reuter. 





American Trade 


New York, Dec. 26: 


The Federal Reserve Board’s 
Noyember report says that pro- 
duction in the basic industries 
decreased 2 per cent., chiefly due 
to a reduced output of iron and 
steel and smaller sugar meltings. 
The volume of unemployment was 
2 per cent. smaller than in the 
spring. Wholesale trade decreas- 
ed 13 per cent. and wholesale 
prices declined to 0.4 per cent. 
above the spring prices.—Reuter’s 
American Service. 





New Kowloon Ferries 


Hongkong, Dec. 22. 


The Hongkong & Whampoa 
Dock Co., Ld., have secured a 
contract to build two large im- 
proved type double-ender steam- 
ers for the Kowloon ferry ser- 
vice.—Reuter. 


TSINGTAO TRADE 


Decrease of 4,000 Tons in Export 


Reporting on the trade of 
Tsingtao for the third 10 days of 
November the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Harbour and Wharf 
Administration states that dur- 
ing the period under review 26 
steamers (38,871 tons) entered the 
port and 28 steamers (39,757) 
cleared. In comparison with the 
same period of last year 
this shows a decrease of 
one steamer arriving and 
an increase of ome in clear- 
ances, while the registered ton- 
nage of steamers entering is in- 
creased by 661 tons and that of 
steamers clearing by 1,820. At 
the end of the 10 days one Japan- 
ese steamer (923 tons), one British 
(977 tons), one German (4,869 
tons) and one Russian (1,453 tons) 
remained in port. 

The ships entered during the 
period mentioned consisted of the 
following:—2 Chinese (1,439 
tons), 15 Japanese (17,657 tons), 
2 German (8,829 tons), 2 of other 
nationalities (2.605 tons). The 
clearances consisted of:—2 Chin- 





ese (1,439 -tons), 19 . Japanese 
(24,623 tons), 5 British * (9,123 
tons), 1. German (3,420 - tons). 1 
Norwegian (1,152 tons).° 3° 

During the: 10-days ‘under « re-' 
view exports:amounted: to 22,234.2 
tons, a decrease of 4,387.6 tons in 
comparison with the ‘correspond- 
ing period of a year ‘ago.:\The. ; 
principal decreases were ,register- 
ed in groundnuts, salt and ‘coal. 
There was a decrease of 6,400 ‘tons .- 
to Japan ports, while to Shanghai 
there was an increase of.3,400 
tons, principally in. tobacco léaf + 
and coal. eS, i 

Imports aggregated’ 10,590.2 
tons, showing an increase of 651-1: 
tons. The principal increases 
were in cigarettes and marine 
products. Imports from Shang- 
hai showed a falling away ‘of 
2,100 tons, but from Japan there 
was an increase of 2,100 tons... 

As regards imports it. is ‘inter- 
esting to note .that whereas “in 
1922 Tsingtao took 3,262. tons ‘of 
kerosene oil during. the’ last 10 
days of November, this year she 
took only 60 tons. While a year 
ago she exported only 719 tons of 
tobacco leaf, this year her export 
amounts to 2,213 tons. 











WHOLESALE PRICES.AT | 
HOME 





The “Statist” Index Numbers 


In its: article on the price of 
commodities dated November 17, 
the “Statist”? says:— 

After a rise during two succes- 
sive months previously, our index 
numbers of wholesale prices of 
commodities show a slight fall for 
October, the latest index being 
127.7, as against 127.8 at the end 
of September, 125 at the end of | 
August, and 124.8 at the end of 
July last. 

The level of wholesalo prices at 
the end of October is 1.8 per cent. 
below that of a year ago, 52 per 
cent. below the peak point of 
April, 1920, and 50.2 per cent. « 
above the pre-war level. 

It, must be observed that there 
was a sharp fall during October. 
in the prices of Russian (import- 
ed) flax, in which the trade was 
very small, and im Waterford, 
bacon, ~which was previously 
quoted nominally.. The movement 
in these was so great that if their 
influence were removed the index 
number would chow a, very slight 
advance. The rise in the Materi- 
als section, for the third month 
in succession, is encouraging’ as 
regards the trade outlook. Min- 
erals were particularly prominent 
in the advance, with an increase 
of 4.3 per cent. Lead, household 
coal, tim and pig iron were the 
commodities contributing to the 
movement. Among textiles, jute, 
hemp, American cotton an 
Australian wool went to higher 
levels. In the grocery. section 
coffee and tea (average import 
price) advanced, but sugar reced- 
ed. As regards vegetable foods, 
Americam maize and wheat, and. 
the “Gazette”? price of wheat, ~ 
rose in, value, but English barley,” 
potatoes and oats, flour and - = 
Rangoon rice went to lower levels..'.": 
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SHANTUNG COAL 


“The Mines Near Lincheng 


The Chinese Economic Bulletin 
publishes the following interest- 
ing note on Shantung Coal :— 

‘The coal mines of the Chung 
Hsing Coa] Mining Company are 
between Tenghsien and Yihsien, 
Shantung province, and cover an 
area of 370 square li. They are 
about 60 li from the Lincheng 
railway station, from which a 
branch line to Tsaochuang has 
been built. Both the admini- 
strative and the engineering de- 
partments of the mines are under 
Chinese experts. 

Coal mining in_ this region 
dates back to the Ming dynasty 
(1368-1643), when the local in- 
habitants worked the coal pits in 
the neighbourhood. The Chung 
Hsing Company owes its origin 
to the late Li Hung-chang, who 
in 1880 organized a bureau with 
a capital of Ts. 20,000. In 1908 
the old bureau was reorganized 
into the present company, with 
a capital of Ts. 800,000 financed 
by private persons. In 1921 the 
company’s capital was increased 
to $5,000,000 and in the following 
year new shares amounting to 
$5,000,000 were issued, making 
the. total capital $10,000,000. 

Increase in capital enabled the 
company to expand its working 
capacity. At present the com- 
pany turns out about 2,000 tons 
of coal a day. Tho output is ex- 
pected to increase to 4,000 tons 
daily when the work of sinking 

'-a new shaft is completed. The 
following figures show the coal 
turned out by the company and 
that sold during the past 11 
years: 





Year Output in Tons Sales in Tons 
1912 109.000 114,000 
1913 212,000 248,000 
igl¢ 254, 290,000 
1915, 253,000 299.000 
1916 331,000 324,000 
1917 428,000 396,000 
1918 518,000 434,000 
1919 570.000 521,000 
1920 695,000 629,000 
1921 668,000 640,000 
1922 750,000 800,000 
The company employs about 


2,000 miners, of whom some come 
from Tongshan, though most are 
natives of the locality. The 
miners are paid by. the _ hour. 
They are allowed to decide for 
themselves “how long they work 
each day which is generally be- 





tween eight and -twelve hours. | 
The company has-two well-equip- 
ped hospitals for its miners. 

The bulk of the output is con- 
sumed in the lower Yangtze and 
the Grand Canal zones. The 
company has 12 branch offices and 
sales agencies at different com- 
mercia] centres in the country. 
At present the company’s yearly 
profit is estimated at $2,000,000. 
The company is planning to es- 
tablish a cement works to utilize 
by-products. 

To protect its property from 
robbers, the company has_or- 
ganized a battalion of soldiers 
and a force of 200 mining police. 


Shanghai Tramways 


The following is the traffic re- 
turn of the Shanghai Tramways 
for the week ended December 2, 
1923, with figures for the corres- 
ponding week last year :— 

1923, 1922. 


Groes Receipts $76,596.51 $72,434.77 
Loss by currency 
depreciation 33,339.92 29,707.20 


Effective Receipts $43,256.59 $42.727.57 


Percentage of loss 
by currency de- 
preciation 44.92 
Car miles run 115,079 
Passengers carried 2,605,615 








42.85 
114,438 
2,510,682 








et ~ 





THE SMALL INVESTORS’ CO. 


41 SZECHUEN ROAD, Shanghai 


Phone: C. 977 and 761 





| 
- 
| 


NOTE 


CAPITAL INVESTED, with dividends or Interest pay- 
able every six months. 


At 7 per cent. Doubles itself in 
At 8 per cent. Doubles itself in 
At 9 per cent. Doubles itself in 
Atl0 per cent. Doubles itself in 


10 years 
9 years 
8 years 
7 years 





START TO-DAY TO DOUBLE YOUR CAPITAL 


We are holders of large stocks of sound companies 
whose shares will yield 
7 per cent. to 14 per cent. per annum 





Telegraphic Address: 


“ Safeinvest” 





THE SMALL INVESTORS’ COMPANY 


DOUGLAS FLEMING, 


Manager. | 














se The China Mutual Life Insurance Co. Ld. 


A BRITISH COMPANY 


é Registered under the Hongkong Ordinances and with the Board of Trade (England) 


With Assets totalling Taels 10,165,190.33. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT ASIA 


Policies {vee from all unncessary conditions and restrictions. Reduction of Premiums for Home Residences 


Heap Orrice: SHANGHAI 
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- LAW REPORTS. 





THE VANISHING MOTOR 


A Mohawk Road Crash that 
Wasn’t Heard 


At‘ H.M. Polics Court on. Mon- 
day, before Mr. Peter Grain, C. 
H. Green was summoned for neg- 
ligently driving a motor car in 
Mohawk Road at 12.85 p.m. on 
the 14th instant, and failing to 
stop after having been involved 
in an accident, ! 

Mr. N. H. Rutherford. gave evi- 
dence that he was driving home 
in his trap along Mohawk Road 
when defendant’s car came along, 
took off his rear wheel, and van- 
ished in the distance, but luckily 
witness was able to get the num- 
ber of the car. The mafoo was 
keeping a straight course at the 
time, and on his right side. 

Mr. Grain—The defendant must 
haye known that he ran into you! 

Witness—Certainly, but he went 
straight on after colliding with 
the trap, which was left sitting 
in the road with a wheel off and 
a broken axle. 

Mr. G. B. Loehr, who was pass- 
ing at the time, said he heard a 
erash and saw the person in the 
car look at the fender to see if it 
had been bent. Witness was sur- 
prised that he did not stop, since 
he presumed the occupant of the 
car must have heard the crash. 
Both vehicles were going at an 
ordinary pace. 

Defendant’s version of the ac- 
cident was that when he was pass- 
ing the fore part of the trap the 
pony seemed to swerve to the left, 
thereby bringing the rear of the 
trap into collision with the car, 
which caught a glancing blow. As 
it appeared to be very slight and 
the chauffeur called out “all 
right,”’ witness carried on. The. 
car was only going at 10 miles an 
hour, and the contact was so 
slight that only an aluminium 
bub on the car was bent a little. 
Witness thought the crash must 
have been imaginary. 

Mr. Grain—It seems astonish- 
ing that you did not hear it. 

Defendant—I have seen the 
wheels of brokers’ carriages fall 
off in the street: If I had realiz- 
ed there had been an accident I 
should have-stopped. 

In fining defendant $20, his 
Worship said there seemed to be 
no reason why he should have run 
into the trap, and motorists ought 
to be especially careful in regard. 
to slower traffic. 





- “A REASONABLE TIME ” 





What Is It, Applied to Motor- 
Cars in Forbidden Areas? 
What is a ‘reasonable time”. 
during: which a car.may be left in. 
prohibited. areas. of. the: Central 
District: during’ rush * 
. question again came up at the 


pe 


‘hours? The: 





USS. Commissioner’s Court, on. 
| Saturday, when Mr. N. E. Lurton 


hhad_ before: him - three ‘offenders 
chatged . with freaking the well 


| known regulation -concerning the 
“parking of*cars in unauthorized 
! places.” 


In the case of M. L. Hartigan, 
the lawyer, charged with parking 
a car between the hours of 10.45 
and 11.40 am. in Kiangse Road, 
the Comimssioner said it would be 
much easier if some time Iimit 
could be fixed. The . motoring 
public would then know where 
they were. The police saw a car 
parked at a certain spot, put a 
different construction upon _ the 
matter than the motorist, and saw 
fit to bring him into Court. Then 
the Court, when the defendant 
came before it, had to fix the rea- 
sonable time and it became a hard 
matter to render justice to the 
parties concerned. It was con- 
ceivable in the present case, that 
the reasonable time would be 
greater in Kiangse than in Nan- 
king Road. In the circumstances 
he would convict, but there would 
%e no penalty, defendant being 


ed. 
: J. Schuhl; defending, 
gave-notice of appeal. 

H. S. Carey and J. K. Gold, 
charged with’ similar breaches of 
the regulation, were adjudged 
guilty amd ordered to pay costs. 
The summons against P. M. Pey- 
ran, charging him with failing to 
obey signals of police on duty 
while riding a motor-cycle at the 
Nanking-Szechuen Road corner, 
was adjourned until Saturday. 


next, 





THE $20,000 THEFT CASE | 





Two Accused Sent to the Arsena_: 
Twenty Years’ Imprisonment 
for the Third’ 


The North Honan Road high- 
way robbery case was heard last 
Friday afternoon at the Mixed 
Court by Mr. C. E. Whitamore 
(British Assessor) and Mr. Lee 
Sieu-mei (Chinese osistrate) 
when Inspector MacKenzie an 
Det.-Sgt. Robertson brought be- 
fore the Court three men (Tsan 
Tsai-ching, Zung Tsoo-ji, aad 
Tsang Yoong-ching) and charged 
them with being concerned togeth- 
er cn November 26, at 2 p.m., in 
the use of violence against and 
the taking away from the person 
of Dzung Wei-zung the sum of 
$20,900, two paying-in books and 
five cheques, valued at $3,000. A 
woman, Tséu Tsang-sz, was charg- 
ed with aiding and abetting. 

Mr. E. T. Maitland, Prosecut- 
ing Solicitor, appeared on behalf 
of the Police, and said, at the 
‘beginning of the case, that he 
understood the Court had receiy- 
ed a letter asking that the accus- 
ed be hunded over to the Arsenal. 
“T intend,” said Mr. Maitland, 
“to ask myself that they be sent_ 


to the Arsenal when the case 1s | 


concluded, but: the letter, being 


sent to the’ Cuort before the evi-. 
- dence-has been heard; causes em- 
barrassment to.. the prosecution 











seen the letter myself, but ‘I ask: 
the Court to. hand it to’ me. with 





for outsiders to write letters’ to. a* 
Court ‘of Law concerning cases” 
before any evidence - was given. 
was a gross contempt of -court, 
and in most countries would “be. 
severely dealt with. “I ‘should 

have no hesitation whatsoever in: 
dealing _ severely : . 
people,” he stated, “and -I will 
consult with the other Assessors’ 
with a view to having the ‘letter 
sent to you.” 

Two men were sent to the’ 
Arsenal, and the third was given 
20 years’ imprisonment. The wo-- 
man was expelled from the Settle 
ment. ‘ 









DEPORTATION ORDER © 
CANCELLED 





Chinese in Canada to Sign $500 
Bond to Keep Peace 


At the Mixed Court last Friday 
morning, before Mr, Martin and 
Magistrate Kuan, Mr. J. Krisel 
made an interesting application 
on behailf of Waung Ching-ziang, 
who -was sentenced, on February 
20, 1915, to three months’ ‘um- 
prisonment and deportation for 
serious assault. The application 
was for the cancellation of ‘the 
order for defendant’s-deportation, 

After serving his sentence, said 
counsel, Waung had served in a 
shipping firm and later went, to 
Canada where he had led a, re- 
spectable life as a worthy citizen 
and where he had always behaved 
himself. In Canada he. had 
never fallen into. any trouble, but 
now that he wanted to return to 
his native home in Ningpo it was 








necessary for him to land at amd. * 


pass through Shanghai, hence 
counsel asked that the order be 
cancelled. x é 

Inspector J. A. MacKenzie, for 
the Police, stated that he had 
received instructions to the effect 
that the Police did not object to 
the cancellation of the order pro- 
vided defendant could put up a 


proper, substantial bond for His’: 


future good behaviour while. , n- 
the Settlement. A similar | ap- 
plication, he stated, had been”. 


made once before to Messrs. Mead | 








and Lob on August 5, 1929, and ©. 


this was refused. on ths ground + 


that Waung had four. times pre) ° 


viously been convicted’ and be-’ 
cause there were not 
reasons for the cancellation of 
order. _ ; 
The Court, after considering” 
the matter carefully, granted the: 
application on condition that’ de-- 
fendant signed a bond for $500 
for his future good behavion1 


De. ©. T. Wang, Director- 
General” of Sino-Russfan Affairg, 
haa telegraphed-to Peking asking 
for "$3,000 as expenses; otherwis 
he will be unable to return - to 
China, states the Chinese press.’ 
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-FORMIDABLE. SERIES 
OF CHARGES 


Gang of Six Men Before the 
: Mixed Court 


Six unemployed Kompo men 
(Zee Dah Kouw-tze, Daung Lieu-~ 
zing, Zee Siau Kou-tsz, Lee Vai- 
zai, Wong Yeu-sing, and Miao 
San Lah-tsz) were brought before 
Messrs. Whitamore (British As- 
sessor) and Li (Chinese Magis- 


trate) at the Mixed Court last | 


Friday on various charges. 

“Chief Det.-Insp. Cruickshank, 
who appeared for the Police, ask- 
ed for a further remand in the 
case in order. to allow the Police 
to make further inquiries. This 
was accordingly granted and a 
special hearing was ordered. 

The sixth man charged with 
being: in possession of a revolver 
and a pistol on December 7 at 688 
Fokien Road, and with being con- 
cerned. in the charges which were 
preferred against. the others, 
namely, that they were, on Decem- 
ber 6, at 331 Kiukiang Road, in 
possession of a revolver, a pistol 
and six rounds of ammunition and 
some jewels which were seized 
during a robbery from «a 
pawnshop in Woosung Road: 
that they were concerned toge- 
ther in the murder of one 
Kwoh Hyung-yui. on December 5 
whilst) committing an armed rob- 
bery. at a pawnshop at 286 Woo- 
sung Road by. shooting him; that 
they were concerned together in 
the attempted murder of one 
Zung Nyiung-kuei at tho same 
time and’ place when he and 
Kwoh attempted to raise the 
alarm; that they were toncerned 
together in an armed robbery at 
the same time and ple when 
they got away with $3,886 in 
money and jewels, the property 
of Zung Zang-hyun'g; and that 
-they were concerned together in 


armed robberies at half dozen 
other place. 

_ A. remand vas ordered, ‘as 
stated. 


PASSENGER SAVED BY 
PLUCKY COOLIE 





Japanese Attacked by Would-be 
Robbers: Rescued by 
Ricsha Man 


Tho story of extreme presence 
of mind by » plucky ricsha coolie 
and his daring arrest of one of his 
passenger's would-be assailants 
was told to Mr, C. E. Whitamore 
(British Assessor) and Mr. Lee 
Siou-mei (Chinese Magistrate) at 
the Mixed Court last Friday by 
Det.-Insp, Conduit. | 

According to.this officer’s state- 
ment, the ricsha coolie was pull- 
ing his vehicle and a Japanese 
passenger along Minghong Road 
at 5.45 pam. on Thursday, when 
out of an ailleyway darted three 
men, who held. up the ricsha, and 
made the Passenger alight. They 
began to search him and) left the 


ricsha coolie alone. The latter | been received, seach inquiny jac- 


with striking presence of mind, 
drew. a police whistle from his 


| pocket and began to blow vigor- 


ously. Following this action, he 
grappled one of i men and 
struggled with him until a Sikh 
policeman came to the scene. The 
coolie then handed over his charge 
to the responsible official of the 
law. Meanwhile, the other two 
men, hearing the police whistla 
and noticing the appearance of 
the Sikh policeman, made a dash 
for safety and were successful in 
escaping before his arrival. 

The Sikh policeman, the Japan- 
ese. passenger (Mr. T. Hurada) 
and the coolie told their story, 
their evidence corroborating the 
statements of Det.-Insp. Conduit. 
The coolie told his tale with ut- 
most simplicity and won the 
praise of the Magistrate for his 
presence of mind and his plucky 
action. 

Det.-Insp. Conduit stated that, 
apart from fhe charge of highway 
robbery, Dzung Ab-kung, the man 
caught by the coolie, was also 
charged with returning to the 
Settlement after an order had 
been made for his expulsion. 

The Court found accused guilty 
and sent him. to prison for seven 
years, his sentence to be followed 
by expulsion from the Scttlement 
once more. The Chinese charge 
sheet was marked ‘Five years, 
after which he must be brought 
before the. Court again for furth- 
er sentence.” 


FRAUDULENT USE 
OF MAILS 





Story of an “Oriental Literature 
and Art Institute” 


At the Mixed Court on Satur- 
day morning before T. Shimidzu 
(Japanese Assessor) and My. 
Tsang Chang-vung, a Chinese 
“doctor”? was charged with 
using the mails for fraudulent 
purpose and unlawfully obtain- 
ing the sum of $400 from about 
5,000 inquirers. He was sentenc- 
ed to three months’ imprison- 
ment. 

According to the statement of 
Det.-Sgt. Douglas accused some 
time ago inserted a series of ad- 
vertisements in the Chinese press 
announcing that the Oriental 
Literature and Art Institute had 
‘bean established. Persons desir- 
ing information were requested to 
send in stamps—six cents for 
local subscribers and eight cents 
for outport subscribers. Two 
other men were implicated in the 
affair, but had not yet been ap- 
prehended. One of those men 
had gone to accused and with him 
had rented a room in Sungpang 
Road. This was the address to 
which replies were to be sent. 
Accused was paid $10 per month 
for taking the letters daily to the 
other men after they had been 
delivered. The police had raided 
the place and found several .let- 
ters and an account book showing: 
that about 5,000 inquiries 
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companied by stamps. 
Questioned by the Court, ac- 


cused pleaded that he did 
not know that the affair 
was a swindle or _ that 


there was any fraud attach- . 


ed to it. His reason for taking 
on the job was because he had no 
practice as a doctor and needed 
money. The man who engaged 
him was an ex-p 


Judgment was given as stated. 


RUSSIANS CHARGED 
WITH ROBBERY 





Alleged Outrage ib®Burkiil Road — 


A Russian named Kutlun 
Mahamotoff, residing at 77 Yang- 
tszepoo Road, appeared at the 
Mixed Court on Thursday, charged 
with having been drunk and dis- 
orderly and, together with an- 


other Russian not yet in custody, , 


committing robbery with violence. 
The complainant, a Chinese, al- 
lJeged that, while walking along 
Burkill Road late on Sunday 
night last, he was spoken to by 
two Russians, one of whom asked 
him if he had his fountain pen. 
He courteously handed Mahamo- 
toff his fountain pen, whereupon 
the Russian struck him in the face 
and then ran off, bolting down an 
adjacent alleyway. The complain- 
ant followed, but was seized from 
behind by*the other Russian, who 
then robbed him of a gold ring 
and a silk scarf, worth $40. 

The accused was remanded for 
appearance before the Senior Con- 
sul’s Assessor, 





Gex. Sheng Shih-chi, Tuli of 
Shantung, has issued 2,500 “Dro- 
tection from death” certificates 
to be distributed to bandits who 
desire to leave their present life 
and become peaceful - citizens 
once more. 





Ar wa recent meeting of the 
‘Council of the Yacht Racing As- 
sociation at Home, the ‘al 
Hongkong Yacht Club and the 
Shanghai Yacht Club were added 
to the list of recognized yacht 
clubs. 


Mr. Chang’ Yi-péng, chairman 


af the Kiangsu Lanyers’ Associa- 
tion for was formerly Vice 
Minister of Justice, left for 
Nanking during the week-end to 
take part in the Provincial 
Financial conference. 





On Saturday night a smart 
capture was made by Mr. N. H. 
Rutherford. While motoring 
down Nanking Road about eight 
o'clock he heard the hue and cry 
raised and saw a Chineso bolting 
along the thoroughfare. Mr. 
Rutherford stopped his car and as 
he alighted the man attempted to 
round the back of it. Mr. 
Rutherford met him at the other 
side and securing him handed 
him over to the-first policeman on 
the scene. It is understood that 
the man is charged with theft. 


q 
é 
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NEWS FROM THE 
MUNICIPAL GAZETTE 


Shanghai, Dec. 27, 1923 





‘Volunteer Corps. ' 
Engineer Company.—Capt. H. 
W. Reah, a.c., resigns his com- 

mission, dated October 9, 1923. 


©. D. Pearson, Esq., late En- 
gineer Co. §.V.C., to be Captain. 


American Company.—Lieut. J. 
W. Baldwin is transferred to 
the Reserve of Officers. 


Ist Sergeant H. F. Kay to be 
2nd Lieutenant vice Lieutenant 
J. W. Baldwin. 














Public Health Report for 
November. 


“The health of the community 
was satisfactory during the 
month the death rate both among 
Foreigners and Chinese being 
about normal. 


Two deaths from .Smal]pox oc- 
curred, and six cases were noti- 
fied among the Foreign resident 
population. 


Onc of the fatal cases was an 
adult who, though living in 
Shanghai for 8 years, had not 
been vaccinated since childhood; 
the other was a child of 6 months 
who’ had never been vaccinated. 


In Hongkong, Smallpox was 
‘ still prevalent, there being 416 
t new cases notified and 338 deaths. 


Free vaccination was vigorous- 
ly carried on in the Branch 
Health Offices, altogether 4,394 
being done—4,255 Chinese and 
1389 Foreigners; of these 3,181 
were infamts and children. 





Attention is again drawn to the 
urgent necessity of boing | vac- 
cinated or re-vaccinated, and em- 


ployers of Native labour are ad- }. 


vised to make this 
among their employees. 


The Far East is the home of 
virulent Smallpox, and protection 
by vaccination is a duty to one- 
self and to the community. 


compulsory 


Eight cases of Diphtheria were 
notified among the Foreign resi- 
dent population. 


When Diphtheria occurs the first 
thought in many peoples’ minds, 
even to-day, is that there must be 
something wrong with the drains. 


Diphtheria is usually spread 
directly from person to person by 
the infected secretions from the-| 
throat and nose of active cases, 
recent convalescents, mild and 
missed cases, and carriers. . 








Prevention is largely a matter 
of yeisonal hygiene. 


The highest susceptibility is in 
children from 1 to 2 years, and 
the -susceptibility gradually de- 
clines up to 20 years, after which | 

period it.is at its lowest. 





‘ 
i 
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Indiscriminate coughing, sneez-_ 
ing and shouting in. one another’s 
faces, and sucking all sorts of 
articles-are the commonest ways 
in which children spread the dis- 
ease from one to the other: 


proved rabid:. by inoculation .ex-’ 
periments in. the — Municipal 
Laboratory. .The third: still 
awaits confirmation? 

A pony which ‘recently had to 
be shot was. also proved, by in- 
oculation experiment: the 
Municipal Laboratory,” to, have 
suffered from rabies. This ‘was. 
the first in Shanghai for-17 years. ~ 


Rabies.—Three cate were recent- 
ly under observation for biting 
people. All died and two were 














FURLOUGH 


| Attention of intending travellers is drawn to the New 





Route Across Canada now available. Through most 
picturesque parts of the famous Rockies. New comfort- 
able trains—specially constructed observation cars. 


‘The Canadian National Railways operate from Coast 
to Coast in Canada—touch every principal city in the 
| Dominion and many in the U.S. A. 
| 


{ 

| 

t SPECIAL FARES FOR MISSIONARIES 
| Through bookings—Any Steamship Line 
4 
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Canadian National Railways 
GLEN LINE BUILDING 
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DrJ. Collis Browttay 
CHLORODYNS 


The ORIGINAL : ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE GENUINE 


Acts like a ies cam is in The Most The Most Valuable Remedy 


eA TERY over discovered. 

De cate eh OEERA i Effectually cuts short all attacks 
AND GH of SPASMS. Checks ond arrests 
these -too often fatal diseases — 


FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
The only Palliative in 
ASTHMA, NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
BRONCHITIS, RHEUMATISM, TOOTHACHE, 


Convincing Medical Testimony with each Bottle. 
Sold in bottles by al] Chemists 


The Best Remedy known for 
COUGHS,. COLDs, 


Prices in England 1/3 and: 3/- 


Always ask fora “Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 
; “+ Sole Manufacturers: ~ 


J.T. DAVENPORT, LTD, LONDON, SE _|- 
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CHINESE FANCY AND 
IMAGINATION 





The Enduring Poems of an 
Ancient Day 


The Lost Flute and other Chinese 
Lyrics. Translated from the French 
by Gertrude Langhlin  Joerisseu. 
T. Fisher Unwin, Ld. 8/6 net. 

., The book of which this is a 

translation is “La Flute de Jade: 

Poesies Chinoises,” by Franz 

Toussaint. “Thus we get it at 

third hand in our language. It 

is to the great credit of the last 
translator that in only one or 
two instances is a French flavour 
carried over, The title “lyrics” 
is one which may reasonably be 
called “ in question. Chinese 
poetry cannot be asked to carry 
our Western labels. None of these 
poems can be truly called lyrics. 

They are, as are most Chinese 

poems, pictures rather than songs. 

The majority are, in fact, only 

sketches. The Chinese poet asks 

more of his readers or hearers 
than the Western. Many of the 
poems are nof to be understood 
without a knowledge of Chinese 
mythology and folk lore. This 
book, however, does not offer any 
explanations of the poems. The 
translator says, in her Preface :— 
“The keen joy of working with 
thought and seritiment as ethe- 

-real ag that of these Chinese 

Poems, some of which have 


ended for more than 30 
centuries, together with the 
thought of helping others to 


enjoy their charm has been 
my chief reason for putting 
them into English. In translat- 
ing the. work of Monsieur Tous- 
saint there has been no thought 
of supplying material for the 
student of Chiney> literature, 
however interesting they may 
provo from that point of view ; 
and the poems are offered with- 
out note or comment, knowing 
that the true lover of poetry 
comes to his book not to acquire 
knowledge, but for pure delight 

—and to that end I inscribe 
- this emall volume.” 

That is all to the good with 
regard to most ofthe poems. But 
in some cases the moaning is 
lost to a lover of poetry who is 
uneducated m Chinese literature, 
and in others the only value the 
words have is from the point of 
view of a study of it. Some are 
not poetry at all in any Occident- 
al sense, - 

There reMain many which are 
the “‘pure delight” that the trans- 
lator. promises. . Thesa have that 
“thought and sentiment ethereal” 
which. set. (the reader - adream. 

ere. is‘ no ‘thought 
the clothing of the woi 





of | Chinese poems. 


Joerisseu’s appreciation ig shown 
in this sensitiveness in a remark- 
able way. She never tries to 
anglicize the thought. The words 
of her translations are the 
simplest. It is as if she feared 
to bruise the delicate thought by 
conveying it in the English song 
which it must so often have set 
singing in her mind. In this so 
admirable restraint ‘her words, 
at times, are almost crude; but 
she is-content to have them 50, 
rather than that- any foreign 
thought should obtrude upon the 
contemplation of the idea. The 
only sounds which become part 
of our appreciation are the 
Chinese names, as in the poem 
“To A Friend” by Ouang-Tsi 
(A.D. 723-757) :— 

“To thank you for having made 

known to me the poetry of Tan Kia 

Liang, I am sending you some leaves 

of tea. They come from the tree 

belonging to the monastery which 
lies upon the mountain On-I. 

This is the most famous tea of the 
Empire, as of the Empire you are the 
most famous man of letters. 

Take a blue urn of Ni-Hung Fill 
it with water which has been melted 
from snow gathored, at sunrise, 
upon the wostern slope of the moun- 
tain Sou-Chan; place this urn over 
® fire of maple twigs that have been 
collected from among very old moss, 
and leave it there just’ until the 
water begins to laugh. Then pour 
it into a cup of Huen-Tcha in which 
you have placed some leaves of this 
tea, cover the cup with a bit of 
white silk woven at Hona-chau, and 
wait until your room is filled with 
a perfume like that of a garden 
of Fouen-lo, 

Lift the cup to your lips, then 
close your eyes. You will be in 
Paradise. 

‘that is not typical of the poems 
in the book. But it is one which 
appeals to the Western reader as 
more nearly approaching Western 
ideag of poetry. The fancy is so 
beamtifully adorned by the use of 
the names. Ono wants to quote 
so many; it is difficult to choose. 
Perhaps this little one by Wan- 
Tsi (A.D. 3147) entitled ‘The 
Leaf” will give an idea of the 
“ethereal thought’? which is the 
main characteristic of them ail, 
and show how. much is left the 
reader’s imagination. 

“A leaf has fallen from the willow 
tree. It is floating now upon the 
water. 

In my heart, also, time has done 
its work. I am separated from the 
young woman whom I loved too 
much; and I wait, in peace, niy 
destiny. = 

I watch the leaf from the willow 





tree. Ah! The éddying current 
carries it back toward the branch 
from which-it has fallen, .. .” 


That is all: the words just set- 
ting the imagination in motion. 
There is the fascination of. the 
There 


is” no’ 
Mrs. | dramatic expression, no lyric ex-- 


pression. Just a thought thrown 
into space, like a stone into a 
lake, and the circles extend to 
the banks, to the limits of the 
imagination. 

Mrs. Joerisseu is quite right 
with regard to most of the poems. 
Any “note or comment’? would 
have jarred; would have impeded 
rather than helped our apprecia- 
tion of them. 

JOHN LOFTING. 





THINGS CHINESE 





The “Chinese Recorder” for. December, 
1923 (Vol. 54. No. 12). 

This last number of the 54th 
volume is pleasing enough to 
carry with it an explanation of 

“Recorder’s” long. ten- 
ure of success among the 
lJarge missionary community of 
Chna and all who want 
to umderstand the Chinese 
mind, Besides the editorilal, cor- 
yespondence and such “addenda 
there are two articles on the swift 
development of China’s woman- 
hood, two on the demand for 
Christian literature, and two of 
a devotional kind, a short media- 
tion by Bishop Hind and a help- 
ful litany of intercession by the 
Rev. E. K. Hughes (L.M.S.) both 
of the Fukien province, There is 
a searching paper by Dr. James 
of the Methodist Hpiscopal Mis- 
sion, Nanking, on the question 
of education, whether there is 
not too Jarge a proportion of mis- 
sionaty funds gpent in educating 
students who bring back nothing 
to the Churches. .The facts al- 
leged will have to be seriously 
pondered from the standpoints 
both of church and school. It is 
the social unevenness produced 
by partial education that troubles 
the marriage question too, as Miss 
MacKinnon points out in her pa- 
per. Two reports of the Y.M.C.A. 
convention and the organization 
of Mission» Industrial Workers 
respectively complete the contri- 
butions on the missionary side. 

There are also three notable 
articles signed by Chinese: one 
referred to above is a place for 
bringing Christian publications 
into line with modern intellectual 
needs. Another is a sympathetic 
but_perfectly candid appreciation 
of Dr. Timothy Lew, Dean of the 
Yenching Theological School; Pe- 
king, a man of real“promise for 
a Christian Church rooted in the 
genius of the Chinese people. 
The third is a section of a valu- 
able exposition of Confucianism, 
and its bearing on the future 
“civilization of China, by Mr. Zia 
of the Law School in Shanghai. 

The editorial itself is no col- 
jection of snippets and. snapshots, 
but a carefully ‘balanced and 
sympathetic study of the Chinese 
People as they really are, their 
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; ‘possibilities. 

panoramic view of the 
YiM.C.A. Convention. members to 
make the number . special. for 





Christmas. _ ANE 
——++-—_- 

STORIES OF SCIENTIFIC 
DISCOVERY 





“§roktes“or Screntiric DiscoveRy.— 
D. B, Hammond, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1923. 6/- net. 

This is @ very zencatle, seriee 
ot biographies of riestley. 
Lavoisier: PRumford, Herschel, 
Tabre, the Curies, Darwin, Wal 
lace and Pasteur. The author 
succeeds in maintaining the im- 
pression of the simplicity, en- 
thusiasm and social service which 
characterize the lives of all great 
scientists, and shows in a very 
clear way that the very founda- 
tions of real knowledge ere of 
recent growth. There is ‘ome 
quite new matter on the life and 
work of Madame Curie, the 
discoverer of radium, and ‘in all 
the biographies a very welcome 
personal note is struck The 
common reproof that science is 
materialistic ig amply disproved 
in the lives of thiese pioneers. As 
a matter of fact this charge 
simply arises from the abomin- 
able habit of unconscious punning 
which loose thinkers are so prone 
to. “Materialism” as a system 
of natural philosophy has -no J 
necessary connexion with ‘mater- 
ialism” as a system of ethical, 
phillosophy. The latter is better 
termed “hedonism” and is most 
emphatically not the rule of life 
whitch science indicates as desir- 
eble. 

The era in ‘which individual 
workers could single-handed en- 
ormously advance the limits of 
lmowledge has apparently passed 
away but in spite of the changes 
which have occurred, this book 
should serve as an inspiration to_| 
the budding scfentiss and wil” 

most instructive, without be- 
ing tiresome, to the “man in the 

“street.” 





Hoersert Cnatiey. 





_ THE CHINA MISSION YEAR 
BOOK 


“Tae Cutna Misston Year Boox.”— 
llth issue, pp. By 11 and 373. 
Price $2. Chief Editor Dr, Frank 
Rawlinson. Pub. by the Christian 
Literature Society. 

After a three year’s interval, 
this neat volume is welcome in 
spite of the recent publication of 
that monumental study of Chinese 
Missions in the “Survey.” Fifty 
one experts contribute to this 
less detailed encyclopaedia, and 
provide. estes on various 
aspects of resent situation : 

~ --@). China bee Hen (2) Co-opera- 
tive work. (3) The Chinese Church. 

(4) The Missions (5) Evangelism. 

(6). Educational Movements, (7) 

Social Movements. (8) Literature. 

(9) Miscellaneous:: The dash 30 

pages are devoted to useful ‘ap- 

pends (y* “The Consfitution_ 
of. the. National: Christian Coun- 











labours. 


“as thrilling a story as 


il; (2) The Plan of Union of the 
‘Church -ofChrist:in China -and> 
(3) a ‘Bibliography by the Editor.” 

is.is obviously a 
of: real importance to students, of 
modern China as well as a neces- 
sity to workers in the various 





‘missions, for the Christian Church. 


is “the most coherent representa- 
tive group in China. In spite 
of wide diversity of thought 
on many questions the . Chris- 
tiam group has a more uni- 
fied life than exists elsewhere in 
China. Its influence touches every 
phasg of Chinese life. It is prov- 
ine a stimulant to enlarging 
social activity....It is the 
nucleus of the fuller, freer life 
for which China is Teaching. 2 


This well-packed and compre- | 


hensive will ®e an admitable in- 
strument for the use~of this 
Christian group and al] who are 
interested in the results of their 
A.N.R. 


AMBROSIAL MELODRAMA 


“Tue Green Goppess.”” By Louise 
Jordan Miln, Based on a Play 
of the same name by William 
Archer. Hodder & Stoughton, 
Ld. Lbndon. 

Deep in every human breast— 
not always so deep either—is the 
craving for high adventure, and 
the lure of the sight of danger 
met with daring. In the lives of 
the majority this appetite must be 
satisfied by proxy, as it were, the 
heroes and heroines of fiction 
meeting wild dangers for us, and 
daring and struggling in our 
places. For these reasons, I can- 
not imagine any normal human 
imagination not finding keen en- 
joyment in the tale which “The 
Green Goddess unfolds. True, it 
is melodrama, but of the choicest 
ingredients. - One might say 1t is 
ambrosial melodrama, 

A beautiful woman, her husband 
who is a drunken brute, and her 
lover, a prince of a man, scientist 
and aviator, are, through an ac- 
cident to their aeroplane, maroon- 
ed in the romantic little Kingdom 
of Rukh, the realm of the Green 
Goddess, and far up in the reaches 
of the Himalayan Tange. Enter 
the Rajah of Rukh; an inexpres- 
sibly suave and terrible and wick- 
ed Villain-hero, who takes them 
into his castle and plays the fairy- 
land host to them, only to an- 
nounce that he intends to. hold 
their lives in forfeit in exchange 
for those of two-of his brothers 
who have just een sentenced to 
death by the British Government 
in India. The woman, - however, 
is to be saved alive to share with 
the Rajah his throne! The Rajah 
isan Oriental, educated in Eur- 
ope, and intends to fuse the two 
civilizations in his Kingdom of 
Rukh. How the three English 
prisoners—game as ever English 
prisoners were in fact or fiotion— 
struggled for their lives and finail- 
ly won through to the point where 
the rescuing planes arrive, makes 
ie most 








avid could desire. 

William Archer, who ‘wrote the 
play.which -has here been recast 
inte novel re isa dramatic 


- authorities’ one ‘the di 













Years or s0.ago he ¢ came “out 


‘have 
points of play’ writing which he» 
had taught. ‘The. Green... God: 
“dess,” with George: Arliss in: re 
leading: part, had cal very le id. 
“successful run © in*’a “New: York~ 
theatre, later repeating ‘the success 
in London, I believe. The, critics: 
came ‘and went away tO say that 
it was not a great play, bub. ac. = 
knowledged that it was just about. 
a perfect play in its material, ats 
handling of suspense, “ situation . 
and dramatic action. The .uncri- 
tical public came and went and 
came again, to sit on the edges of 
their seats and gasp and‘applaud 
and go out, having been as com-.° 
pletely lifted out of this drab and. 
workaday Occidental world as if ‘S 
they actually bad boarded . the 
aeroplanes of the story and. been’ ’ XZ 
borne bodily to the Kingdom: of 
Rukh where the scene jis laid. — 
Luise Jordam Miln has done 
well her work. She has known— 
most of the time—where to with- 
hold her collaborating pen, leav- 
ing William Archer’s clever hand~ 
ling alone, and where to interpose 
with description and “padding.” 
Tho heart-catching suspense of the 
play took me again as I. read. the 
novel. There was, too, humour 
and sympathy and charm in the 
play, and they at® have been 
transferred intact to the book, 
As a suggestion to the reader, 
however, TI would say ‘that one» 
might almost as well skip the first, . 
70 pages. They are entirely 
Miln in origin, and, I regret to” 
say it, Jamentably dull. Whether 
for that reason, I cannot say, hiav- 
ing never read any purely Miln 
fiction, though, the book jacket 
states, there is much of it extant, 
Oxrvia Price. 


te 


MOONSHINE AND MYSTERY 




















“Prerror or tHe Wortp.’’—By Stella 
Callaghan. Mills and Boon, Ld., - 
London, - 3 2 

_ A fantastic bit of ‘moonshine 

and mystery, this story of Pier- 

“rot and his Juliet, the Poet and. 

other people. Pierrot, so the 

author tells us, is one to -whom... 
the Caill Universal is stronger. 
than the Call Personal—one who’. - 
having the. wisdom. of the ~ old, . - 
time,.must act inconsequent Of 
thought; one to whom the trap-.- 
pings of life are only’ symbiis. 














materiall to that which Ties be .- 

tears, and knows not how to re- 
concile the two, So. we have the 
hero in the midst of modern: 
Lond with its complexities:. of 
life and its most perfectly. finish-. 
ed product, .Juiliet, and ‘con- 
sequently much happens..’ Ifthe © 
reader is fortunately dowered~ 
with sufficient leisure to. read a” 
thoroughly delightful book which 
is not a-problem novel -and ‘which: 
may never. be: one: of the best 
sellers, here -is--a mixture:- of” 
whimsicality and: poetry. \:gerved 
up. With. a. Spice of novelty: 
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CHRISTMAS EVE 





By Katharine Winstanley. 


Skies where the  cloud-drifts 
writhe and rend, 

Storm spent sca at the night’s 
dim bar— 

Suddenly, down at the garden’s 
end 

Over the poplars rises a Star! 


Over the sea with its call of pain, 
Over the bare, ‘lack garden- 
fence— 

But L hear the bells of a camel- 
train, i“ 
And the air is.heavy with fran- 

TINCENSC..eeeere 





Here I walk in a voiceless night 
Where no light comes—byt I feel 
‘ twas swoet - 
When winds were wild and the 
hills were white 
And a white star led to a babe’s 
soft feet. 


They foung, Peace in the stable 
then— . 

And here, with the wind, and the 
sea’s far noise, 7 

Ah, God! for the gladness of 
Three Wise Men, _ | 

And.the wondering joy of some ; 
shepherd-boys ! | 








LONELY CHRISTMASES 





The Secret of Happiness Not 
Always in Crowds 





- By Elizabeth Pepys. 


Yes, Christmas is a marvellous | 
institution.” What the merchants 
would do without it is difficult to 
imagine. The social calendar would 
be sadly depleted were holi- 
day gaieties deleted, the children 
would feel cruelly defrauded, and 
the rest of us, grumble as we may 
at the travesties of the Christmas 
spirit too often foisted upon us 
would sorely regret its loss; Of 
genuine sentiment there is all too 
little in this cynical world and 
sometime in the midst of this 
pblesssed season there is bound to 
come to us some poignant. 
realization of its real meaning. 

Many will find this revelation 
jn church, others through © the ! 
welfare agencies so busy at this 
time, for others it will come 
through the joy of little children, 
or the surprise“of being remem- 
bered by some long-silent friend 
It-is a pity that we cannot re- 
nrember what good fellows we all / 
are all through the year, but be- 
ing creatures of habit it takes a/| 
special anniversary to stab us: 
into this realization, and at some 
moment in the holiday cele 





brations we feel again a bit of 
the old thrill which stole over Us 
as children when the story of the 
Star and the Babe was told us. 
SOLACE OF THE SOLITARY. 
Most fully to realize the signi- 
ficance of Christmas one should 


*be a little lonely. Not lonely 


with an engulfing bitterness 
which allows no alleviation, but 


lonely with a pensive melancholy 


which leads to musings and me- 
mories. Never pity the lonely, 
so they be not bitterly lonely. 
Families are the most wonderful 
part of Christmas—families such 
as yours and mine of course—but 
after all 1t takes a holiday away. 
from home in order to appreciate 
them. In the midst of Christmas 


reunions at home with all present 
down to the third cousins One 1s 


so jolly and hurried that the 
deeper significance of the day has 
no chance to appeal. But in 
memory—ah, that is difforent. 


Never pity a lonely person on }| 
Christmas Day. Invite him to; 


your home if you konestly want. 
him and think he will 
enjoy being there, but do net 
pity him. He may have a more 
truly blessed holy day than you. 


CHRISTMAS CAKES AND 
PARTIES : 








A Yorkshire Village Sketch 


In rural England the making 
of the Christmas cake and the 
subsequent ‘tastings’ are both 
something of a religion—an in- 
tegral part of the festival, and 
inseparable from much of its cus- 
tom and tradition. For weeks 
agone our village ladies have 
compared recipes, discussed the 
mysteries of cake-making» and 
baking, and flitted to. and fro 





honestly © 





those anxious and fateful 
of egg-breaking, mixing, 
stirring. 

The event—for it 7s an event— 
looms large in the rural calen- 
dar, ranking in importance as it 
does with a birth, a funeral, a 
wedding, a threshing, or a pig- 
killing day. At stated intervals 
neighbors will congregate and 
peer, skewer in hand and with 
bated breath, into the recess be- . 
yond the cautiously opened oven- 
door. They are tense moments 
these, and even the most stolid, 
calm and collected: matrons will 
betray more than a passing flut- 
ter of excitement. For the nonce 
the yet anemic-looking cake is as 
a king seated upon a threatened 
throne, with his courtiers around 
him hoping for the best, but ever 
fearful that the worst may hap- 
pen. Doubts, assurances, and 
reassurances arc exchanged in 
whispers as the assembled ladies 
fan themselves with spotless 
white aprons, donned to do hon- 
our to the occasion. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE CAKE. 

One might imagine that the 
whole Yuletide happiness of each 
family, together with the good 
name and reputation of the 
housewife, depended upon the 
success of the matter in hand. 
One of our old village dames once 
put into concrete form something 
of the feelings of those respon- 
sHle for producing a Christmas 
caka ‘Some has one thing,’ she 
whined to the vicar, ‘and some 
has another. The Lord gives us 
ail] a erdss of some sort. Now 
there’s Christmas a-coming on 
and I have n’t got the cake made 
yet, and I’m sure as each year 
comes round [ feel my cross 
growing heavier and-my trust in 
the Lord growing less so far as 
cakes goes.’ i 

In our village the Christmas 
cake may not be cut till the eve 
of the great, festival, though the 
small ‘taster’—made specially to 
know the worst—may be sampled 
by the anxious dames in solemn 
conclave, for it has no tradition 
or sentiment surrounding it. 
Final criticism and a reopening 
of the whole discussion in calmer 
frame of mind are postponed till 
the Christmas parties, at which 
those who sighed and _ panted, 
shook’ their heads and clasped 
skewers in’ one hand as with the 
other they flapped apron-borne 
air to their faces, can afford to 
laugh at what for the nonce was 
such a tremendously serious un- 
dertaking. 

SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES, 
. These. Christmas parties are not 
easy to arrange. Mrs. Brown or 
Mrs. Jones, In. the neighbouring: 
.town, may: invite a few friends 


days 
and 


from one another’s houses on for an evening at Yuletide with- 
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yen’ her next-door, neighbour 
feed” aware of the. fact, either 
before or after-the event. Not so 
in our village. No - 
has Mrs, Thompson, 
Betty at the shop, Rachel Raby, 
Lizzie Leckonby, or any-of the 
other village ladies fixed upon a 
date for entertaining their friends 
and the ceremonial tasting of 
their several cakes, than the news 
speads and the days are quoted 
in connexion with further pro- 
spective social gatherings. ‘It'll 
be neea good fixing on Wednesday 
i next week, coz that’s awd Mary 
Thompson’s party neeght, an’ 
Friday ‘ll be Lizzie Leckonby’s. 
You’ll have getten an invitation, 
have n’t you ?/—and so on. 

-We are able to do nothing in 
secret at Carthorne, and are bound 
to regulate our list of invited 
guests. to our ‘do’s,’ not by the ca- 
pacity of the ‘parlour,’ the num- 
ber of chairs we possess, or the 
‘sit down at 
table” with comfort, but rather 
with a view to maintaining future 
peace, good will, and friendship 
among our neighbors. If we have- 
n’t a sufficient supply of knives, 
forks, plates, or wine glasses. 
well, then we must borrow, as the 
other folks do at Christmas-party 
times. In fact, most of us are so 
lacking in moral courage that we 
invite rather those who fully ex- 
pect to be-invited than those we 
are most anxious to have as guests 
and cake-tasters. We know full 
well that did we do otherwise 
there would be subsequent ‘cool- 
nesses’ and ‘offense-taking,’ and 
that by some, whose pride had 
been wounded, we should be 
relegated to the sandy deserts of 
alienation. 


A TYPICAL TASTING. 


Mrs. Thompson, of Rose Cott- 
age, usually Jeads off the round of 
our village Christmas parties, each 
of which is pretty much a replica 
of the others. The little-used 
‘front parlor’ is a sort of holy of 
holies, into which the parson and 
persons of ‘quality’ may be shown, 
but which otherwise remains her- 
metically sealed as the repository 
of the grandeur of the house— 
heirlooms and treasures which 
rest on woolly mats of divers 
colours and varying degrees- of 
dampness. Early Victorian 
chairs, surpassingly . uncomfort- 
able, are drawn in a large circle 
round the fire, on which a bright 
ly burning Yulo log seems entire- 
ly unable to conquer the vault- 
like atmosphere of this state 
chamber. Front patiours at Car- 


thorne are reserved for occasions | 


such as these, and though there 
would be dire offense were ‘party’ 
guests not entertained therein, 
they would be a great deal more 
at home and comfortable in the 
spotless kitchens. However, 
tradition lays it down that 
Christmas parties at Carthorne 
shail be held”in the parlour, so 
the encased wax fruit, the star- 
ing, stuffed owls, and the rows of 
framed funeral cards of every re- 
lation to three generaions back 
are all duly dusted and decorated 
with greenery. i cS 
At the outset: there is an .un- 
_bending: stiffness and © adaman- 














ine frost permeating and hang- 
~ing over the assembled guests: 
They have all*put on their ‘party 


manners’ with their festive. 
clothes, and, ‘sitting very erect, 
are  obyiously restrained © and 


weighed down by a determina- 
tion to ‘mind their p’s and q’s.’ 
The passing round of fearsomely 
coloured and liberally frosted 
Christmas cards, the collection of 





which has gxtended over 


many 
years, does little toward thawing 


the atmosphere, nor does. the 
family ‘albium’ containing _ the 
photographs of those whose 
‘death-eards’ adorn the walls 
around produce buoyant merri- 
ment or peals of ribald laughter. 
Up to this stage everyone is pain- 
fully ‘proper.’ ‘Then, with 
laboured apologies, Mary Thomp- 
son departs to the back regions to 
‘see about supper.’ Chairs are 
forthwith ‘drawn nearer the fire, 
the menfolk surreptitiously _ re- 
move the antimacassars which 
have had a subduing influence 
upon them, the aforementioned 
party manners are speedily drop- 
ped, and by the time Mrs. 
Thompson bids her guests follow 
her to the kitchen the ice is broken 
aad the Yuletide spirit reigns at 
ast. 


There are coloured Yule can- 


dies, a cheese with the sign of the 
Cross scraped on it, mince p' 
Yule cake, and pig under various 





disguises on the table, but the 
«piace de résistance is the cakr\ 
The cutting of the cake is always 
cerem_nially performed on Christ- 
mas Eve, and its virtues and 
shortcomings discussed thon, but 
the present is the rea] public trial 
when almost every cake- in - the 
neighbourhood is brought _ under 
review—the “failers” (failures) 
the. “‘sad uns,”. the ‘dry -’uns,“ 
those not baked long enough and 
those baken too long; those not. 
kept sufficiently-long and’ those 
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I 
|. EVENING.DRESS FOR MEN 








Suggestions for .the: ‘Ador n 
of the Sturdy: Oak 





_ By Elizabeth Pepys. 


Men’s simple ’. black- evening 
dress has always created a deal 
of discussion. No, we do not 
mean the discussion as to the 
number of buttons on’ the ‘waist- 


trousers. Tima and thought has 
been well invested on ~< these 
weighty matters and we know of 
instances in which the delibera- 
tions of the ushers over their 
turnout for a fashionable wedding 
has been as prolonged as that: of 
the bridesmaids on the question 
of sheaf bouquets v. Victorian 
posics. 


We allude to the matter of the 
black evening dress fior men, with 
nothing but lapel facings or braid 
to adorn it and all too 
latitude in the way of studs and’ 
cuff links. The strong man attri- 
butes this to the natural shrink- 
ing of the truly great male from 
excessive ornament, his desire:for 
simplicity and disdain of ‘out= 
ward 
the usual domestic difficulty 
ing her husband ‘into 
evening regalia will say that this 
is due simply to masculine lazi- 
ness and that if a man had to go’ 
to all the trouble that olf 
sacrificing women take to choose 
an evening gown, there would be 
fewer sovial—functions. 
other explanation 


in 








is that man 


in gayer rainment for parties bub 
that selfish woman, desiring an 
effective background for _ her 
peaceck (pardon the mis-analogy) 
has imposed sombre black upon 
him. meee 
_ There scems a certain likelihood 
in this last theory when we think 
of the complication involved int 


ing as well as to. one’s own. 
Gentlemen who affected bright 
orange for evening wear would 
meet with but scant favour from 
ladies who looked their loveliest 
in shell pink. One gentleman 
confessed to mé the other evening 
that he had Jong desired to blos- 
som forth in evening clothes of a 
passionate purple with waistcoat. 
of mauve and studs and links of 
amethysts. Another, looking from. 
the baleony of the Astor ball room. 
room to the animated arabesque 
of dancers below said his ideal of. 
modish elegance in men’s -party 
apparel would be fur-edged col- 
lars, suffs and trousers. Others, ; 
especially of a summer time, : 
advocate masculine decolletaye, 
and sigh for a modern Moses . to 
lead them out of the sombre desert 
of winter blacks and summer 
black and whites. Comment upon’ 


fully received. 





‘not to’ mention - those:..iced. : 
otherwise . ambitiously decorated: 
| J, Raizfax Blekeborough, «1 
the Spectator,” .’~ ARG 











* 
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litle’. 


show: Any wife who has. . 
full - 


Still an-., 


dressing to one’s partners colour- — 


.which have “sunk i? ? middle? : 


coat, the precise notch of the col- ~ ‘ 
lar or even the silk braid on the 


would really love to blossom forth: | 









this buraing point will be grate- 












































“BRITISH FILM PROGRESS 


Handicapped By Want of Capital 


Red duitehoon of the British 
ational Film League,—which 
the Prince of, Wales ease: 
ly promised to attend, marks a 
turning point in the progress of 
British films, wrote E. A. Bang- 
han recently in the ‘Daily News.” 
That ‘progress has been over a 
very rough road and, as far as 
the most far-sighted can see, the 
rough road ahead is quite as ditii- 
oult. 

The chief obstacle British films 
nae bad tot summons has been 
wan: capital, and that, again, 
has been conditioned by rs re 
stricted market. There are, more 
or less, some 3,500 cinema, theatres 
in Great Britain; there are quite 
20,000 in America. American 
film-makers have found in this 
country an additional market, 
after collecting the profits of 
their own cinemas. 

Obviously this has meant a 
grave difficulty for British films; 
and it has not been made less 
grave by the fact that in the past 
many indifferent films were made 
in thig country. 

On the other hand, notwith- 
standig their strong organiza- 
tion, American films have become 
machine-made and sterotyped, and 
the orgy of success which hitherto 
film-making has achieved there has 
led to wasteful expenditure of 
money, much of it in the nature of 
graft. 


That we can produce films quite 
equal to those of America has 
boen’ proved during the last week 
or 80. 

We ure in a splendid position 
in this country to make films. Wo 
have our own scenery, and we are 
in a convenient geographical 
position to make films on the 
Continent. We have many talent- 
ed producers, and many most 
gifted players. America has dono 
us the honour of adopting many 
of them. Would it not be more 

- tothe point to lead the world’s 
films in artistry? To make small- 
er ‘and better pictures? I shall 
be told that the exhibitor insists 
on having elaborate pictures in 
the American manner because he 
finds his cinema-goers demand 
them. But I am ai firm believer 
in human nature, and the film 
that touches the hearts of the 

ublic is the film that will 
ave the lasting success. 

To make good films, imagina- 
tive, poetic and human, rather 
than expensive and frigid imita- 
tiong of American films should be 
the aim of our producers. They 

can ba thade to pay within the 

restricted market of our own 
country. ~ Give these to our 
cinema-goers, and they will soon 
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discover their merits. ‘Among the 
many British films to be exhibited 
during the Great Film Weeks are 
many pictures of that character, 
and the big effort made by the 
British National (why not Brit- 
ish Empire?) Film League should 
do much to convince the publio 
that we can and do make films of 
uncommon merit. 








SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPHY 





Views of Prof. Lowell 


Prof. A. S. Lowell examines 
the question of spirit photogra- 
phy from a novel angle. Let us 
assume, he says, in a recent pa- 
per that the average death-rate 
in a civilized community is 10 
per thousand (which is low), and 
the average death-rate in an un- 
civilized community is from 20 
to 25 per thousand. We will take 
an average of 15 per thousand. 

“The population of the world 
is stated to be sixteen hundred 
millions, taking the total deaths 
per annum twenty-four millions, 
or twenty-four million spirits 
per annum, 

“Now the age of man is vari- 
ously estimated from six thou- 
sand years to sixty million years 
the first estimate being not ac- 
cepted by science. Let us take 
the age of man from his first ap- 
pearance and estimate the time 
one. million years (also a low 
figure), multiply the above 
twenty-four millions by one mill- 
ion, we have a total of twenty- 
four million million spirits since 
the birth of man, assuming that 
sprits are immortal. 

“Now questions arise: What is 
the position of spirits im space? 
Are they in our immediate vici- 
nity? They must be or_ they 
could not be photographed. Do 
they occupy vacant space, or, all 
space When we leave, do we 
push them aside? Do excrescen- 
ces such as built by man, build- 
ings'etc., displace them? Do 
fast moving vehicles run over 
them (horrible thought), or push 
them aside? Do spirits have 
length, breadth and _ thickness, 
or just length and breadth, ex- 
hibiting only the face? Is the 
entire body spiritized? 

Does each spirit have a sepa- 
rate space or are they a con- 
fused jumble? Now let us add 
the query does man alone have a 
spirit? Or, has every living 
thing a spirit? If so, the total 
number of spirits since life be- 
gan makes the question of spirit 
photography ridiculous; as there 
would not be room on the face 
phere for such a vast. number of 
of the earth or in our -atmos- 
spirits.” B 








BURNING OF OLD LOVE 
LETTERS 





Diverse French Views 


Should old love’ letters be 
burnt? This is a question which 
the “Liberte” has been putting to 
a number of well-known people _ 
in Paris, and it publishes to- 
night some of the replies, writes 
the Paris correspondent of the 
“Morning Post” on October 22. 
"Mme. Alphonse Daudet, widow 
of. the great French novelist, 
points ouf that life is so 
ephemeral and its duration so 
doubtful that it may be better 
to leave nothing behind us and to 
let all disappear with us. ‘“Fumee 
sur fumee, reve sur reve. On 
the other hand, just because life 
is so short should we not preserve 
all.that may lend @ charm to it 
‘and contribute towards rendering 
it happier? She inclines to the 
latter point of view. ‘Otherwise 
we should never have had the 
pleasure of reading the letters of 
an Epinasse, and, nearer to our 
own times, the admirable cor- 
respondence of Flaubert or 
Balzac in the  Ietters to 
‘L’Inconaue.’ ” 

M. Michel Corday, the brilliant 
contemporary author, prudently 
recalls that in the case of letters 
from a woman their preservation 
may risk exposing her to the 
anger of a jealous partner if she 
still lives, or to posthumous 
reprobation if she be dead. On 
the whole he votes in favour of 
total destruction of old love 
letters. To those who object 
that by so doing we may deprive 
posterity of many delightful 
moments he suggests that, if it 
is desired to preserve . passages 
worthy of it, such letters should 
be recopied without their 
signatures. 

M. Henri Duvernois, the author 
of many charming stories, is 
much more positive in his reply. 
“Burn them without hesitation,” 
he says, ‘“‘in order to preserve a 
souvenir that will be all the more 
wonderful because it will be 
idealized through the im- 
possibility of all control by 
reality. The most —beautiiful 
flower, when dried and pressed, 
loses all its perfume and its 
colour; and it is the samé with 
a love letter when the love that 
inspired it has died. An old love 
letter is a pleasant souvenir, but 
it should ‘be only a_ souvenir 
embellished and purified.” 





New York, Dec. 22.—The Phil- 
adelphian, Mr. Cyrus Curtis, the 
head_of the Curtis Publishing Co., 
has purchased the “New: York 
Evening Post.””—Reuter’s.. Amer: - 
ican Service, 3 ’ 
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CARICATURIST OF KINGS 





Famous French Artist’s 
Visit to London 


A pencil flashed in the facile 
fingers of a little man with twink- 
ling eyes as he stood in the cor- 
ridor of the Continental boat 

« train at Victoria to-day, and in 
a few seconds there he was twink- 
Jing up from the paper as you see 
him here. 

But since he was “Sem.” the 
famous French caricaturist, he 
wag not too kind with his own 
features; for even those who con- 
sider that they suffer most at 
the hands of the artists who put 
a drop of acid in their ink can- 
not complain that the caricatur- 
ists are any gentler in their treat- 
ment of themselves. 

“Sem” has probably sketched 
more notable. people than any liv- 

"ing artist. Asked to suggest # 
number he said it might be thou- 
sands, - . 

He follows beauty to the brink 
of its seabath at Deauville, diplo- 
matic dignity to the café tables 
at Biarritz, finance to the salons 
of the Riviera. 

As for crowned heads—he be- 
gan to compile a list, and it was 
like a, mingling of the jbluest- 
blooded ‘pages born from Debrett 
and the Almanach de Gotha. 

There was King Edward, the 
present King when he was Prince 

Wales, the ex-King of Por- 
tugal, the King of Sweden, tlie 

King of the Belgians, and may 


ers. 

“Sem”? was a great friend of 
King Edward, and Queen Alex- 
andra bought and presented to 
her. husband the whole collection 
of caricatures of the late 
monarch. 

“ALL PARIS.” 

Not many ‘oi’ London’s present 
day artasts gave been the subject 
of his penciul—Sir Henry Irving 
and Sir Squire Bancroft are more 
of the generation of his Knglish 

allery. ‘ 

Pant Paris! ‘Tout Paris,” he 
says, with a smile. And this. is 
true to suck an extent that you 
are not really a well-known 
Parisien or Pamsienne until you 
have been caricatured by “Sem.” 

Mme. Fahmy was sketched at 

Deauville by “Sem,’? who pro- 

phetically labelled his few deft 

lines, “La disenchantée.” - i 

Probably the two chief causes 

_ of “Sem’s” success are due to the 

\ fact that he works as much with 

} his brain as with his pencil, and 
always catches his subjects in 
movement, 

' “Loujours & mouvement” he 
said, emphatically. ‘Yet I do 
not work quickly. {t is neces- 
sary, if possible, to be with peo- 
ple for some days and study 
them closely. I give myself a 
. great deal of time if I wish to do 
a subject really well. . 

“But the basis of the idea in 
the brain must be movement. I 
never ask people to sit or stand 
still for me.” z 


And of thé many hundreds of. 


Beople he has caricatured, the 
artist is proud to say that he 
~ hag never made one: angry.. 
This is ‘“Sem's” first visit to 
London since -pre-war. days. 


On_this occasion he-came to 
see Hpinard race in the Cam- 
bridgeshire. 4 

Apart from this, “Sem” seem- 
-ed to be chiefly interested jn the 
fact. that Oswald Birley is paint- 
ing bis portrait for the next 
Royal. Academy exhibition. 


FORTUNES FROM DANCE 
CLUBS 


By t. 


Each winter sees the opening 
of a great number of new dartice 
clubs which, after a few months, 
aro shut again. Their proprie- 
tors either retire with a finetbank 
balance or haunt the corridors of 
the bankruptcy court. It’s all a 
matter of luck—and personality. 

A dance club which is lucky 
enough to find immediate po- 
pularity makes amazing profits. 
£60,000 in eleven months, £45,000 
in one short season, £2,000 in a 
single week—these are actual 
figures, impossible though they 
may sound. And on top of this 
there is always the chance of 
selling it for 10 times its pur- 
chase price if the proprietor is 
clever enough to sell just at the 
right moment. 

Lavishly-decorated clubs, with 
floors that make dancing a 
dream, and a good orchestra, 
often meet with so little success 
that their doors are closed within 
a month, The tiny, stuffy, and 
almost shabby club, on the other 
hand, may bring so much wealth 
to its proprictor as to leave him 
gasping with the wonder of it. 

The secret, in practically every. 
case, is the proprietor himself. 
If he has a personality which can 
secure the friendship of the right 
kind of people success awaits 
him, ate casual dancer conte 
again and again, bringing his 
triends with him, and the famne of 
the club spreads rapidly in the 
right circle. It develops a charac- 
ter entirely its own. It attracts 

| a particular class—literary peo- 
ple or ‘business magnates or 
actors—and thus becomes some- 
thing more than a mere place for 
dancing, 

To sell on the full tide of pros- 
perity is the one thing a dance 
club proprietor ought to do—and 
the one thing he never does. 
Sixty-five thousand -pounds was 
offered for one club at the begin- 
ning of last season, and was un- 
hesitatingly refused. A month 
or so later the proprietor sold it 
for £5,000, urd considered he had 
made a good bargain. 

Another club, purchased for 
£6,000 nearly two years ago; 
brought in’ £40,000 within 12 
mouths of its opéning and avas 
then sold for £43,000. To-day it 
does not even exist. 


G. Manser. 








MAGYAR MONAREHISTS 








Significant Deputations to 
L = Spain _ 

If the - various © reports ure 
reliable, Count Julius’ Andrassy 


will: travel. within:the next.few © 
days to Lequeitio, in: Spain, in 
order to pay his respects to the 
ex-Empress Zita and her children 
on behalf of ‘the . Hungarian ~ 
Legitimists, -writes the’ Vienna 
correspondent of the “Observer.” 


He will be accompanied by other...” 


leaders of that party, and’ the. 
issue of his journey is declared to 
be of great importance. Count 
Albert Apponyi, whois on a 
lecture tour in the United States, 
is also due at Lequeitio in a few 
days. Although Count Mikes, 
the Bishop of Steinamanager, 


_Who took an active part in the 


Karl-putsch, denies the rumour, 
he, too, is expected in Spain™ 
about the same time. 


The Hungarian Legitimists . 
want to proceed unanimously, it 
is alleged, because efforts are be- 
ing made by the Monarchists of 
other countries, Austria in par- 
ticular, to play first fiddle at. the - 
“Court” and to push their own - 
ideas in the political education 
of the “young King” Otto. From 
another source it is gathered that 
recently the members of tha 
Hapsburg ex-dynasty took an 
oath of allegiance to “King Otto.” 


Thus the conclusion is drawn 
that the Magyar  Legitimist. 
aristocrats will attempt to 
checkmate the influence of the 
Austrian Monarchists, and they. 
intend Otto to be trained in 
Hungarian political law and 
history. A Hungarian aristocrat, 
who would be called to Lequeitio, 
is to supervise the education ot ~ 
the “King.” = 





Sl 
PAN-AFRICAN CONGRESS 





Difficulty of Overcoming the 
Prejudice of Whites 


* “Seientifically and biologically 
there is no difference ° between 
black and white, but negroes 
have to take into account the 
fact that a psychological effect is 
created in the minds of certain 
whites against negroes.” 


This declaration was made by. 
Dr. Du Bois, who presid 
at the third biennial Pan-African 
Congress at Westminster. 


ce 

Mr. Rayford Logan, who Had 
been an officer in the United 
States Army during the war, 
said wherever the American went 
there antinegro propaganda was 
spread. 

Mr. B. F. Seldon said he was 
mmpelled to leave the Y.M.C.A. 
in America e of =the 
differentiation - made between 
blacks and whites. The coloured 
races were losing faith in 
Christianity because it did not 
live in the~ neighbourhood in 
which it talked. Coloured folk 
would. not always stand. where’: 
they were, and if religion was”. 
not unalloyed they would become 
@ group of infidels, 
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~ Per str, Chengtu; December 23,—For- 
Chefoo.—Countess and Miss’ O'Kelly. 

Per str. Fengtien, December 2 For 
Hongkong —Mr. Clark. 


Sept = Ze fa3 Per -R.M.S.-Empress of Australla; 
. December’24. From Hongkong. Messrs. 
"A. Blemer, ©. M, Cottreal, O. J; Fer- 
guson, N.’Georffry,” B. Hall, SH j 
Hewar, Miss B. M, Hinder, Messrs. J. 


7) 


Per str. Luchow, December 23.—T 
R, Hindmarsh, T. ais Hilles; Miss J. | Swatow.—Mr: and Mrs, H. P. Rot { 
B. Houta, Mrs, H. D. Hume, Mrs. | con and two children. ch 


Per str. Kaiping, December 23,—F 8 


* Messrs. Maillard, J. At 





8. President Madison Jan. 
Per P. & O. S. Kashgar... ,, 
Per N.Y.K.S. Fushimi Maru‘), 


OUTWARD 


* For Marsemies, Lonpon, etc.— 





Per N.Y.K.S. Kashima Mara Dec. 29 
Per B.F.S. ‘Patroclus «Jan. 3 
8 
2 





Per P. & 0. S. Khiva. .. ,, 
Per N.Y.K.8. Hakone Mara }, 1 


Fon Jara, Canapa, U.S.A, & Evnore : 
Per A.L.S, Prosident Grant Jan. 8 
Per R.M.S. Empress of Asia ,, 12 
Per 0. ‘Raga Mara... |, 12 
Per T.! Tenyo Mara... 5, 13 
Per O.SK.S. Manila Maru... )) 14 

For Maxma, Avsrratia axp New 

Zeaann via HoxoKoNo :— 
Per N.Y.K.8, Kashima Mara Dec, 29 
LS. President Wilson _,, 31 
Patroclus Jan. 3 
President Madison ,, 3 

















PASSENGERS 





INWARD. 


Per PL & 0. S$. Kaisari 
December 20. From Kobe, ; 
Bradley, Miss Olivera, Mr. C, Whit- 
Intch, Mr. R. Scrivener, Mis. S. Lenng, 
Mr. 'W. Rose, Captain A. McPhail, 
Mr, A.’ Sheppard, Mr, S. Robb, Mr. 
©. "Burgers. 

Per str, Hsin Peking, December 21. 
From Ningpo. Mr, Handley Derry. 

Per str. Fengtien, December 21. 
From Chefoo. Miss Willoughby. 

Per str, Hsin Ningshao, December 
21, From Ningpo, Mr, F. M. Peter- 


.sen.* 
Per stf, Kingsing, December 21. 
Captain Meyrick, Mr. 







sFrom Tientsin, 
J. Guna. 

Per str. 
Foochow. 


Hsinchi, December 21, From 
Mr, G, A. Ratcliffe, Mr. J. 
Mr. H. J. Halverstadd, Miss 

” Mullikin, Mrs. © Bruny, 
vs. Clennell, Mr. O, Yanosuki. 

Per str, Hsin Kiangteen, December 
22. From Ningpo. Messrs, J, Jensen. 
Prashe, 

Per str. Poyang, December 22, From 
River Ports, Mr. and Mrs. Currie, Mr. 
Tuck, Mr. D. R. Alstow, Misses i. and 
H, Cockburn. 

Per str. I.uenho, December 22, From 
River Ports, Messrs, Harper, Sherwin, 
J. A. Dayer, Golding, J. Loavy, Ai. T- 
Campbell, C. Thompson, J. Batres, Nie- 
wenhues, Mrs. A. Morris, Mrs. Wemyss, 
Mrs. Smith and two children, Mrs, L: 
O'Driscoll. 

Per str. Hsin Peking, December 23. 
From Ningpo, Mess. 4 ‘A. P. Squires, 
H. Buckley and J. Fi 

Per str. Sunning Dopemver 23, From 
Canton and Hongkong. Mr, and Mrs. 
P. “Markham, Mr, N. Sweeney. 

Per str. Kungwo, December 23, From 
River Ports, Mr. and Mrs. G. Carpe, 
Mr, and Mrs, F. Bull, Mr. F. Oakes, 
1g Naval Ratings, Mr. J. H. Vogel. 

Per str, Shuntien, December 24. From 
Weihaiwei. Mr. and Mrs.: Mills, 

Per str, Luenyi, December 24° From 
River Ports. Mr. and Mrs, Fenerbach, 
Lundh, ‘Mrs. 
B. M. Almberg. Four British | Navai 


Ratings. 

Per str, Ningshao, December 2. 

From River Ports, Miss ©. Pauly. 
Mrs. Batty, 


Mrs. A M: Richardson, 





















December . 24. 


~SBrom iver Porte’ Mr. and- Mrs, Pe 


Peterson and two children. 


» 
2 | Sundhumer, Mr. é “Lunders, Mrs, H. 
2 
4 





W. Robjotm, Mr. M, Schoubery, Mrs. 
Mi. Scollay, Mr. E. Storer, Miss’O. 
Sawyer, Mr. G. M. Sawyer, Mr. and 
Mrs. ‘jong, Messrs. D. Thornley, W. 
A. Sundhumer, C. F. Miss 
Ambrose, Mr, Artino, Mr. and Mrs. 
@. J. Baker, ‘Mess. Bemadi, Bigedi, 
Bury, Cgieria, Castagnino, Misses Del: 

ML. ee K. Duncan, E. Pox, 
Messrs, Gillette, R. Komaki, Mr, 

Mrs. Manceri, Mr, Paternar, Mrs. ” 
Peosner, Messrs, J. ©. Saunders, San- 
ches, Scamerzzi, Miss ‘Vornos, Messrs, 
‘Antonelli, Aetman, Andereoff, Miss 
Baliarm, ‘Messrs, Baromtini, Boehinioff, 
Cadenazzi, Mrs. Candenazzi, Messrs. 
Contini, Dobroff, Flori, Giorgiani, Mrs. 
Gicrgiani, Messrs, Granelli, Garonetta, 
Tnnoccenti, — Tsukoki, Kranopcozoff, 
Lucini, Mosca, Mrs. Mosca, Messrs. 
Messina, Mogat, Misses Bolastri, Rago- 
nese, Mr. Rankonzky, Mrs, Spampani, 
Miss Spamgani, Messrs; — Scarone, 
Soldano, Slaeff and Miss Vasilieff. 

Per M.M.S. Andre Lebon, December 
24 From Marseilles. Messrs. Dreyfus, 
Mizewsky,  Noelting, Mrs. Bourgeois, 
Mrs, Bandinel, Mr. and Mrs, Laurov 
und child, Mrs, De Lapeyriere and 3 
children, Mr. and Mrs. Vachez, Mr. 
and Mrs. Delente and child, Misses 
Riquet, Lamillicre, Mr. Raindre, Mr, 
and Mrs, Michel,’ Messrs. Tittman, 
Daudrumez, Mr. 
child, Mr. Nevel and two children, 
Mr. and Mrs, Dupuy, Mr, and Mrs. 
Tikotsky and child, ’ Sisters Orsola, 
Rossi, Agnes, Wittoria, Mr. Bakerow. 
sky, Mrs. AUamovitch, Mrs. Landau and 
two children, Mr. Laurent, Mr. and 
Mrs. Berger, Mrs. Abouk, From 
Saigon. Miss Bruyere, Messrs. Fried- 
man, J. B. Pratt, Mr. and Mrs. Haim 
and two children, Mr. Castaigne, From 
Hongkong. Messrs. Madar, Kornitzen 
and Miss Simonet. 

Per str. Tuckwo, December 27. From 
River Ports. Mrs. ©. Campbell, One 
Naval Rating, Messrs. Cockburn. A. 
Mittag, B. Henry, Mr. and Mrs, Maas- 
gen, Miss Boessuite. Messrs. N. A. 
Molchonoff and G. D. Jack, 


OUTWARD. 
Per str. Tatung, December 20,—For 
River Ports—Mr: 0, E. Wurtzburg. 
Per str. Hsin Peking, December 21. 
-For Ningpo—Mr, J. Frost, Mr, §. 
Barton, Mrs, J. S. Shearer. 
Per M.M.S, Chambord, December 
21.—For Narsellles—Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Durang, Misses Durang, Mrs. 
Coubliteky, Mr, and Mrs. J. W. 
Schroeder, Mr. and Mrs, R. Noiron, 
Mr. A, Noiron, Mise §. Noiron. Miss 
G. Staheyeff, Messrs. A. Mihelson, M. 
P. Riou, H.’ Lemaitre, E, Roheo, J. 
J. Remonet, J. Michaud, J. 
Jaunes, J. Guyomarch, A. Mourougean, 
©. Thebyne, H. Jeangean, A. Delpon, 
A. Hollenger, N. Philippe, J. Le 
is, F. Canton, P. Hellion, ©. Branie, 





Perretti, 









G. Trehael, C. ‘Perica, L. der, 
Roileau, Le Moigue, R. Dagens, For 
Port Said—Mr.  P. Dimitriow, For 





. and Mrs. de Freitas, 
Mr, Bose, Mr. F. B, Pitcairn, Mr. 
and Mrs. R, Suthedand, Mr, AL L. 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs, S. J, Hicks, 
Messrs. A. Reudtorff, H. C. Dumbell, 
J, B. Wood, Mrs, J. Behar and child, 
Mrs. G. Marques, Miss N. Morgado, 
Mr. L. G. da Silva, Mr. and: Mrs. 
Kousminisky and child, Mrs. 8. 1. 
Padilla, Mr. “M. Bateba, 

Per str. Suiyang, December 22.— 
For Tsingtao—Mr, J.C. Bosustow, 
Mz, and “Mrs. H. 3M. eee 
Per str, Wenchos er 22.—For 
River Ports—Mr. G. Kirkham,“ 


Hongkong— 





and Mrs. Kisloff and | 


Chinwangtao.—Mr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Browet’ and child. 

Per R.M.S, Empress’ of Australia, 
December 24.—For Vancouver, 
Mr. 
Garrick, Misses 0! I. and K, B. Cadell- 
Garrick, Messrs, F. 8. Elias, T. Bhless, 
B. Frankel, J. Goulmy, 0. 0. 








. P. Henderson and child, Miss 
Hoegnard. Mr. J. H. Lawrence, Rev. 
J, D. MacRae, Messrs. §, W. Molli- 
son, C.-J. Williams, Mrs. W. ©, White - 
and Mr, G. B. White, 

Per A.L.S, President Jefferson, Dec: 
ember 27.—For Kobe.—Mr. 8. S. Ohel- 
arom. For Seattle.—Miss I. A. Leaman, 
Mr. 
Turner, Misses Turner, 8, Turner, H. 
Haiversteat, M. ©. Alexander, Mr. F. 





and Mrs. Hubert, 


ete « 
J. B, Gluck, Mrs. GJ. Cadell- 


iY 
# 


ea 


Mr. and Mrs, A. R. Kittie 
J. H. F, Kent,. Mr. and Mrs 
jelson, Mr, and Mrs, G., Rainey, 
©. Vestal, Miss B, Francisco, Mas. . 








B. Wolf, Mr. and: Mrs. A. W. 





FERRARI.—On 


JACOB.—On 


MADAR.—On December 23, 1023, a 


MAIN.—On December 23, 


MEADE.—On December 2%, 1923, 


_RENWICK.—On 


BTIRLING. 


WHITEHEAD.—On December 24," 


TONNOCHY — RIVERO. 
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R. Langdon. . 
BIRTHS ty 
BENJAMIN.—On December 90, § 
Hee at the Victoria Nursing | 
Shanghai, to Mr. and . 4 


cra Charles Benjamin, a ¢ 
daughter. 

December 26, 
1923, at the Victoria Nursing 
Home, Shanghai, to Mr. and 
Mrs. A. P. Hervari, @ son, i 
still-born. i 
Friday, December 1 
21, 1993, at 11 Park Lane, 
Shanghai, to Mr. -and Mrs. 

I. Jacob, ai son. 







at No. 14 Kungping Road, to if 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Madar, a BA 
daughter. x 

1923, % 
at the Victoria Nursing Home, 
Shanghai, to Mr. and Mrs. 
James R. Main, a son. 





at the Palace Hotel, Shang- 
hai, to Mr. and Mrs. Stephen 
J. Meade, a daughter. 

December 24, 
1923, at Ste. Marie’s Hos- ° 
pital, Shanghai, to Mr. and ; 
irs. F. G. Renwick, a daugh- |: 
er. 





Qn_ December 12, ‘. 
1923, at Dr. O’Neill’s Nursing 
Home, Tientsin, to Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Stirling (Taikoo 
Villa—Hotung), a son, Jphn 
Ef rrisson, 


1923, at Dr. Fearn’s Home, —. 
Shanghai, to Mr. and Mrs, 0. 
C. Whitehead, a son. ry 





MARRIAGES 0, 


— On 
December 27, | 1923,, at=-the 
Ohurch ‘of the Sacred. Heart.” 
of Jesus,. Shanghai, -Frederick’ <4 
‘Anthony’ "Tonnochy . to” Misa’ 9 
_ Gladys: Agnes: Rivero. Hong: of 
kong San - 
papersplease copy.?-:~ q 
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Direction [Force, 


(1-12)} 





\ ao. 











C—clouds F—fog _ 


L—lightning O-—overcsst (dull) S—anow Z—ealm 


2 | 45.4 56.7 
2~+ 39.4 | 36.0 . 49.5. 
2 131s | 27.4 41.7 
1 |.36.1 | 30.3 { 51.2 
2 (46.8 | 403 , 65.8 
3. | 495 | 45.9 156.1 
1 | 50.2 | 49.5 ; 51.8) 
i ! 
Explanation . 
B—blue sky D—drizzle H—hail M—misty (hazy) R—rain T—thunder 








SHANGHAI THERMOMETER READINGS FOR THE WEEK 


in. the open air in s*shaded situation in the Foreign Settlement 

















‘Thermometer (Fahr.) i Rainfall 
Date Minimum Maximum i. Inches 
e 1923 1922 | 1923 1922 | 1923 1922 
Deb. 21 41.0 38.9 56.2. 52.0 | Nil. 
88 358 © 39.0 50.2 H Nil 
a 88 28.6 41.0 42.0 
ee 27.0 38.4 51.0 ‘3 | 
” 95 374 -33.8 654 BLO 
"96 45.2 39.8 548 59.0 
7 48.0 46.0 58.0 60.0 









Over 40 years agothe Laté Lord Beaconsfieldtes- 
Ufed to the benefits he received from Himrod's 


Asthma Cure, and every post brings similiar. 


Setters to-day, 


FAMED FOR 50 YEARS. 
Sold in tins by alte ‘Chemirta and Stores 
throughout the country 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS: 


In the outports can rely on fresh 
supplies of ‘Films, Plates and 
Papers and. all Photo Sundries 
by sending - to 


Mactavish & Co., Ld. 
The Hongkew: Medical Hall, 
Shanghai. 





Developing: and Printing by 
experienced. operators. 





OVER. PerEHE SE REPUTATION 3 


D RG’S Pitts Fo a 
iin TivERsonevsns 
INVALOARLE for DISEASES of these INFO! 38 
ORGANS.GRAVEL.BACKACHE.GO’ Cee | 
Price $s., leading CHEMISTS. oF Post Freo 
WLEGLERO Su W.5,Londoog 


Date GLE G., APERIEN ad 
Dal 


Price St, 
aes FOR EE 
SAF EC RECIANLE: POM Loe ALT MENTS. 











INAEREIAY Price 3, 
DH. LE GLERC'S SOAP. is. of 6 Tablets os. 

















~A GIFT THE RECEIVER NEVER FORGETS 


VENUS EVERPOINTED PENCILS 


















-No. 66 Plain, Gold-filled, 5}” Long, With Clip. $6.00 

“No. 6sC Chased, Gold-filled, 5}” Long, With Clip... 7.00 

No. 66SRO Chassed, Gold-filled, 4}”“Long, Small, With Ring “ soe) esteige OY Soh 7.00 

No. 66SRT Engine Turned, Gold-filled, 43” Long, Small, With Ring ... oe ee ees, 7 10.00 

No. 64SRT Engine Turned, Sterling Silver, 43” Long, Small, With Bins 8.00 

No. 63 Plain, Silver-filled, 53” Long, With Clip 3.00 

~ No. 6830 Chased, Silver-filled, 53” Long, With Clip 3.50 
% No. 638 —- Plain, Silver-filled, 4)” Long, Small _~ 250 
ks, No. 683SC Chased, Silver-filled, 43” Long, Small ons 3.00 
No. 63SR ‘Plain, Silver-filled, 43” Long, Small, With Ring 3.00 

No. 62 Plain, ‘Silver plated, 5)” Long, With Clip 2.00 

No..625R Plain, Silver plated, 44” Long, Small, With Ring 2.00 


Christmas mails may be slow—order at once i 
When ordering—mention the number, please 
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_. RUBBER AUCTIONS. 


| The following telegraphic advices have been received :— 
Singapore, December 24, 1923. 





jm net ee we ce ce we es ° 0e = +» 493 centa 
Apr./Ji see ee ee we oe ee oe 52% ,, 
Market frm. i 





COMPANIES’ NOTICES, MEETINGS, ETC. 





‘The Senawang Rubber Estates Co., Ltd.—A General Mooting will be held at No. 10 Ganton Road, 
Shanghai, on Monday, January 14, 1924, at 4 pm. 


The Shell Transport & Trading Co., Ltd.—A dividend of two(shillings per share free of income tax 
payable on January. 5, 1924, Coupon No. 42, 


The Country Club.—1901 Debenture Issue, The Transfer register of the above will be closed from 
December 15 to 30, 1923, both days inclusive. 


The Anglo-French Land Investment Co,, Ltd.—Issue of Tls. 4 300,000 Debentures Ad %) 1923.—The 
Company 1 ig prepared. to receive applications for the purchase of the above issue of Debenture. 
ai Waterworks Co., Ltd.—Tho Debenture transfer books will be closed from December 
24 to 31, 1923, both days inclusive. 
The Cheng Rubber Estates, Ltd,—An Extraordinary General Meeting will be held at No. 10 Canton 
Road, Shanghai, on Friday, January 4, 1924, at 4.30 p.m. 
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NORTH-CHINA DAILY NEWS & HERALD iT). 


WEEKLY SHARE SUPPLEMENT. 
SATURDAY DECEMBER 29, 1923 Gratis 




















No. 23/52 


wing to the Christmas Holidays intervening this week business in the local share market.has 
been parcueate at a standstill. 


London market quotations show no marked changes and the following are the latest prices cabled 
to us thig week :— 
Ghinese Govt, 5% Reorg. Gold Loan 1933, Br: oo oe 


eee eee ee er 
now er ee ee 6x. - 
Giiinese Engineering & Mining Go. ““B" 6 (Mean) 
Gula Kalumpong Rubber Estates, haece Fully) . i 5 "4 
artly) . 0. 8 0 (Buyers) 
SHangal Bootie Cons. Ce, “B" a1 pa. re er 2.13. 9 (Sellers) 
h Inland Revenue stamp. - 


Sterling Quotstion.—The opening T.T. Rate on London to- ray ts 3 / is Bist. 
ai, December 28, 1923; 
Following is the offical business recorded on the Shanghal Stock Bxchenge: — 


a i 10. 0 2 chee PERSE 
G8. 10° 8 sehen) 






























RUBBE 
Angio-Java Est., ore oe ° 
‘Repsh Rab. Est., Ld... «- 0.95) .. a ee 
eee toh aleng fsb Betiectherriics 
‘o! Jang . ‘1 . 
See Kee Rub. Est., Ld. oe om ben i 11 
a 5 
a 4a : 
a is 
3 < 
ele | 3 
a a a 
fe fi 
MISOBLLANEOUS STOCKS | 5 aq it 
Langkate (combined)... Tis 343] 368]: 3 g so Poet sae Hee 
EEE BE os ags oo melt [cs |e aaa 
Bhat Bleo. Gone. Go, BY | DP | ‘4 mots fst Vato 2 
ge !|a|4 . 
| 
a io) 3 
2 :) Hi 
M4 
z g 
COTTONS < < 
Ewo Cotton Mills, Ld. (Ord.) Tis} .. | .. a a se |e |9285 
. 
DEBENTURES 
S. M. 0.7% 1922 Debs. .. Tis| .. 











: ‘FORWARD SETTLEMENT FOR 1924. 





January 29, Tuesday. February 26, Tuesday. March 25, Tuesday. 
J. P. BISSET & CO. 
legraphi Addroas: “BISSET SHANGHAI” : Share and General Brokers, 
7" ee Codes in Al Code eS ‘Land an ude Estate Agents, - 
A.B.C. Ai oth and 6th Bditions os 1 The Bund, 
B. Broomhi Taperial ( Combination Gode Post Ofte? Box No. 244 
Bentley's Complete Phrase Code. Shanghal. 


‘Telephone Cent. 171. 
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RUBBER OUTPUT STATISTICS. — ‘ . 
































bts: 90) 
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Fe 8 

Be is 

ie 
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SPEEYELERRGRYGET RTP EREPRREIIRY 





; 
3 
43 
HY 
i 
; 
338 
$ 
: 
985 
gee Ker (509 ‘ 
Senawang {io2ij 88 i 
ee. iH 
. bee fee 
cies” 





FERPERHRY: 
































LOANS 





















. 
: 
7 
3 


33338838333: 


3833 


Sssssess: 


2 
3 
4 
4 





cert 
mas 


2 
3 








ore 
as 









Ho Ba 





SSSeEEEs 


: 


se 
B58: 
Ss 


assesses: 
3 


peered 








ee 


ses: 


2 








a 





pra rerarsrertesesresesrentesisaestt 


a1. 
Ts, 
38, 
Te, 


B88 










a 






ee 


Begs 
3: 


S 
























































EB 


“Plus interest accrued since last half-yearly payment. ‘#300 also under eeotion headed “Companies? Notices, eto.” 
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J. P. Bisset & Co.’s Closing Quotations, December 28, 1923. 
































Pais 
bariness io. ‘An. Gen. er Pad 
sTOoK gat [paver [sates | No, ot stares | ER.) | Reserve, eto. | eat. ast Dividend ote. ae 
ANE, London} =) 124 
Bongkong & Shangba! Banklog Cor. #) 1050 61) 400,000) HB $125 ‘Dec. | 24-2-23 | Int. £3 for 1923 deduction of I/T we ee] T1888 
Charteroc tT. A. .-London| = &) 194 600,000 7 Dec. | 44-23 | Final 7s. & Bonus 6s. 3d. (mkg. #1 0s. 34. 
et bank eras oe ota teas OM, 34 OOS AL OH SOM as, 
INSURANCE. id . és 
al 16s, (ckg. 40s.) ox 1021, Work. 0 
Union In, Soctety of Canton, La... «-] 8) 2528 85) 200,000} et ec. | 25-525 | tterie fend nn f cleus 8%} 26-528 
North-China Insurance o,,La. -. ‘+.| 7] 138 10,000} 215 Deo. | 29-6-23 | Final 15s. (mnie. 308.) ex 1921 Work a/ 
"aterius Senex 1002 Works: s/o. 
Yangtezo Insurance Association, Ld. ..|  §| 254 | 254 48) 250,000 no ‘Dec. | 29-5-23 (or T1.46) ex 1922 Work. a/o. payable tr| 
hia By i ESS Wee Ne rae 
War Eastern Insurance Co, Ld. .- --| 7) 32 1) 50,000 T20 Deo. | 29-5-23 | 12.20 ex 1982 Work. a/c. nee eee 
‘Canton Insurance Office, La. .. 700 10,000 | ¢ $100 Deo. | 10-5-23 | Final H$22 (« 1921, Work. a/c.,} 
ee of and Interim jork. af. «| 
Uoogkong Fire Insurance Co., La. o1s 5,000) 9 1950 ‘Dec. | 27-3-23 | 7832 ex 1921 Working a/c... -” 
China Pire Insarance Co., La... 136 20,0001 4 Hse Dec. | 25-5-23 | H$7 and Bonus H$3 ex 1921 Work. a/c. -.| 
‘Assurance Branco-Asiatique .. ++ 4 . 14,000 F500 Doc. | 20-6-23 | None, Floated 1918 «. «+e ee ee se] sere 
SHIPPING. 
(ado-China S.N. 0, TA... (8 %oum. pret} HE 2,361 ic 
Todo-Ghina 8.N. Oo, 14... (Sewn. ore] Ha ee| 22s | xg etna 
‘Shell T’sport & Trading ord. ‘BY 22,103,182 ‘lose 17 alc. 2 
‘Oo. bate . (BSeum pit} 8 £2,920,050 | Deo. Final Ord. 28, 64. (mkg. 43, 62, 1922) ““B”| 
ananghat"rag & Ln bebe. Hl 858 | Deo. | 59-23 | rat ORs 50 als. 1829) a 
val "Pag eo, ba (ord. 2 , 740,000 BoE Se Baa ley Awe ITI) ona 
DOCKS AND WHARVES. aa 
‘Shanghal Pook & Enginooring Co., La. .-} 7] 91 10) 55,700 Apr. "77.50, 1929-28... ‘i 97-1-28 
Hongkong & W'pao Dook Co., Ld. "| 18] 152 | 1505 9 60,00 ‘Deo. Interim Bt. ge, Wie 
Now Eng. and Shipbytidis ord} 1) 6.40 | 6 85) $00,000 4 ? 10- 
oR, aR 2 SMPONAINE( a, prot] 3] $3) St0jt00 Doo. oa, 1033 
Shanghal & H'kow Whar€ Co. Lies -+] 1) 100 | 1774 34) 40,000 Deo, — 
A’kong & K'loon W. & G.0o,La. «| 4] 1654 150° 80,000 Ded. 
MINING. 
Oriental Consolidated Min. Cou Ea. «| G.s10 — | zane 0.50, 1920-21 .. 
Ghinese Bag. & Mining Co., Ld. (Bearer). a ( ‘Tune | 10-12-23 nal oupon No. 
‘Raub Australian Gold Min. Co.,Ld. «| a . B53 ‘Mar. | Sept. 22 | 19. 24. 1909-10 “* 


LANDS AND HOTELS, 





































































Shanghal Land Investment Co, La. «| 7] 1288 pn ra000| 50 peo. | 223.28 |r 
kong Land Tavoet,& %0 240,000| 925 eo. | 26-1-23 fat" HEBe ave, 29: 
‘Humphroy’s Est. & Finance Co.,Ld. ..| H $] 238 150,000 uso ‘Deo. | 10-2-23 | 1140.80 and Bonus H$0.70, 1922 + sl 
Wolhalwel L. & B. Co., La. oo of oO * 3,674 T20 ‘De.. | 23-2-23 | 71.20, 1992 .. ne ee ae ae oe 
Anglo-Frenoh Land Invest.Co.,Ld. --| T| 120 | 120 $3) 18,000 7100 Fob. Int. Divid. T34, 1928-24 «. 6 ee ee] 
#9, 50,000 sh Gxt Div jap 0% Ort sh 
san ell ha a8 araae | Seng Jago O88 
oR aie a ge oe | ee | AB Eat 
Sata Realty’ 0.,Yno.: 2 St 2] 8 100 aside Bes: | 13-9-23 aerpespied wider ts wi of Deira On 
Raven Trust Ooutne. + -- Cont] gal xg | 338 00,000] asi0 ener wees 
set] G3 38 | 30 bi 
PLANTATIONS. 
Alma Estates, Ld... 6 ee ee se] OT 70,000 | aiatTs| & ee Sept. | 18-12-23] 70.50, 1922-23 .. .. 2+ s+ ++ ee +1] 1018-83 
on, Ammar Robber Eats, LA wp wpa] ap sais | Stk 
AagABeed evs Banta, ba i834 ie Bes. 
pea ne aes j De & 
Ayor Tawah Rubber Co, Ld... -. ++ Sept. 
Baw hore) Rab. Esta 14. ..| 7} 140 Deo. 
BOS AN GSe Rauber eta ha] 4] £14) 130 cid 
Bate Planeian 1818) 1a. 3 o78'| tan Des. 
aor Gaited Nuviat Go, ua 2. 1] a} Tora] 008 Bos 
Ghempedak Rave ber kee Ld! S| AT Bet 
Raber Batten da vas'ng| 4 thy | Ho Seno 
Seessudaten upber Estates ibna};e.:| 3] ths | 28 Deo. 
Domlplon Rudber Oo Td. | :-. - ass ES Deo. 
_ Gaia WSinmpong Rubber ist, La FY | ot ease ie Bee: 38 
Java-Consolidated Rubber & Coffee, iy TS4465 | Doo. | 114-23 | Interim, T0.50, 1923 ++] 8-0-88 
Baty Ld. oe oe oe oe | mie fie £1 at 2/318) “4 ‘T650.113 
Rapayang Rubber Bitates Go La.” <.) 718 | 188 Fi | FRET | Deo. | 184-29 |(r0.50, 1999 cacy > oo) ets 
Karan Rubber Estate Co.,Ld.  -- TT Pryesd ‘Mar. | 31-5-23 | "70.60, 1922-23 - a tose) 16-83 
Kota Babroe Rubber Estates (1921),Ld. ‘T) 1,10 | 1.03 (Loss) 738,263 | June * 
Reta mabye Rephar meng) aaa | ae Hagtbo | Dect shana aeioate os, “a 
Robber fe coe tance ‘FASANO | apr. aan 
Padang C0., Lad. ae 5 Tas‘o0o | ARE | $1-7-22 | interim 70.05, 192223. +. ++ ++ 
Pongkalan Durian Estates (1991), Ld. 1,393] 1.10 oss) cits i 28-12-23 . 
Permata Robber Betete, 1 ona qT obs 0.95 Fetes 3-5 ‘Fisai 10.25 (mkg. T0.50, 1915-16 
SaBapags Wobbec Ceca. e's Foo | 098 on ei sept. | 113283 
Soe Keo Rubber: stes (1918), La. 1.40 | 0.95. ‘{Loss),T32,626 | Dec. | 19-10-23 
SERIA. 2] 18) 238, mates | Bos: | Moir 
Senna Robs Tat toes) "38,075 | Jan. 
Pes en a ed #3 | pot 
Sta. Malay Rubber kstates, La. 000 mTissi% | Doc. 
eh oa! a0g00| He 
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Pongkalan Darian Estates (1991),14. ..| 2} 1324] 1.10 ay 15900 9m cow 
Pec ring Cig os A na 
meee | AEs les | |® eR) B a 
WabberCoeka. 2“. 22] 3} O80 | 0:9 soy Be B Sent. 
ee Keo Rabber Estates (1018), La. 120, | 095 x ec 
Schanbu Hubber iiss bars, 2) 3 T3ta| 13h 3easee| Bes 
ene ber Kata, a3 | 1.08 300,000 
See (I om. pot) Ot ee &% feo00| a = 
Shanghsl Wedd Plantations as :| x] 1px | 2.0520 $8 foeees | a Sent 
SES RMU MabbereeaterLe.. ord] Bar’ | Ee 3B} *ieos| m0 Bee | tesices | SUPA oae as: 
eee cum’ part. diet. | | 9° > 3000 Ho OF Weotoe Gaaonths sated S838 
S'bal Pahang Rubber Relates, 1. a} 120 | 0.0 200,000 n Sane Fina! 70.09 (akg, 70.10, 1916-17) 5 « 
shat Tuber ketsten La. b30 | 830 200 Es Dose PSL Tee momine, ended Sinae 
Sihal Sumatra ‘obecco Gos a = Be n “se000| 10 ost NE eee 
‘Sua Mangels Rubber Co La... .. ..| 7} 3.90 30) 66,000 75 Deo. 025,191 0. ee oe 
Sungala Rubber Estate... -. =|) 14 3) 100000] 0m aar.| 6 7010, 101097 .. -s- 
‘unget Darl Rubber Bata, 14. go ls 40,000 [a1 at 73.50 Jane | 14 ross. 1922-22... =| 2.10.98 
Rubber Estates (191 1 Deo. | &- ).08, 1919. 20-5-20 
‘Tada Mora Wataton A910) aes. 2.) ot sy 80 BH ie, | 2 oorkan 10.05; anit 
‘Tebong Rubber Ia. 4 140 | 1.35 150,00 Tl Jan.| 2! + 
‘inset Habbar Gon tae: x) 7] 848 | 338 85) $6008 | ae Bost poy yt ee 
COTTONS, ETC. c ra 
‘Ewo Cotton Mills, Ld. ord. 18. 1 43) 1,000,000 Ts \/2 ‘710,856, Ord. T1.50, 1928... ee ee ne oe 
” oum. pref.| "10K 7 71,400,000 2-23 
(ox ii i #33 *9f0000) 10d : HARRI | oe | tease | pets ce 
Loou Kung Mow O. 8, & W. Co. Ld. ..| ° 7) 10 20,000 mio |(2 7320'900 | Doo. | 123-23 | Final T2, (mks. T4, 102) + ++ -» 
Oriontal 0,8. W. Coy Id... +s ' mg|/@ Chow) T3103 : 
iS set] 3] °° 3) $8808 | a0 (8 “421000 | poo. | 19-28 | pinal 10.50 (aug. 7.50, 1021)". - 
j,00., La. job a 50,375, r Aken -s ae te oe wee 
Snenpitboahoke Rie) Ts SME) Tse) 780) (¢ sratozees | JeDe | 294-28 | 78.40 a/c, 1929-28 
INDUSTRIAL. ; : - 
British-American Tobacco L. 13,000,000 a Ord. Diy. 1920-21, 24% froo of I/T - 
Conds TM (cum. pret} | bat betes 5) a Bek kata RE BOT 
China Im. & Bx, Lumber Co., Ld... ..| 7} 350 5,000] — T100 6, 1992-23 wee te te vee 
Chinn Sugar Refining Co, Ld... .. -.| 4] 296% | 250 20,000 | 8100 HHI. 
Greon Island Md se : se Bore . HL$2, 1922) 
reon, Cement Co., La. #9 26.20 400,000 ‘537.50 sian 099 te $150 (emg. 1195.19 4 
Maatechapplj, &o., In Langkat T13 al -| 200,000}  Gs.10 ‘Faa0.394 | oot, | 289-29 ]'F0.80, 101810." 46 sss 
: « . 
‘Shanghat Loan & Investment Co. LA. «| 3 3 150,000 3s] (2 ar2.23, | 709s, 1982 .. +. cece ne oof arts 
, ‘8thal Exploration & Development SAS TS a 
: aloe Beotiary bak se "SPmeDE COMA) roy 080) nib | (a ae 
Joho Richards & Co., Ld. oer | 11) - 25,000 Ce) er 
Shanghai GasCo,Id. .. .. +. «| Tad ty 24,000 73.50, 1922 . ee wetted Te oe oo] 18M 
Shanghat Waterworks Go, 1d... «| | a7 30) 50,000 
STORES. 
Hall & Holts, bd... we ae oe 6.90 |-6.90 ls16) 28,000 286-23 | 99, 1917-18 
5, Llowollya & Co, La, ee ve oe 30 1,200 1n-5-23 | 96, 1922 
i 8. Moutrie & Oo, Ld. 6. ve ve 50 17) 10,000 16-23 
Wooks & Oo,Ld. .. se oe ve nu u }250) 30,000 31-6-23 
+ kano, Crawford & 004 La... roa | 108 900 23625 | $6,109.98 00 ee ee ee ee 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Oulty Dalry Contd. ys ve ee oe] 29 ro00| 710 | (2 arazas | r090,199-82 6. ee ee oe oe oe fava 
Construction Final 168, (mkg.40s., 1922, less I/T at Ss. 3d.) 
that Hletele opel ms Gay Sie, 38 we rete | 1-6 
f Con Lhe den| aa] 27° leesas:0 reba, BP fom ae ni 18 Gide 
Sthal Horm Bazaar & Wotor Co4 1d. «| 17) 50 iat | ee) 
Saoghal Morery, Ld. ws os os oo] 88 171.60, 1919-14 te ne oe ge] EAB 
B 


91-6-28 | 14.50; 10922-28 .. ce ce nee oe oe] S688" 


Shanghal Mutual Telephone Co,,Id. ..| | 12 3 


seen ne nef 6088 
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‘For all Dollar shares quoted on the Shanghal Stook Exchange the Exchange rate is fixed at 73. 
+ REFERENCES. 














dentures Issues also. 9—16,470 sb, anle’d. ‘th’ unie'd, 48—100,000 sh, unis’d. 
$ BaMpsite' Bomar ot 20% on Conttbatorz = 00 ; oa 
gavin te Retain Maarten’ Commission. 2 Fret att > 
i gobi io Ben ineren oats : = 
451.600 ab ls : 
3's000 : a an 
s— * 6 
uo 0 
; 2 Fema oe-80o, 
35128 000 Tate be ested forleas — 85—t,048, 365 
: ‘as S50 en Hat 
ane <i a1—3,a00 shane, shoe 
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